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CHAP. Kevin, E . 


0 of Europe at the time of Charles 7. 
a Muſcovy or * "TEN on * 
nd. Bee 


EFORE we examine into 1. "ON ef 
Europe under Charles the Vth, it will be 
per to give à ſketch'of the governments | 


held the ſituation of Spain, France, Germany, I- 
taly, and England. We ſhall make no mention of 
Turky, nor of its conqueſts in Syria and Africa, till 
we have related the moſt memorable events that 
happened * when following the 
Portugueſe in „ and in their military 
commerce in Aſia, we have N the ſtate 
of the eaſtern world. 2 
We ſhall begin therefore with the Chriſtian 
kingdorns of the north. The A of e dr 
Vor. III. 1 Ruſſia, 


_ 1 


into which it was divided. We have already be- 
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a long time only a colleCtitious multitude of half 


. Chriſtian ſavages, ſlaves of the Tartars of Caſan, 
. who were the deſcendants of Tamerlane. The 


duke of Ruſſia paid a yearly tribute in money, furs, 


ang cattle, to thoſe Tartars. The Cuſtom was 


for him to bring the tribute on foot to the Tartar 


ambaſſador, to proſtrate himſelf before him, to 


preſent him with milk to drink, and if any of it fell 


on the neck of the ambaſlador's borſe, to lick it up. 
The Muſcovites were on the one ſide flaves of the 
'*Tartars,, and on the other, hard preſſed by the 
Lithuanians: towards the Ukraine they were like; 
wiſe expoſed to the depredations of the Crim Tar- 
tars, ſucceſſors. of the Scythians inhabiting” the 
Taurica Cherſoneſus, to whom they paid tribute. 
At length ſtoad up. a chief named John Baſili- 
des, or fon of Baſil, a man of courage, who ani- 
mated the Ruſſians, reſcued them from ſo hea- 
a bondage, and increaſed his territories by 
the acceſſion of Novogorod, and of the city:.of 
Moſcow. which he wreſted from the Lithuani- 


ans at the end of the fifteenth centur 


He ex- 
tended his conqueſts into Finland, ai has of- 
ten heen the bone of contention between Ruſſia and 


a Sweden. 1 + 25 


- 


KRuſſia was therefore a great monarchy at that 


time, but not as yet formidable to Europe. It is 
ſaid that John Baſilides brought back from Moſcow 
4 thr ee hundred cart- loads of gold 7 ſil ver . and pre- 
. Cious. ſtones. But the hiſtory of thoſe, rude ages is 
. crawded with, fables. At that time the people of 
Moſcow had. no money, no more than the Tartarz, 
but what they acquired by plunder: and as ney. 
Had been long expoſed to the depredations of thoſe 
Taartars, what. riches could they poſſibly have ? In, 
truth they had little more than the neceſſaries of 


life, | N The 
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Ruſſia had taken ſame form. This potent empire, | 
which is growing more ſo every day, had been for 


The country — N produges good corn, 
which they ſow in May and reap in September. 


mon there as in Poland. They — always had 


ſort of induſtry, their only cloathing conſiſted of 
the ſkins of beaſts. At Moſcow there was not ſo: 


wooden huts were made of the- trunks of trees co- 
vered with moſs. In regard toxtherr manners they 

lived like brutes, ns confuſed idea of the 
Greek church, of which they fancied- themſelves 
members. Their prieſts buried them with a note 
for St. Peter and St. Nicholas, which they put into 

the hand of the deceaſed; This was their principal 
act of religion; but beyond Moſcow towards the 

north · eaſt, the inhabitants of almoſt all the villages, 

were idolaters. 

After the reign of John Baſilides che Crars grew 

rich, eſpecially when, another John Baſilides had 

taken Caſan — from the Tat tars in 1561: 
but the ſubjects of Ruſſia ſtill oontinued poor; 
for as thoſe | abſolute ſovereigns had · engroſſed al- 
moſt the whole trade of the empire to themſelvee, 


thing to Ve ſdon accumulated trea- 


upon, they 


an Aſiatic magniĩſi oence. They traded - to Con- 
ſtantinople by the Black ſea and to Poland by No- 
vogorad: 01 They had-it-therafate-in thein . to / 
civilize: thi nden 7 e way not yet 

come. Ther northern empire beyond, 

Moſcow conſiſted of At dee and a few Daus 
of ſavages. : They did not oben kne w that ſuch: an 
immerife Tan of 


tyres diſcovered nder Jh mann 9 


inn ow! nod 18 5 3 
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The ſoil bears ſonie fruit; and honey is as com- 


plenty of black and ſmall cattle: but as their wool . 
is unfit for manufacturing, and the people have no 


much as a ſingle houſe, built of ſtone: their 


and raiſed exactions on thoſe ho had; gained ſome⸗ 
ſures; and on public. days of feſtivity diſplayed even 


d as Siberia exiſted. This coun ; | 


— 


E 


_ countries M77 2 for near five months the ſun does 
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ſack, who conqueted it, as- Cortez canquered 
Mexico, with a few fire arme. 

The Czars concerned: themſelves but very little 
in the affairs of Europe, except in ſome wars againſt 
Sweden in regard to Finland. The Muſcovites ne- 
ver ſtirred out af their own country; nor had they 
any ſort of trade by ſea. * Even the port of Ar- 
changel was at that time as little known as thoſe of 
America: it as not diſcovered till the year 1553, 

- when the Engliſh went in ſearch of new lands to- 
wards the north after the example of the Portu- 
gueſe and the Spaniards, who had made ſo many 
new ſettlements ſouth, eaſt, and weſt. They were 
obliged to ſail round cape North at the extremity of 
Lapland. Experience has ſhewn that there are 


not appear above the horizon. The intire crew - 
of two ſhips periſhed with cold and miſery in thoſe 
countries: a third under captain Chancellor, reach- 
ed the port of Archangel on the rays the banks 
of which were inhabited by (av Chancellor 
went up by the Dwina as far as 9 From 
that time the Engliſh have been almoſt che intire 
maſters of the trade of Ruſſta, whoſe valuable 
furs have greatly contributed to enrich England. 
FThis is likewiſe a branch of trade, of which the 
- Venetians were ſtripped. Their republic had here- | 
tofore had faBtories: and even a town on the banks 
of the river Don; but ſince that time ſhe has car- 
11d on this fur trade by che way.of Conſtantinople, 
Whoever improves in lan bees of hiſtory, will 
u that eommerce has one thru almbſt 
as many revolutions, as the 8 em- 
F374 B98 enn 5 37 46. 5 18 WEST] 
| Fi did th y imagine in thoſe da days. that the 
time would cone when à Nuſſian prince ſhould | 
found a new capital at the extrernity of the gulph 
of F inland, where every you about two hundred 
foreign 


i he AP Nui. . N 5 
foreign veſſels unload their goods; or that from 
thence armies ſhould march, to make kings in 
Poland, to aſſiſt the German empire againſt 
France, to invade Crim Tartary, and to diſmem- 


ber Sweden. 


At that time they began to be better acquaint- 


ed with Lapland, of which the Danes and the 


Ruſſians, and even the Swedes themſelves had 
hitherto but very imperfect ideas. This vaſt tract 


of land ſituated near the Pole is mentioned by 


Strabo under the name of the country of the Treg- 
lodites , and the northern Pygmies.-- We are now 
convinced that the Pygmean' race is not a fable. 
It is probable: that the ſouthern Pygmies are ex- 
tinct, and that their neighbours deſtroyed them. 
Thus ſeveral ſpecies of men may have been loſt, 
like ſeveral ſpecies of animals. The Laplanders 


do not ſeem to reſemble their neighbours: in 


Norway, for inſtance, the men are tall and 
well built, while in Lapland they are not above 
four feet and a half high. Beſides, their eyes, 
their eyes, their noie, are of a different make from 
thoſe of the ſeveral nations that border on their 


deſerts. They ſeem to be a particular ſpecies 


formed for the climate they inhabit ; a climate 
which they are fond of, and they only can be 
fond of. One would think that nature, whieh 


has produced the rein deer in no other country but 


this, had likewiſe been ſingular in the production 


of this breed of men; and as the rein deer does 


not ſeem to have come from any other part of the 
world, neither do the Laplanders. For it is not 
in the leaſt- probable, that the natives of a better . 
country ſhould travel over frozen lakes and dreary 


* A people of Ethiopia who are ſaid to have "ME in 
caves under ground; ſo called from Tp7yAn a cave and 


* 


%w to penetrat. | | 
| B 3 | dͥeſerts, 


- uninhabited iſland, and propa 
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likewiſe paid tribute, - 
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deſerts,” to tranſplant themſelves to ſo barren a 
ſpot. A ſingle family may be ſhipwrecked upon an 


but it is not natural that people upon the continent 
ſhould quit a country that produced the conveni- 
encies of life, to ſettle at an immenſe diſtance upon 
rocks covered with moſs, and where their onl: 


food is the milk of rein deer, and fiſh. Beſides if 


the Norwegians, or the Swedes had made a tranſ- 
migration to Lapland, would they have entirely 


changed their ſhape and figure? How comes it 


that the natives of Iceland, who live as far. north 
as the Laplanders, ſhould be a tall people, and the 
Laplanders not only of a low ſize, but of quite a 


different make ? We may conclude therefore, that 


anew ſpecies of men was feund in this part of the 


globe; at the ſame time that ſo many other dif- 


ferent ſpecies were diſcovered in Aſia: and America. 
The ſphere of nature began to enlarge it ſelf on all 
fides; and it is in this view only that Lapland me- 
Tits our attention. Wd, Lins F897 vol 

land, the Thule of 


I ſhall ſay nothing of Ice 


the antients, nor of Greenland, nor of the ſeveral 


tracts of land bordering on the Pole, whither the 
Hopes of diſcovering a paſſage to America has often 
carried our navigators. The knowledge of thoſe 
countries is as barren as themſelves ; and there- 


| fore makes no part of the political plan of the 
world. 5 


Of POLAND. 


1 having long preſerved the Sarmatian 
manners, began to be reſpected by Germany, 
ſince the family of the Jagellons ſat on the throne. 
I j!be time was paſt, when the kings of this country 
were appointed by the emperors, to whom they 


The 


gate there in time; 


The firſt of the Jagellons was elected king of 


but both the ſubjects of his dutchy and himſelf were 
idolaters, and ſo were the inhabitants of ſeveral 
palatinates. He promiſed to embrace Chriſtianity, 
and to incorporate Lithuania with Poland; and on 
theſe conditions he was choſen king. i 


in the world, was defeated and ſlain in 1444, at the 
battle of Varna: this battle cardinal Julian perſua- 
_ ded him to fight againſt the Turks, notwithſtand- 
ing the oath he had ſworn; as we have already 
related. - 5 „ : 
The two great enemies of Poland were for a 
long time the Turks, and the knights of the Teu- 


into a military body during the cruſades, and meet - 
their arms againſt the idolaters and againſt the 


A »» 5 3 

In the reign of king Caſimir in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, theſe religious knights for a long time waged 
war againſt Poland; at length it was agreed to let 
them have a ſhare of Pruſſia, on condition that the 
grand maſter ſnould pay homage to the crown, and 
a a palatine in order to have a ſeat in the 

let. HD ne | 

At that time none but thoſe palatines had.a vote 
in the ſtates of the kingdom ; but Caſimir called 
in the deputies of the nobility towards the year 


right. 


mon with the palatines, that of not being confined 
: B 4 — So 


C 


this republic in 1382. He was duke of Lithuania; 


This Jagellon took the name of Ladiſlaus, and 
was father of that unfortunate Ladiſlaus king of 

Hungary and Poland, who though born with qua- 
lities fit to render him one of the moſt potent kings 


| tonic order. The latter having formed themſelves 
ing with no ſucceſs againſt the Mahometans, turned 
Chriſtians of Pruſſia, a province then belonging to 


The nobles had alſo another privilege, in com-. 


"4 


— 


1460; and ever ſince they have preſerved this . 
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for any crime, till they were juridically convicted. 
This indeed was the privilege of impunity. 
They. had alſo the power of life and death o- 
ver their, peafants: they might ſafely kill one of 


- thoſe bondmèn, provided they put ten crowns on 
the grave; ; and when a noble Polander flew a pea- 


. belonging to another nobleman, by the law 
vf honour he was obliged to let him have another 
in his ſtead. But what is moſt mortifying to hu- 
man nature, is, that ſuch a Privilege ſhould ſub- 
Giſt to this very day. 

Sigiſmond of the Jagellon race, who died in 
15485 was cotemporary of Charles V. and eſteem- 
ed a great prince. The Poles in his time were 
often at war with the Muſcovites, and with the 
Teutonic knighis, whoſe grand maſter was Albert 
of Brandenburg. Bit war was all that the 
Polanders knew, without underſtanding the art it- 

— Fel, which was daily improving in the: ſouthern 
- parts of Europe. They fought without diſcipline, 
and had no fortified towns: the principal ſtrength 
- of their armies conſiſted then, as it does ſhll, in 
their cavalry. 
1 8 They negledted commerce; nor had they diſ- 
' 4 5 5 _ A till the thirteenth century thoſe ſalt pits of 
fy - Cracow, which contribute ſo greatly to enrich the 
8 - country.” *The'trade of corn and falt was left to 
+: Jews and*to foreigners, who ſoon grew rich thro” 
"i e proud: imdolence of the nobles, and the ſlavery 
| of the people. There were already above two hun- 
dred ſynagogues i in Poland. 
his adminiftration on the one hand was an 
image- of the antient government of the Franks, of 
the Muſcovites, and of the Huns: and on the 
ther it reſembled that of the antient Romans, 

"inaſmuch as each of the nobles has the right of 

the tribunes of the people, to oppoſe the decrees of 

the ſenate by a inge word, Veto. This . 

ing 


8 


FFC Ye 
being extended to every gentleman, and carried ſo 
far 4 to annul by a pale, pang the collective ſuf- 
frages of the republic, is become the privilege of 
anarchy. The Roman tribune was a magiſtrate of 
the people: and the Poliſh gentleman is only a 
member, or ſubject of the ſtate. The privilege of 
this member is to diſturb the whole body. But 
ſo greatly is ſelf- love flattered by this privilege; . 
that whoſoever would propoſe the abrogation of 
this cuſtom to the diet, would be ſurely cut in 


ieces. e 1 
G There was no other title then in Poland but 
that of nobleman, 'the ſame as in Denmark, Swe-. 
den, and all over the north: the appellations of 
Duke and Count are recent. "Theſe are an imita- 
tion of the cuſtoms of Germany, but _ confer - 
no power. All the nobility are equal. The pala- 
tines after depriving the common people of their 
liberty, were employed in defending - their own 
againſt the encroachments of the regal power. 
- Though the line of the Jagellons had for a long - 
time ſat on the throne; yet thoſe princes were 
never abſolute : nor were they kings by hereditary+ 
right; they were always choſen as the chiefs, but 
not as the maſters of the ſtate. The oath which 
they took at their coronation, contained in express“? 
terms, that they deſired the nation to depoſe them 
if ever they violated the laws they had ſworn 'to 
obſerve. : 5 5 3 5 
It was not however an eaſy matter to ſecure this 
right, while they permitted the ſame family to 
continue on the throne. But as their kings have 
no fortreſſes, nor the diſpoſing of the public mo- 
nies, nor the command of the armies, their li- 
berty has been hitherto preſerved. The nation al- 
lowed the king only about twelve hundred thou- 
ſand livres annually to ſupport his dignity. The 
king of Sweden has not ſo much. The emperor 

& RS : . “ 
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has nothing at all; he is at his own expence, tbe 
bead of the Chriflian world, caput orbis Chriſtiani, 
while the iſle of Great-Britain grants about twen we 
three millions of livres to her — for his civil liſt. 
The ſale of the royal dignity is the principal 
ſource of the money that circulates in Poland. 
The capitation of the Jews, which forms a con- 
ſiderable part of the revenue, does not amount 
to above a hundred and twenty thouſand florins. 
In regard to their laws, they had none writ- 
ten in their native language till 1552. The no- 
bles being all upon an equality, acted according io 
the reſolutions of their diets, which are the only 
law to this day; - and the reſt of the nation never ſo 

much as inquire into what is reſolved. As thoſe land- 

holders are lords of all, and the tillers are but ſlaves, 
it is they that likewiſe. are poſſeſſed of all church 
preferments. The ſame practice obtains. alſo in 

Germany: but in Poland it is an expreſs and gene- 

ral law ; whereas in Germany it is only an eſtab- 

_ liſhed cuſtom, a cuſtom too contrary to the ſpirit 

of Chriſtianity, though agreeable to the Germanic 

- conſtitution. Rome is differently governed, and: 

has had this advantage ever ſince its kings and: con- 

ſuls down to the Pontifical monarchy, to debar no 
perſon of merit from aſpiring to the higheſt prefer- 


ments. 


Of Seveden ind Denmark. 


H-E kingdoms of Sweden, Bamb, ad: 
Norway were elective, like Poland. The 
peaſants and artificers were ſlaves in Denmark and 
in Norway; but in Sweden they had a ſeat in the 
diet of the kingdom, and gave their votes for re- 
gulating the taxes. Never had neighbouring 
nations a more violent antipathy againſt each 
other, than the Swedes and Danes ; 2 ot 
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Sweden, Denmark. ' 1 


| theſe people became ſubje& to one government 


by the famous union of Calmar at the end of the 
fourteenth century. | © Lots. 

Albert king of Sweden having attempted to us 
ſurp one third of the farms of the kingdom, his 
ſubjects revolted. Margaret of Waldemar, queen 
of Denmark, who was called the Semiramis of the 
North, took an advantage of thoſe troubles, and 
cauſed herſelf tobe acknowledged in 1395, queen of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Two years after- 
wards ſhe united the three kingdoms, and it was 


| decreed that they ſhould be always governed by the 


ſame ſovereign. 3 | | 
When we recall to mind that formerly a parcel 
of Daniſh pirates had carried their victorious arms 


almoſt over all Europe, and conquered England 


and Normandy ; when afterwards we behold Swe 
den, Norway, and Denmark united under one go- 
vernment, without becoming formidable to their 
neighbours ; it evidently appears that conqueſts 
are never made, but where the country has the 


misfortune of a bad government. The Hanſe 


towns alone, Hamburg, Lubeck, Dantzick, Roſ- 
tock, Luneburg, Wiſmar, were able to reſiſt thoſe 
three kingdoms, becauſe they had more wealth, 
Even the city of Lubeck waged war by itſelf againſt 
the ſucceſſors of Margaret of Waldemar. This 
union of the three kingdoms, which ſeem ſo ſtrik- 
ing at firſt ſight, was the cauſe of their misfortunes. 
The kingdom of Sweden had one primate, viz. 
the archbiſhop of Upſal, and ſix biſhops, who 


_ vere poſſeſſed of very near the ſame authority as 


moſt of the clergy had acquired in Germany and 
in other countries. The archbiſhop of Upſal 
in particular, was, like the primate of Poland, the 
ſecond perſon in the kingdom. Whoſoever is the 

ſecond wants generally to be the firſt... ki | 
| ts 
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It happened” in 1448, that the ſtates of Swe- 
den, tired with- the Daniſh yoke, unanimouſly 


choſe the great marſhal Charles Canutſon for their 


1 Bat being equally tired of the epiſcopal yoke, 
they ordered an inquiry to be made into the eſtates, 
which the church had uſurped in the times of con- 


fuſion. The archbiſhop of Upſal, whoſe name was 


John of Salſtad, aſſiſted by the ſix Swediſh biſhops, 
and the reſt of the clergy, excommunicated the 


| King and the ſenate at high maſs; after which they 


laid their veſtments on the altar, and oa, on a 
cuiraſs and a ſword, they went out of the church 


.- . and commenced a civil war. This laſted ſeven 
| _ during the whole time there was nothing 


ut a bloody anarchy, and ſtruggle between the 
Swedes, who wanted to have an independent king, 
and the Danes, who had generally the advantage in 
the field. The clergy at one time in arms for their 


- country, and another time againſt her, continued 
to excommunicate, to fight, and to plunder. _ 


At length the Swedes were forced to ſubmit to 
the Danes under John, ſon of Chriſtian I. king. of 
Denmark; but upon their taking up arms after- 


wards, John made his ſenate in Denmark paſs a 


decree againſt the ſenate of Sweden, by which the 
latter were condemned to loſe their nobility and 


their effates. But what is very extraordinary, he 


cauſed this decree to be confirmed by the emperor 
____ Maximilian, who wrote to the ſtates of 
1505. Sweden, That they ſhould obey, otherwiſe 
he would proceed againſl them according to 


the laws of the. empire. I know not how the abbè 


de Vertot in his revolutions of Sweden could forget 


a fact of ſuchimportance, ſo carefully preſerved by 


** 
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" had Denmark. EE 23 
i this it appears that the Comics emperors, as 
well as the popes, have always pretended to uni- 
verſal juriſdiction... It appears alſo that the king ot 
Denmark wanted te flatter Maximilian, whoſe 
daughter: he obtained for his ſon Chriſtian II. "This 
is the way that rights are eſtabliſhed. . The chan- 
cery of Maximilian wrote to the Swedes; juſt as 
that of Charlemaign would have wrote to the peo 
ple of Bene vento or Guienne. But they wanted 
the armies and the power of Charlemaignn. 
This Chriſtian 1 very different meaſures 
after the death of his father. "lan. of applyi 
5 ny the Imperial chamber for a decree, he 1 
| ply of four thouſand men of Francis I. king 
- The French till that time had never 
themſelves in the quarrels of the North. 
In all probability, as Francis I. then aſpired to the 
empire, he was deſirous of being ſupported in his 
pretenſions by Denmark. The French troops 
fought in Sweden under Chriſtian; but they were 
very ill requited, having been diſcharged without 
pay, and purſued in their return by the peaſants of 
the country, ſo that not above three hundred men 
returned to France; the ordinary fate of ei 
ons into remote countries. 
We ſhall ſee under the article of Loibernniim 
the tyranny of this Chriſtian. One of his crim es 


was the cauſe of his loſing three kingdoms. He 


had juſt concluded an agreement with an admini= 
ſtrator created by the ſtates of Sweden, whoſe 
name was Steno Stur. It ſeems that Chriſtian 


was not ſo much afraid of this adminiſtrator, as 


of Guſtavus Vaſa, the young nephew of king Ca- 
nutſon, a prince of enterprizing courage, in ſhort 
the hero and the idol of Sweden. He pretended to 
want to have a conference with the adminiſtra: or 


in Stockholm, and deſired that young Guſtavus : me 
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fix * hoſtages ſhould be ſent on board his fleet, 

Which was at anchor in the road. 

Scarce were they arrived when he ordered them 

| to be put in irons, and ſet fail for Den- 
1518. mark with his prey. Thus was the ſignal 

given for open war. Rome concerned her- 
ſelf in the quarrel: what induced her to act in this 
manner, and how ſhe found herſelf in the end miſ- 

taken, I ſhall briefly relate. 

Troll; archbiſhop of U 3 (whoſe cruelties ſhall 
'be taken notice of when I come to ſpeak of Lu- 
_ theraniſm) notwithſtanding his We been elected 
by the clergy, his having been confirmed by Leo X. 
and his being cloſely connected with Chriftian in 

intereſt, was depoſed by the ſtates of Sweden in 
517, and condemned ods penance in a monaſ- 
tery. The ſtates were excommunicated by the 
pope according to the uſual ſtile, but this excom- 
munication, which of itſelf ſignified. nothing, was 

rendered very conſiderable by Chriſtian's arms. 
At that time reſided in Denmark a legate from 
the pope, named Arcemboldi, who had ſold indul- 
gences throughout the three kingdoms. Such was 
his artifice, and ſuch the fupidity of the people, 
that he had ſqueezed near two millions of florins 
out of the pooreſt country in Europe. He was 
going to ſend the money to Rome when Chriſtian 
laid hold of it, in order, he ſaid, to carry on the 
war againſt his excommunicated ſubjects. He 
| fucceeded : conſequently he was acknowledged 
73 — king, and the archbiſhop Troll was oo. 
3 520. red. Tis after this reſtoration that the 
king and his primate gave that horrid feaſt 
in Stockholm, at which they cauſed the whole ſe- 
nate and a multitude of citizens to be maſſacred. 
In the mean time Guſtavus had eſcaped out of 
priſon, andecturned: to Sweden. He was obliged 


* 


Sweden; Denmark, \ ug. 


to hide himſelf for ſome time in ihe mountains of 
Dalecarlia, diſguiſed in a peaſant's habit: he even 
worked at the mines, either for his ſubſiftence, or 
in order to be concealed. But at length he made 
himſelf known to thoſe ſavage men, who deteſted 
tyranny ſo much the more, as their fample man- 
ners eſtranged them from all kind of policy. The 
followed him; and Guſtavus quickly  faw himſelf 
at the head of an army. The uſe of fire-arms:was - 
not yet known to thoſe rough peaſants; nor were 
even the reſt of the Swedes well acquainted with 
them: this is what always had given the Danes the 
ſuperiority. But Guſtavus having purchaſed ſome 
muſkets at Lubeck upon his own credit, his people 
learned to fight upon equal terms. ENG. 
Lubeck not only furniſhed him with arms, but 
likewiſe with troops, without which he would 
have found it very difficult to ſucceed, Thus 
the fate of Sweden depended on a little trading 
town. Chriſtian was at that time in Denmark; 
ſo that the archbiſhop of Upſal bore the whole 
weight of the War againſt Sweden's delive- 
rer. At length, contrary to cuſtom, fortune de- 
clared in favour of juſtice; Guſtavus, after 
ſome unlucky ſkirmiſhes, defeated the tyrant's 
generals, — made himſelf maſter of part of the 
country. N | 
Chriſtian. was tranſported with rage, and 1521. 


having had the mother and ſiſter of Guſta- 
vas a long time in his power at Copenhagen, he 
did an act which, even after what has been above 
related of him, is ſo very atrocious as almoſt to ex- 
ceed belief? he ordered thoſe two princeſſes to be 
ſown into a ſack, and thrown into the ſea. 
The tyrant could indulge his revenge, but did 
not know how to fight: he could murder inno- 
cent women, but he durſt not go over to Sweden 
s \ | to 
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to oppoſe Guſtavus in perſon. In ſhort, having 


behaved with as much cruelty towards the Dang | 


his ſubjeQs as towards his enemies, he ſoon be- 
came as deteſtable to the people of Copenhagen as 
to the Swedes. 
The Danes were then poſſeſſed of the right of f 
_ eleQting their kings, and had alfo that of puniſh- 
ing a tyrant. The firſt who threw off thei alle- 
giance were the inhabitants of Jutland, that is, 
of the dutchy of Sleſwick. His uncle Frederick, 
duke of Holſtein, availed himſelf of the juſt reſiſ- 
tance of the people; whoſe rights being maintain- 
ed by arms, all the inhabitants of that tract of 
land which formerly conſtituted the Cherſoneſus 
Cimbrica, tranſmitted to the tyrant the act of 
his depoſition: by the firſt magiſtrate of Jutland. 
This intrepid "magiſtrate dared to preſent the 
2 of depoſition to Chriſtian himſelf in the 
of Copenhagen. The tyrant perceiving the 
55 of the ſtate in commotion, being likewiſe hated 
by his officers, and grown diſtruſtful of- every 
received like a criminal in his own palace 
tze decree preſented to him by a ſingle man un- 
armed. Ie. is fit poſterity ſhould know the name 
of this magiſtrate, which was dons, My name, 
faid he, ought to be written over the palace — of 
all Fr Wy princes. Denmark obeyed the decree; 
and never was there an inſtance of ſo juſt ſo ſudden 
a4liènad quiet a revolution. The king abdicated 
1 823. and the government by his precipitate flight; 
for he retired to Flanders, which was ſub- 
je to. his brother-in-law Charles V. whom hehad 
Jong ſolicited for ſuccours. 5 
His uncle Frederick was choſen king of Den- * 
mark, Norway, and Sweden at -e, but 
he was only titular king of Sweden. Guſtavus 


ola about the ſame time made himſelf _—_ 
er 


ſter of Stockholm, 3 dr wg BR by 
the Swedes, and ſhewed himſelf the 5 as he 
had been the deliverer of the kingdom. Aller forge 


roll, who was ſtrolling about like himfelf, 
an attempt. to recover part of his dominions.” 


Norway. Guſtavus had changed the religion 9 


| "beloved, his expedition proved unſucceſsful.” 


where he ended his days in priſon. The rene 
ambition of archbiſhop Troll, having armed the 


gloriouſſy than Chriſtian, of the wounds he receivL 
ed in an engagement, though both deter VERT maple 
tragical end. 

uſtavus, the deliverer of his country, enjoyed 
the crown the reſt of his days in quiet: He was 
the firſt who made foreign nations ſenſible of the 
weight which Sweden might have in the affairs of 
Europe, at a time hben European policy was put- 
ting on x new face, and when firſt the notion Was 

ſtarted of eſtabliſhing a ballance of power. 


and though the latter was a Lutheran, he ſent him 
the collar of his order in ſpite of the ſtatutes. The 
king of Sweden made it his ſtudy the remainder of 
his days to regulate the ſtate. It required the full 
exertion of his prudence to hinder the religion 
Wick 


* 


. 
* 
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y_ had paſſed, Chriſtian with his archbiſho '4 


had ſome hopes of being joined by the 'maleZcoft- - -* 
tents, of which there are lese ſome in every new * © "7 
reign: there were ſome in Denmark, and others - 3 
in Sweden; with whom he went over o 


the Swedes ; and Frederick — the Danes 

i change theirs. Chriftian declared himſelf a 

od catholick; but as this did not make him a 
ſetter. prince, nor a beiter general, nor more 


Being ſoon deſerted by all the world, he ſüffer⸗ | "3 
ed himſelf to be carried to Denmark in 1532, 


city of Lubeck againſt Denmark, he died more 


Francis I. concluded an alliance with Guſtavus; : 
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he had exploded, from giving diſturbance to his 


overnment. The Dalecarlians, who were the 
ſt that helped 
the firſt that moleſted him on this account. The 
ruſticity of their manners had greatly attached 
them to the antient uſages of their church; they 
were catholics only as they were barbarians, by 
birth and by education. We may form a judgment 
of this from a petition which they preſented to 
him : they defired the king not to wear ſhort 


clothes after the French faſhion, and that whoſo- 
ever eat fleſh on Fridays ſhould be burnt, This 


was almoſt the whole diſtinction they made be- 
tween Catholics and Lutherans. . 
The king ſuppreſſed all thoſe commotions, and 
artfully eftabliſhed the new religion by preſerving 
| A hierarchy, only retrenching the revenues and 
wer of the biſhops. The antient laws of the 
ingdom were reſpected: he cauſed his ſon 
Eric s to be declared his ſuccefſorin 4 544: and he 
even obtained that the crown ſhould be continued 
in his family, on condition that if it ever happened 


to be extinct, the ſtates might reſume their right 


of election; and that if only a female was left, 
- the ſhould have her dower without pretending to 
the crown. 


Such was the . of affairs in the north at 


the time of Charles V. The manners of the peo- 
ple were {imple but auſtere ; they were only leſs 
virtuous, and more ignorant. 'The titles of count, 


marquis, baron, knight, and moſt of the ſymbols 
of vanity, had not yet reached the Swedes, no 
more than the Danes: but the uſeful inventions 


were alſo unknown to them : They had no regular 
Te, no manufactures. It was Guſta- 


„Voltaire by miſtake fays Frederick. See Paifendorſ ® 


and Holberg. 


vus 


him to aſcend the throne, were 
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vus Vaſa who firſt drew the Swedes out of obſgu- 


rity, and who likewiſe encouraged the Danes bx 


his example. 
Of Hungary. 
UNGARY had juſt the ſame form of go- 


vernment as Poland. The kings were elec- 
ted at the diet : the palatine of Hungary had the 


ſame authority as the primate of Poland; and more- 


over he was judge between the kings and the nation. 
Such had been heretofore the power or the right of 
the Palatine of the empire, of the Mayor of the 
alace in France, and of the Juſtice ot Arragon, 


was limited in the beginning. 


The nobles had the ſame privileges as in Poland, 


I mean that of going unpuniſhed, and of doing 


what they. pleaſed with their bondmen : the com- 
mon people were ſlaves. The ſtrength of the 


kingdom conſiſted in cavalry, compoſed of the no- 


bles and their retinue: the infantry was a-crowd of 
undiſciplined peaſants, who uſed to fight only be- 


tween ſowing time and harveſt, | 
It may be remembered that Hungary embraced 
Chriſtianity towards the year 1000. Stephen, the 


Hungarian chief, deſirous of the regal dignity made 
uſe of force and of religion to obtain his end, 


Pope Sylveſter II. gave him the title of king and 
even of apoſtolic king. Some authors pretend 
that it was John XVIII. or XIX. who conferred 
both thoſe honours on Stephen in 1003. or 1004. 
But diſcuſſions of this kind are not my buſineſs : it 
is ſufficient for me to conſider that the popes, in 
conſequence of their having given this +titie in a 


bull, laid claim to a tribute from Hungary; and 


that in virtue of the word apoſtolic, the kings of 
Hungary pretended to diſpoſe of all the benefices of 
the kingdom. | | a | | 1 x +881 : 

mera 1 7 i "oo. 


Hungary. ee 19 


e find in all monarc hies that the royal authority 
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Thus we ſee that there are prejudices b by which 
kings and intire nations ate governed: The chief 
of a warlike nation would not preſume to take the 
title of king, without the pope's permiſſion. This 
kingdom, as well as that of Poland, were governed 
on the ſame plan as the German empire : and yet 

the kings of Poland and Hungary, though 2 

made counts, never dared to create dukes; and 
far from taking the title of majeſty, 1 #7 were on y 
called your excellency. 
The emperor looked upon Hungary as a | fiat of 
the empire; and indeed Conrad tbe Salic, had re- 
ceived homage and tribute of king Peter. On the 
ether hand, the popes maintained that they ought 
to have the diſpoſing of this crown, becauſe” they 
were the firſt who conferred the ritle of king on the 
chief of the Hungarian nation. 

Here we muſt go back a little to the time when 
the houſe of France, which heretofore” ſupplied 
"Portugal, England, and Naples with kings, ſaw 
r her princes ſeated on the throne of Hun- 


* The throne being vacant 2 the year 1290. 
the emperor Rodolphus of .Habſburgh granted the 
inveſtiture of it to his ſon Albert of Auſtria, as if 
it had been an ordinary fief. On the other hand, 
Fer Nicholas IV. gave the kingdom away as a 
fice, to the grandſon of the famous Charles of 
jou, brother of St. Lewis, and king of Naples 
| Sicily. This nephew of St. Lewis was called 
Charles Martel, and he pretended to the kingdom 
becauſe his mother, Mary of Hungary, was ſiſter 
to the late king. Among a free people, the being | 
related to Wels kings gives no title to the crown. 
The Hungarians choſe neither the perſon named by 
the emperor, nor him appointed by the pope ; but 
Andrew ſurnamed the Venetian, from having been 


0 at Venice, a * of the blood royal. 
Excommu- 
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tel, the decrees of the court of Rome were 
into execution. 


| drew of Hungary, who was ſtrangled by the en 


hot iron and boiling 
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Bere and wars 4 3 put aſter, — 
his death and that of his competitor Charl os. Mar- 3 


Boniface VIII. enjoyed the honour in 1303. 
of ſeeing the cauſe. of the houſe of Anjou pleaded. 
at the court of Rome, four months before he is 
ſaid to have died of grief, becauſe of, the . affront. 
done him by the king of France. Mary, queen of 
Naples, harangued before the confiſtory ; and 
Boniface gave Martel wy to prince e be” 
ſon of Charles M this * grand-- 
ſon⸗. 

Carobert was as in reality, king by the 
grace of the pope, and ſupported by his party and 
by his ſword. In his reign Hungary gre. Fx 
more powerful than the emperor, who con- 


I o. 
ſidered ĩt as a fief. Carobert re- united Dal- a 35 A 
matia, Croatia, Servia, Trandylyania, Walachia,. 
Moldavia, provinces which in a ſeries of years had 
been diſmembered from the crown. 
Lewis, the ſon of Carobert, and brother of A "4 


of Jane his wife queen of Naples, n increaſed 
pr. power. of the Hungarians., He undertook” an 
expedition to the kingdom of Naples to revenge 
the murder of his brother. le aſſiſted Charles of. 
Durazzo. in dethroning queen: Jane ; but had no 
concern with Durazzo in putting that princeſs to 4 
cruel pac? At Fa return to Hungary he ac- 
quired real glory, fo Tr. he was a lover of juſtice, an 
enacted wile, laws z he aboliſhed the . trials of re: 
Water, which mug 105 

in proportion to the e ff the | 
t is obſeryable that there has been ſcarce. ever 
a great man, who was, not a;loyer Ae iT 
prince cultivat. geometr ro 8 

protected 12 70 iſe the . e this Pans b 
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tempeſts ; and that even liberty 7 — that — 2 


-of their right to put the crown 


_  afrived'$t Buda, where he Was e crowned 
Alt 15 A 
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hical ſpirit, ſo rare at that times we muſt at- 


top 

tribute the ſuppreſſion of thoſe ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
toms. In thoſe climates a king, that underſtood 
ſound reaſon, was a prodigy. His valour equalled 


his other great qualities: he was beloved by his 


people, and admired by ſtrangers. Towards the- 
latter end of his days the Poles choſe him for their 


king, which was in 1370: he Teigned happily forty 


_ | years in Hungaty, and twelve in Poland. The 


people gave him the title of great, which he really 
deſerved : and yet he is ſcarce known in Europe; 
becauſe thoſe over whom he reigned, did not know 
how to tranſmit his glory to future ages. How few 
are they who know that in the fourteenth century, 
there was a Lewis the great t towards the moun tains 


of Krapack? 


"Yo greatly wag. his memory beloved, that the 
ſtates chalk his daughter Mary in 1382, though” 
he was not yet marriageable; and called her Ning 
Mary, a title which they have renewed in our days 
for the daughter of the | emperor of the houſe of 
Auſtria. _ 

Hence we ſee” that if on one hand the people 
under hereditary governments have reaſon to com- 


plain of the abuſes of arbitrary power; on the o- 
ther, elective ſtates are ſubject to more violent 


10 of nature, o been produQtve” of great 
calamities, The yo Go Mary was verned 


by her mother Elaabeif oinia. The lords diſ- 


ſitisied with Elizabeth's info made uſe 
er Head, by 


g it to Charles of Duranzo, ſurnamed the" 
£7 deſcended in the right line” from the Bro 
cher ol Sk. Lewis, who, was king of the wo Siel- 

live. Accordingly he ſet 7 out from Napfes, and 
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| * 1386. and acknowled as kin even 
izabethc herſelf. ger 5 1366. 
e are now come to one of thoſe man 
: events 'on-which the laws are ſilent, and which leave 
it a moot- point whether to puniſh ſome particular 
_ crimes is not a crime itſelf, © _ | 
Elizabeth and her daughter Mary, after having 
lived in as much harmony as was poſſible with, 
the man who poſſeſſed their crown, invite him to 
an entertainment, where they cauſe him to be 
aſſaſſinated in their preſence. Their partiſans: 
N immediately ſtir up the people in their favour, and 
5 the young King Mary, ſtill under the 
direction of her — re- aſcends ce I 386. 


2 throne. 

| Some time after this, Elizabeth and Mary mak- - 
gt ing a tour through lower -_ , San Form 
\ I - croſſed the lands of the count of ac, ban of 
pit Croatia. This ban was what they call in Hungary 
. a ſupteme count, chief commander of army, and: 
I adminiſtrator of juſtice : beſides, he was particu- 

larly attached to the perſon of the murdered king. 

gi Was it lawful for him to revenge the king's death 
or not? He did not deliberate at all 1 its 


though in the cruelty. of his revenge he ſeemed to 
..a&t only out of regard to juſtice. He brings the” 
two queens to their trial, condemns Elizabeth tu be 
. drowned, and Mary, as the leaft guilty, to im- 
priſonment. | 
At this very time Sigiſmond, afterwards empe- 

: ror, arrived in Hungary, . with an intent to m 
queen Mary. The ban of Croatia was not afra 
to bring that very queen to him, whoſe motlier 
he had cauſed to be drowned. It 0 


: 


che only thought he had done at a& 0 
juſtice; yet Sigiſmond ordered nis ffem td 
torn off with N hot pincers, till lie en ired 
under the torment, His death "cauſed the n= 

- garian 
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| garian nobili to riſe up in arms; ſo that this 
5 reign wy one continued ſeries of troubles 
and factions 
"It is poſſible to have large dominions, and yet 
not be a powerful prince. This Sigiſmond was 
at the fame time emperor, kin of Bohemia, 
and of, Hungary: but in Hungary he was beaten , 
by the Turks, and once impriſoned by his re- 
belkous ſubjects; in Bohemia he was almoſt con- 
tinually at war with the Huſſites; while i in the em- 
9 bye his authority was generally counter-ballanced 
| oy t * privileges of the princes and imperial Cl- 


. Albert of Auſtta, ſon- in-law of Sigif- 
abt. mond, was the firſt prince of the houſe of 
! 1 LE Ayia that reigned in Hungary, 

ſmond, he was emperor and king of 

. he enjoyed the crown only three 
- years. . The ſhortneſs of this reign. was the ſource 
of the inteſtine diviſions, which, together with the 
irruptions of the Turks, have depopulated Hun- 
gary, and made it one, of the he ; Unſortunate 
countries upon the face of the earth. 

The Hungarians ſtill inſiſting on * liberty. 
of electio refuſed the crown to a child, whom 
Albert of Auſtria left behind. him : _ Jen a : 
they. choſe Vladiſlaus, or Laan, king of 
Hd, who in 1444: as has been already _ 
= loſt the ttle of Varna together with 

..... 

he - ec III. of Auſtria, emperor of Garmany. [ 
1 1440, book the title of king of Hungary,, but, 
© never enjo ed the. ſoverei 92 He had the care N 
the ſon. of Albert of Au ria, whom I ſhall call 
Ladis us Albert, = diſtinguiſh. him from. others: 
p 2 ** name; e bea 88 8 nni- 

es Was making in Hungary agai | 
* II. cone or ot 'fo many countries. * 

2 ohn 


John Hunniades was not king, but a generilcareſſed a 
innen and noking Wards uh --= 
ſolute as he. | 
After his death the crown of H care "_ 
the houſe of Auſtria ; for this Litas Albert was 
elected. He put to death, by the hands of che 
common executioner, one of the ſons of the famous 5 
John n -= defender of his country. But 
among à free tyranny never goes u unpuniſti · 
ed. Lan Albert of | Auſtria was caſt from a 
throne which had been ſtained with fuck noble 
| blood, and in puniſhment for his cruelty he ended 
his days i in exile, 5 
There ſtill remained a fon of the great Hunni- 
ades, which was Matthias Corvinus, whom the 
Hungarians reſcued by dint of out. of the 
hands of the houſe of Auſtria. This prince waged = 
war both againſt the emperor Frederick IH. from 
whom he took Auſtria, and againſt the Turks, whom = 


he drove out of upper H | 
490, the 


w 


After his deceaſe, which in 1 | 
houſe of Auſtria ſtill wanted to add Hungary | 
other domimions. The emperor Maximilian re- | 
covered Vienna, but could not obtain of | 
this kingdom: it was given to a king of Bohemia, 
named alſo Ladiſlaus, whom ſhall call Ladiſlaus of 
Bohemia. | 

While the Hungarians thus elected theie king; | 
they always limited their authority after the exam- | 
ple of the nobles in Poland, and of the eleQors of | 
the empire, Butit _ be 1 that the Hun- | 
garian nobility were who would: not 

| 


be tyranized thernfelves. "7 Their l. liberty was -@ fatal | 
independency, and they had reduced the reſt of the | 
nation to fo miſerable a ſervitude,” that the paz |} 
lants roſe up in a body againſt their maſters for = „ 
t00 great ſeverity;  'This civil war laſted four years, | 


and contributed to _— that " big 
VOI. III. Fe * The 
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ſebſſors of which diſputed their independeney with the = 
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he 28 being better armed than the peaſanta, 
likewiſe all the money in their poſſeſſion, 
rs ngth the upper hand; and the-war con- 
duded with rivetting hoe chains of the common peo- 
| bl who are ſtill in a ſtate of 1 under their 
1 
. A country that had been raveged for ſo many 
years, and where on the one hand the peaſants were 
enſlaved and diſſatisfied, and on the other their 
lords were almoſt always divided, ſucha country, 1 
_ fay, Was not long able of itſelf to withſtand the 
power of the Turkiſh empire. Hence it is that 
when the young king Lewis II. ſon of the above- 
mentioned Ladiſlaus of Bohemia, and brother-in- 
law to the emperor Charles V. endeavoured. to op- 
po the arms of Solyman, the whole kingdom of 
ungary could not in that urgent neceſſity furniſh 
him with an army of thirty thouſand fighting men. 
- A. cordelier, named Tomore, was general of this 
army, in which there were five biſhops: this man 
promiſed king Lewis that he ſhould obtain the vic- 
but the king was killed, and-the army de- 
ſtroyed at the famous battle of Mohats, in 1526. 
After this ſucceſs Solyman ſcowered this whole un- 
happy kingdom with his armies, and carried off 
above two hundred thouſand captives. 
In vain has nature bleſſed this kingdom with mines 
df. gold, and with the real treaſures of corn and 
22 in vain has ſhe favoured the inhabitants with 
| ength of conſtitution, and with quick underſtand. br. 
wy 85 Rl the face of the country exhibited nothing WW: 
but a vaſt deſert, but ruinous towns, but fields, = 
which the huſbandmen tilled with the ſword in one 
band; but villages dug under ground where the in- 
habitants buri — with their corn and cat: 
tle; in fine, but a hundred fortified caſtles, the poſ- 
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 Stotland... 4 25 af | | 
| There, were a aan many fine en beſides 


tia, the northern RE of Poland, the borders of the 


while adventurers were Fe in ſearch of new lands 
to d utmoſt en of the antient nn e 


of Scotland. 


Moth, 


N this thort ſketch of the *litcal government 


which 1 hall ſpeak more at large when I come: o 


treat of religion. 
Scotland was — more thas the 2 of this 


1 north in the ſyſtem of Europe, becauſe the Scotch 
nad been a long time allied with France from the 


W enmity they bore to the Engliſh, who wanted to 
lord it over them. The kings of France were not 
at a great expence to put the Scotch troops in mo- 
tion: we find that Francis I. ſent no more than thir- 
ty thouſand crowns (which is about one hundred 
and thirty thouſand livres) to the party which, in 
1543, had undertaken to declare war — Eng- 
land. And indeed Scotland is ſo poor a country, that 
even now, though united to England, it does: not 
contribute more than the fortieth part towards the 
ſupport of the government. 
Whenſoever a poor. country eden 2 weal 
thy ſtate, in proceſs of time it becomes ſubje& to 
bribery. and corruption. While this ki 
ccorned to be venal, it was formidable. The Eng- 
liſh, who had made ſo eafy a conqueſt of Ireland 
ader- Henry II. could never eſtabliſh their domi- 
ion in Scot and : it was ſubdued indeed by that great 
general and able politician Edward III. but he could 
bot keep it. Thore has been ever ſuch an enmity 
nd jealouſy between the Scotch and the Engliſh, 
n. 3 n 
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in Europe that lay waſte, ſuch as the half of Dalma- 
Tanais, and- the fruitful province of the Ukraine; 


of the north I ought not to forget Scotland, of 


the Spa- 
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niards and the Portugueſe; , The houſe of Stuarts 
fat upon the throne. of Scotland ever fince 1370; 
but ur; pt there eee tg re ages 
r having been eighteen years a pr 
nn England, was aſſaſſinated by Tis ſubjects in 
1437. H. was killed in an unlueky expedi- 
tion to Roxburgh, at the age of twenty-nine. James 
III. was not yet y-five years old when he was 
Main by his own ſubjects in a pitched battle. James 
IV, - ſon-in-law of Henry VII. king of England, pe- 
riſhed in 1513s: 1s gd of thirty nine, in an en 
gagement with the Engliſh, after a very unfortu- 
nate reign. James V. died at thirty, in the very 
flower of his age, in 154. 
We ſhall ſee the daughter of James V. more 
unfortunate than all her predeceſſors, increaſing the it 
Jiſt of queens that ended their days by the hands i 
of a common exeeutioner. Her ſon James = 
king of Scotland, England, and Ireland, by h 
weakneſs laid the foundation of thoſe — | 
which brought his ſon Charles I. to the ſcaffold, 
which drove his other ſon James VII. into an indo- 
lent banifhment, and which ſtill keep this unhappy 
wandering family far from their native The 
2 unfortunate p of this houſe was during the 
eigus of Charles V. and of Francis I. when James V. 
2 queen of Scots, fat on the throne of 
Scotland, and when after his gerate his widow, 
Mary of Lorrain, mother of Mary Stuart, was 
intruſted with the regency. of the kingdom. The 
Fo 
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Of + Germany, &c. 29 
other. * Thus a preliminary idea has been given of 
the intereſts of the northern and ſouthern powers. 


We have only to explain more F We . 
tion a _— in the 2 90 


e H 3k b. xcIx. 
of Germany and the empire. l f 


"HE name of the weſterri empire al fablited : p 

it had been long no more than an onerous title ; 
which'þ inly appeared, when that ambitious prince 
Edward III. king of England, to whom it was of- 
fered by — in 1348, refuſed to acc = | 
it. Charles IV. though conſidered as the leg! 
of the empire, yet could not prevail on . | 
cent VI. and the Roman barons, to ſuffer him to be 
crowned emperor at Rome, except on condition that 
he would not lie in that city. His famous ene bull 
remedied, in ſome —— the 
ny. The number of the eleftors wa 0 by this this 
conſtitution, which was looked upon 7 a fundamen- 
tal law, though it has been Fane altered. In his 
time the Imperial cities had a deliberative voice at 
the diets. The towns of Lombardy were really free; 
and the empire had only ſome particular rights over 
them. The lords continued to be ſovereigns upon 
their lands in Weg ele and in OY, during the 
following reigns. 

The reigns of Wencetlaus; Robert, Joſſe, and 
Sigiſmond, were times of darkneſs, in which we ſee 
not the leaſt trace of the majeſty of the empire, ex- 
| cept at the council of Conſtance, which 'was-ſurn- 
his ap Sighond, and where” he Rane in all 
| NIS 8 n 
The emperors bad tee at all left; heving 
parted with them to the x or to. the Imperial 
cities, 
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cities, "RE" to make intereſt againſt the lords of 


the great fiefs, and ſometimes for the ſake of money. 


All that remained to them was the ſubſidy of the Ro- 


man months, which was paid only in time of war, or 

for the vain ceremony of being crowned at Rome. 
They were therefore under an abſolute neceſſity of 
electing a powerful chief, which was the reaſon of 


- giving the ſcepter to the houſe of Auſtria, They had 


need of a prince whoſe territories on the one hand 


communicated with Italy; and on the other, might 


enable him to. ſtem the inundations of the Turks. 
This advantage Germany found in Albert II. duke of 
Auſtria, king of — and Bohemia, which. i = 
what fixed the Imperial dignity in his family : the : 


throne became hereditary without ceaſing to be elec- 


tive. Albert and his ſucceſſors were. rs ry becauſe 
they were poſſeſſed of extenſive demeſnes ; and Ro- 


ſen becauſe he had none. The reaſon is obvious : 
Rodolph was elected at a time when the houſes of 
Frm and Swabia threatenedrthe empire with ar- 
wer; and Albert II. at a 2 when the 
aſe of Auſtria was judged to have power ſufficient 
to wo ary though not to enflave, the empire. 
Upon this account Frederick III. was elected em- 
peror. Germany in his time was in a ſtate of lan- 
guid tranquillity. He was not ſo powerful as he might 
have been; and we have already ſeen that he was far 
from being the ſovereign ef —— as Was 
pompou pouſly mentioned in his epita 
Maximilian I. when only king of the Romans, 
began tomake a more ſhining figure by the battle of 
ſte, which he gained over the French in 
1479, and by the treaty of” 147 2, by which he ob- 
tained the quiet poſſeſſion of Franche-Comté, Ar- 


tois, and Charolois. But as he received nothing from 


the Low Countries which belonged to his ſon Philip 
the Handſome, nothing from the people of Germany, 


and 


dolph of Habſburgh, the ſtock of his family, was cho- 
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and but a very ſmall matter from his own territories, 

which were kept in awe by France, he never would 
have had any credit in Italy, were it not for the league 
of Cambray, and for Lewis XII. who was working 
for Maximilian. [ 165 

At firſt the pope and the Venetians hin- 1508. 
dered him from being crowned ,emperor at 
Rome, ſo that as he could not receive the crown from 
the pope, he only aſſumed the fitle of empe- ; 
ror elect. After the league of Cambray he 1513. 
took pay of Henry VIII. king of England, 
which was one hundred crowns a day. In his domini- 
ons in Germany he had men enough to fight the 
Turks; but he had not thoſe treaſures by which 
France, England and Italy at that time were able to 
maintain a war. Wm 

Germany was become a republic of princes and 
cities, though the head expreſſed himſelf in his edits 
as abſolute maſter of the univerſe. It was divided ſo 
early as the year 1500, into ten circles: the direQors 
of thoſe circles being ſovereign princes, and the gene- 
rals and colonels of the troops being paid by the pro · 
vinces, and not by the emperor, this eſtabliſhment con- 
netted all the parts of Germany together, and main- 
tained its freedom. As the ſupreme court of judi- 
cature, the Imperial chamber, was paid by the 
Princes and by the cities, and did not refide in the 
emperor's private demeſnes, this was alſo a ſupport , 
of the public liberty. Tt is very true that this cham- 
ber could not put its decrees in execution againſt the 
great princes, unleſs it was ſupported by-the reſt of 
the empire; but this a of liberty ſhewed its 


exiſtence. This is ſo far matter of fact, that the 
Aulic council which took its preſent form in 1512, 
and was dependent only on the emperors, ſoon be- 
came the principal ſupport of their authority. 

Under this form of government Germany was at 
that time as happy as any other ſtate in the world. 
OE AY —_— 2 ne 
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emperors 
: The title of Ceſar has been onl 
| teſted rights, of undetermined diſputes, of apparent 
| „ and of real weakneſs. It was no more 
the time when the Othos made tributary kings. It 


* 


the „there was no ap- 


Pearance 

due it. The ſoil being fruitful and well cultivated, 
the people had no occaſion to go abroad, as former- 
ly, in ſearch of new ſettlements; and they were 
neither fo rich, nor ſo poor, nor ſo united, as to be 
able to conquer all Italy. 


But what right had Germany then to Italy or to 


the Roman empire ? The fame as that of the Othos, 
and of the imperial houſe of Swabia; the ſame as 
that which had coſt ſo much blood, and had ſuffer- 
ed ſo many changes, ſince John XII. who was a Ro- 
man patrician, as well as pope, inſtead of reviving 
the courage of the antient Romans, had the im- 
rudence to call in foreigners to his aſſiſtance. 
ome had reaſon to repent it; for ever ſince there 
has been a kind of war between the .prieſthood and 
the empire, as likewiſe between the rights of the 
„ and the liberties of the Italian provinces. 

the ſource of con- 


Lewis XII. had cultivated a good underſtanding with 
the Venetians, inſtead of going to war with them, 
ly the emperors would never more have ſet 
_ foot in Italy. But it is a neceſſary conſequence of 
the diſcord of the Italian princes, and of the nature 


of the du kg ark vernment, that a great part of this 


2 a prey to ſtrangers.. 


CHAP. 
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h As it was inhabited by a warlike people, capable of f 
that the Turks would be ever able to ſub- 
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abſolute princes. Before the reign of Charles 
V. "the emperors durit not ſo much as pretend 10 


arbitrary power. The ' popes indeed were become $2 
a great deal more maſters than formeriy in Rome, 


but leſs in the church. The crowns of Hungary 
and Bohemia were ſtill cledtive, like thoſe of the 


North; now all elections a com- 


& between the king and the nation. The kings - 


pa 
of England could 3 make, nor abuſe the laws, 


without the concurrence of parliament. In Caſtile 
Iſabella reſpected the Cortes, which are the ſtates f 
the kingdom. In Arragon Ferdinand the catholic 


was not able to deſtroy the authority of the juſti> - 
ciary, who thought he had a right of trying crowned : 


heads. France alone, ſince the reign-of Lewis XI. 
was become an abſolute monarchy ; happy govem- 


ment, when ſuch a king as Lewis XI. repaired the 
miſtakes which he committed in 05 to r 14 
ſtates, by ard eff v e 


The general policy of Europe was 
ſuch a degree, dards private n the feudal: 


lords were no longer 97 ey any EET but the: 


cuſtom of duels continued. 
| Theſe combats were ne 


crees of the who have been obie 


d to enact 


Ppopes, 
wiſe laws, and even laws uſeful to Chriſtendom, AJ 


where their own intereſts were not con- 
cerned: but yet t 


many biſhops, The parliaments of France fomes- - 


ttmes ordered them; witneſs the duel between Le 


Gris and Carrouges in the reign of Charles V: after 
that a great many duels were fought according to 


Cx law. 


hg 
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were permitted. by a great: 
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law. The ks abuſe was likewiſe ſupported in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, by forms conſidered as eſſen- 


tial. They were ſure to confeſs and to receive the 


ſacrament, before they ſet about committing, mur- 


der. The good chevalier Bayard always took care 
- to 'have a maſs celebrated, when he went to fight a 


duel. The combatants choſe a godfather, whoſe 


. . buſineſs it was to match their arms, and eſpecially to 


ſee that they had no enchantments about them ; for 


theſe knights were extremely credulous. 


There have been inſtances. of ſome of this Ar 


of i men, who have gone in ſearch of duels into fo- 


reign countries, without any other motive than the 


defire of ſignalizing their proweſs. John duke of 
Bourbonnois publiſhed a declaration in 1414, that be 


would go over to. England with fexteen knights, and 


there fight it aut in order to avoid idlencſs, and to 
merit the good graces of the fair lady whoſe bumble 
ſervant be was. + 

The tournaments, Wong likewiſe condemned by 
the popes, were every where in uſe. | They were 
ſtill called Ludi Gallic, becauſe Godfrey of Preuilly 
Had made a code of the laws relating to them in the 


eleventh century. Above a hundred knights had 
been killed at theſe ſports, and Lon they were more 


| than ever in v 
The death of Henry II. OR. wal killed at a tour- 


nament in 15 59, ſeemed to put an end to thoſe un- 


happy ſports. Vet within a twelvemonth after this 


cataſtrophe they were revived at Orleans, the no- 


bility wanting amuſements, and preſerving a ſtrong 
paſſion for this their favourite entertainment. On 


this eee Henry de Bourbon Montpenſier, prince 


of the blood, was killed by a fall from his horſe: = 
after which all tournaments entirely ceaſed. It is 


Fi, ye tha ſome —— of theſe TO was pre- 
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ſerved in the * Pas darmes, held by Charles I'X- 
and Henry III. a year after the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew ; for in thoſe ſhocking times it was the 
cuſtom to intermix ſports and feſtivals with proſerip- 
tions. But this Pas d'armes was not at all dange- 
rous; for they did not fight in good earneſt; There 
was no tournament at the marriage of the duke of 
Joyeuſe in 1581; though the term is uſed on this 
occaſion in L'Etoile's journal. The noblemen did 
not fight, and what L' Etoile calls a tournament was 
only a kind of martial dance exhibited by come - 
dians in the garden of the Louvre; fo that itavas 
an entertainment repreſented before the court, but 
not wherein the courtiers aCted a part themſelves. 
The ſports which atterwards continued to bear the 
name of tournaments, were no more than carouſals. 
The ſuppreſſion of tournaments muſt therefore be 
dated from the year 1560: with them died the an- 
tient ſpirit of chivalry, to appear no more except in 
romances: Thus ſpirit prevailed tly at the time 
of Francis I. and Charles V. Francis was a true 
knight, and Charles would fain be one. - They gave 
one another -publickly the lye, and then ſent each 
other a formal challenge: they had afterwards a fa- 
miliar interview, when the emperor entruſted him- 
ſelf into the king's power without any other ſecurity. 
than his word of honour, which he was-incapable of 
violating. There are a great many paſſages in the 
reigns of both theſe princes which remind us of the 
heroic or fabulous times; but the more refined po- 
licy of Charles bore a nearer reſemblance to the pre- 
ſent age. | | 7 & 
The art of war, the order of battle, together 
with offenſive and defenſive weapons, were quite dif- 
ferent from what they are in our days. | 
The emperor Maximilian had intrcduced the 
arms of the Macedonian-phalanx, which were pikes 
e ee eighteen 
* A narrow paſſage kept by one or more knights 

' againſt all comers, we 915 | 


* 
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eighteen feet long. 
the wars of Lombardy, but they changed them af- 
terwards for the two-handed ſword. 

The arquebuſes were become a neceſſary wea- 
pon of offence againſt the ſteel armour, with which 
the 1 were covered. Very few helmets 
or cuiraſſes were F oof againſt thoſe arquebuſes. 
'The gendarmery, who were called the main battle, 
Fought on foot as tf as on horſeback: in the © the 
teenth cen e French gendarmery were the 
moſt er . 15 

The German and Spaniſh nfo were reput 
the beſt. The military cry was aboli 
all armies. 
With reſpe to political government; I find that 

the miniſters 75 moſt kingdoms were cardinals. In 
Spain I behold a Ximenes under Iſabella, who after 
the death of the queen is regent of the kingdom; 


who ſtruts in a cordelier's habit, and places his 
whole pride in trampling the Spaniſh faſtuoſity un- 


der his ſandals; who raiſes an army at his own ex- 
„ Carries it over to Africa, and takes Oran; 


who in ſhort is abſolute throughout the kingdom, 


till the young king Charles V. ſends him back 
7 his archbiſhopric of Toledo, which breaks his 
5 

In France Lewis XII. is governed by the car- 
dinal d' Amboiſe: and cardinal Duprat i is miniſter to 
Francis I. In England Henry VIII. is twenty years 
ſubject to cardinal Woolſey, a butcher's fo a 


proud a man as Amboiſe, and who, like him, want- 


ed to be pope, and, like him, was diſappointed. 


Charles V. entruſted the adminiſtration of 8 ain 
to his preceptor cardinal Adrian, whom he after- 


wards made pope; and cardinal Granvelle had ſome 


time after the government of Flanders. Cardinal 
Martinuſius was miniſter in Hungary under * 
nand * of Charles V. EY 
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The reaſon why ſuch a number of clerg 
have had the adminiſtration of countries a e as 


2 military government, is not only becauſe the kings - 


of thoſe countries are more apt to conſide in a prieſt 
whom they have no cauſe to fear, than in a gene- 


ral of an army, of whom they are often jealous ; . 


but likewiſe becaufe thoſe churchmen are frequently 
better inſtructed, and better qualified for conducting 
litical affairs, than generals or courtiers. 


It was not till this century that the French car- 


dinals began to take place of the chancellors. The 


members of the ſacred college diſputed the point 
of precedency with the eleCtors of Germany, and 


yet in France and England they ;clded the pre- 


eminence to the n - which is one of Rhe 


many contradictions that human pride had intro-—- 


duced into the republic of Chriſtendom. It appears 


from the regiſters of the parliament of England 


that lord chancellor Warham took place of cardinal 
Woolley till the year 1516. - 
Kings at that time began to affeQ the title of ma- 


jeſty. The article of precedency among crowned 


heads was - ſettled at Rome: and to the emperor 


were unanimouſly-yielded the firſt honours. Next _ 
to him followed the king of France without com- 
petition : Caſtile, Arragon, Portugal, and Sicily, in- 
terchanged with England: to thoſe ſucceeded Scot= 
land, Hungary and Navarre, Cyprus, Bohemia, and 


Poland : Denmark and Sweden were the laſt, Theſe 
precedencies afterwards occaſioned violent diſputes. 
Moſt kings pretended to be upon a par; but none 
of them have attempted to diſpute the point with 
the emperor, who has preſerved his rank, but loſt 


his power. 


The ilicans of civil life were all different from N 


ours; the doublet and ſhort cloak were now the 
dreſs of the ſeveral courts $ of Fee Let tl 1 gen- 
emen 


0 


- 
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tlemen of the law ſtill wore a long robe; and 
trading people a ſhort coat which came half = 


| down their legs. 


In the reign of Francis I. there were two 
coaches in Paris, one for the queen, and the other 
for Diana of Poitiers. Both men and women went 
on horſeback. _ 

There was ſo great an increaſe of . that in 
15 19, Henry VIII. king of England promiſed a por- 
tion of three hundred and thirty-three thouſand 
' crowns of gold to his daughter Mary, who was to 
be my to the eldeſt Fa of Francis I. Never 
had there been an inſtance of fo large a dower. 
The interview between Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
was a long time celebrated for its magnificence. Their 
camp was called the camp of tbe cloatb of 1iſſue ; 
but from this tranſient parade, or luxurious effort, 
we muſt not conclude that the magnificence was 
general, nor that they had thoſe uſeful conveniencies 
ſo ſuperior to the pomp of a day, which in our times 
are grown ſo common, Induſtry had not as yet 
changed thoſe huts of wood and plaiſter, of which 
the city of Paris was compoſed, into ſumptuous pa- 
laces. London was ſtill worſe built, and they lived 
much harder ; even the firſt peers of the realm 
Carried their wives behind them on horſeback, when 
they went into the country. Thus it was that all 
the princeſſes travelled, their heads covered with a 
riding-hood of waxed- linen in rainy weather. They 


went in no other habit to court: and this uſage 


continued till the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury. The magnificence of Charles V. of Fran- 


cis I. of Henry VIII. and of Leo X. was confined to 


days of fhow and ſolemnity. But now, the daily 
- entertainments, the multitude of gilded coaches, 
the vaſt number of lamps with which the large 


towns are lighted by night, form a far nobler 
ſight, 


£ 
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ſight, and are a greater mark of plenty than the 
moſt gaudy ceremonies of the monarchs of the ſix- 
teen n 5 het IN 
So early as the reign of Lewis XII. they had 
begun to introduce the filken and gold ſtuffs ma- 
nufactured in Italy, inſtead of coſtly furs. There 
| were no ſilk manufactures at that time at Lyons. 
Goldſmiths ware was likewiſe very bad; and Lewis 
XII. having by an indiſcreet ſumptuary law forbid 
it throughout his kingdom, the French had their 
plate from Venice. The goldſmiths were reduced 
to poverty, when the king wiſely repealed his law. 
Francis I. growing an œconomiſt towards the 
latter end of his days, iſſued out an edict againſt 
the uſe of gold and ſilken ſtuffs; a prohibition re- 
newed by Henry II. But if thoſe laws had been 
ſtrictly obſerved, the manufactures of Lyons would. 
have been deſtroyed. What induced thoſe princes, 
to enact ſuch laws, was the importation of the ſilk 
from abroad. Under Henry II. none but biſhops 
were permitted to wear ſilk clothes. The princes 
and princeſſes had the excluſive privilege of wearing 
ſcarlet clothes, either of ſilk or of wool. In fine, -in 
the year 1563, none except princes and biſhops-were 
allowed the privilege of wearing ſilk ſhoes. + - 
Theſe ſumptuary laws prove only that the go- 
verninent had not always the moſt comprehenſive 
views; and that it appeared more eaſy to the mini- 
ſters to proſcribe than to encourage induſtry. N 
There had been no plantations as yet of mul- 
berry trees but in Italy and Spain: gold was ma- 
nufactured only at Venice and Milan: yet the 
French faſhions began already to be copied in Ger- 
many and England, and in Lombardy. The Ita- 
lian hiſtorians complain that ſince the expedition of 
Charles VIII. their countrymen affected the French 
dreſs, and that they ſent to France for all the or- 
naments of attire, pk 
Pops 


ER. . 1-5 
Pope Julius II. was the firſt who let his beard 
grow, in order to inſpire the people with a new de- 
gree of veneration. Francis I. Charles V. and all 
the other kings followed this example, which was 
immediately adopted by their courtiers. But the 
gentlemen of the long-robe, who are attached to 
the antient cuſtoms, be they what they will, conti- 
med to have their faces ſhaved, while the young 
captains affetcd the mark of grevity and old age. | 
This is but a trifling obſervation, yet it comes into 
the hiſtory of uſages and cuſtoms. 

But an article more worth the attention of poſ. 
terity, more important than this variety of cuſtoms * 
introduced dy caprice, this ſucceſſion of laws abo- 
liſhed by time, or all thoſe quarrels of princes which 
die with them, is the never fading glory of the po- 
lite arts. This glory, during the Shole ſixteenth 
century, fell to the ſhare of Italy only. Nothing 
can give us a ſtronger idea of antient Greece: for 

as the arts flouriſhed in Greece in the midſt of fo- 
reign and civil wars, ſo they had the ſame fate in 
Italy; and almoſt every thing in that happy climate 
was carried to its ſummit of perfection, while the 
armies of Charles V. were plundering Rome, while 
Barbaroſſa was ravaging the fea coafts, and the dif- 
ſentions of the ſeveral princes and republi ics, inter- 
the public tranquillity. 

Italy had its Thucydides in Guicciardin, who 
wrote the hiſtory of the wars of his own time, as 
Thucydides wrote the war of Peloponneſus. There 

were no orators like Demoſthenes, Pericles, and 
Eſchines, in any of the Italian provinces; the go- 
vernment in moſt places being inconſiſtent with 
this kind of merit. Their ſtage, though far ſhort 
of that degree of perfection to which the French 
theatre afterwards attained, might be compared to 


the Greek drama which they began to revive; and 
| Machiavel's 


N 
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Machiavel's Mandragora alone is preferable per- 
haps to all Ariſtophanes's comedies. Beſides, Mas 
chiavel was an excellent hiſtorian, and a'man of fine 
genius, ſo that there can be no manner of compa- 
riſon betwixt him and Ariſtophanes. If we would 
impartially weigh Homer's Gayſſey and Arioſto's 
Rolando in the fame ſcales, the Italian in many re- 
ſpects has greatly the advantage. They had both 
the ſame defect, a luxuriant fancy, and an exceſſive 
fondneſs of the marvellous; but Arioſto has made 
us amends by the exactneſs of his allegories, by _ 
keenneſs of his ſatyr, by his profound knowledge 
human nature, by his comic graces intermixed with 
ſtrokes of terror, in a word by ſuch a cluſter of beau- 
ties of every kind, that he has found out the ſecret 
of making us fall in love with a monſter.  _ 
In regard to the Iliad, let every impartial judge 
conſult his own breaſt, and tell us what he thinks 
would be his real opinion, upon the firſt reading of 
this poem, and that of Taſſo, without knowing the 
names of the authors, or the time when their works 
were compoſed, but determining only by the plea- 
ſure he received from each. Could he poſſibly 
avoid giving the preference to Taſſo in every re- 
ſpet? Would not he find that the Italian was 
more intereſting, had more œconomy, order, va- 


riety, exactneſs, and elegance; in a word, more - 


that ſoftneſs which adds a luſtre to the ſublime. 
J queſtion, whether they will even bear a compa- 
riſon a few ages hence? 5 

It ſeems indubitable that in the fixteenth century, 
painting was carried to a pitch of perfection un- 
known to the antient Greeks; for neither had they 
that variety of colours uſed by the Italians, nor 
were they acquainted with the art of perſpective 
or of chiaro-oſcuro, „ 
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Sculpture, the eaſieſt and moſt confined of the 
two, was the art in which the Greeks excelled; 


and the Italians glory in not falling far ſhort of thoſe. 
models. They have ſurpaſſed them in architec- 


ture; aud all nations acknowledge that nothing 


can be compared, to the principal church of mo- 


dern Rome; the fineſt, the largeſt; and: the boldeſt 
temple the world ever beheld. bs 5 

Muſic was not thoroughly cultivated till after the 
ſixteenth. century; but we have the ſtrongeſt pre- 
ſumption to believe that it is greatly ſuperior to that 
of the Greeks, who have left us no monument 


whereby we can in the leaſt imagine, that they had 
a knowledge of harmony vr ſinging in parts. 
The ingraving of prints is an art invented at 


Florence in the fifteenth century, and was even 


then in its perfection. The Germans had the ho- 
Nour of being the inventers of printing, much about 


the time that ingraving was diſcovered, and by this 
diſcovery alone they have multiplied human know- 
ledge. It is not true, notwithſtanding what the En- 
gliſh authors of the univerſal hiſtory 5 that 
Fauſtus was condemned to the flames by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, as a conjurer. But it is true that his 
factors or agents, who came to Paris to vend the firſt 


printed editions, were accuſed of magic. This ac- 


cufation indeed was attended with no conſequence ; 


it is only a melancholy proof of the groſs ignorance 


which over-ſpread Europe, and which even the art 


of printing could not for a long time diſpel. The 


parliament. in 1474 -ordered all the books to be 


ſeized, which one of the factors had brought from 


Mentz. Lewis XI. was obliged to forbid thoſe ma- 


giſtrates from taking cognizance of the affair, and 
to order that the proprietors ſhould be reimburſed. 


 _ the value of their books. 


Real philoſophy did not begin to emit its rays, 
n 


a in the fixteenth century. 43 
till towards the cloſe of this bright century Galileo 
was the firſt who taught phyfics to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of truth and reaſon. It was a little before 
his time that Copernicus, on the frontiers of Poland, 
diſcovered the true ſyſtem of the world. Gallileo 
was not only the firſt that had a juſt taſte of phyſics, 
but he wrote as elegantly as Plato; and in this he 
had incomparably the advantage of the Greek philo- 
ſopher, that he aſſerted nothing but what was cer- 
tain and intelligible. ,' The manner in which this 
eat man was treated by the inquiſition towards the 
atter end of · his days, would reflect perpetual diſ- 
grace on Italy, if this diſgrace was not wiped off 
by the very glory of Galileo. Seven inquiſitors 
paſſed a decree in 1616, declaring the opinion of 
Copernicus, ſo beautifully illuſtrated by the Floren- 
tine philoſopher, not only beretical in faith, but ab- 
ſurd in philoſophy. ' This ſentence againſt an opi- 
nion which has been ſince fo variouſly confirmed, 
is a pregnant teſtimony of the force of prejudice. 
It ſhould be a leſſon: to thoſe who have nothing but 
power on their ſide, to be ſilent when philoſophy 
ſpeaks, and not to attempt to determine points 
which do not fall under their juriſdition. Ga- 
lileo was afterwards condemned by the ſame tribu- 
nal to do penance in priſon, and obliged to retract 
on his knees. His ſentence was indeed milder than 
that of Socrates ; but it expoſes the ſtupidity of the 
Roman judges, as much as the condemnation of 
| Socrates ſhewed the ignorance of the judges of Athens. 
There is a ſort of fatality in human nature, that truth 
is to be perſecuted when firſt it begins to make its 
appearance. Philoſophy thus reſtrained could not 
make ſo great a progreſs in the ſixteenth century, 


* 


as the polite arts. e Fro 
The religious diſputes, in which the public were 
engaged in Germany, in the North, in N ) 


. Of: Gharles L, © ci. 


and in „ England, retarded inſtead of 
progeſs of reaſon. It was impoſſible for people 
that were blind, and fought like madmen, to find 


out the right road to truth. Theſe quarrels were 


only one diſtemper more added to the _ 
mind. The arts continued to flouriſh in Italy, be- 
cauſe the peſt of religious controverſy had not pe- 
netrated into that country: and it ſo happened, that 
while they were cutting one another's throats in 
Germany, France, and England, for things they 
did not underſtand; Italy etely at re 
the amazing event of the plundering-of Rome by 
the army of Charles V. applied herſelf more than 
ever to the improvement of the liberal arts. In 
other countries the religious wars were productive 
of barbariſm and ruins ; while Rome and ſeveral ei- 
ties in Italy were diſplaying the wonders of architec- 
ture. Ten popes ſucceſſively and almoſt without in- 
ter „contributed to finifh the church of St. Pe. 
ter, and at the ſame time encouraged the other arts. 
Nothing of the like kind was to be ſeen in the reſt 
of Europe. In a word, Italy alone had then the glory 
of being the ſeat of genius and taſte, a glory raced 
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Charles V. to the Imperial. dignity in 1519. 
of the Emperor Maximiljan's ſcheme to make 55 


Jef Pope. o the _ of ett nano. 


c Tone this bentiry, in which Charles v. 
obtained the Imperial diadem, the popes had 


no longer the power to diſpoſe of this dignity as in 
former times; and the emperors had forgot their 


to the capital of Europe, Theſe mutual pre- 
tenſions 
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and Francis I. 45 
tenſions were not unlike thoſe empty titles of king 
, France, and king of Navarre, the former till 
aſſumed by the king 75 England, and che latter re- 
_ - tained by the kin — RR | 

The parties of Guelphs and Gibellines were 4. 
moſt entirely forgot. Maximilian had only acquired 
a few towns in Italy, for which he was indebted to 
whe league of Cambray, having wreſted them from 
the Venetians: but he had deviſed a new method of 
ſubjecting Rome and Italy to the emperors ; which 
was to become pope himſelf after the demiſe of 
Julius II, having buried his wife, daughter | 
of Galeazzo Maria, duke of Milan. There 1513. 
are ſtill extant two letters in — 
writing, one to his daughter Margaret, goverinth of 
the Low Countries, the other to the lord of Chie- 
ores, wherein he diſcloſes his defign. 

Who can tell what might have RE had 
the fame head been incircled with the Imperial and 
-papat-crowns ꝰ the fyſtem of Europe might have 
deen changed; but it took 2 quite different torn 
under Charles V. 

Immediately upon the death of Maximi- 15 18. 
lian, when the diſputes about indul 
and Martin Luther, began to divide ermany, Fran- 
cis J. king of France, and Charles of Auſtria, king 

of Spain, the two Sicifies, and Navarre, and fove- 
reign of the ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands, 
ſtood candidates for the Imperial dipnity, at a time 
when Germany menaced Wy tha the Turks had need of 
ſuch a chief of Francis I. or Charles of Auſtria. 
There had been no inſtance before of ed on 
kings making ' intereſt for the 8 
7 — I. was five years older than cape, 


a py late exploits ſeetned more Py | 


2 his acceſſion to the crown in , the re- 
1 of 'Getioa' ſurrendered herſelf oi e more into 
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' the hands of the French, by means of the intrigues 


of ſome of her own citizens. And immediately : 
Francis I. marched into Italy with the ſame rapt- 


| dity as his predeceſfors. 
His buſineſs was to conquer the dutchy of Mi- 
lan, which had been loſt by Lewis XII. and to wreſt 
it once more from the unhappy. family of Sforza. 
He had the Venetians on his ſide, who wanted at 
leaſt to recover the Veroneſe, of which they had 
been ſtripped by Maximilian. Againſt him were 
pope Leo X. a lively and intriguing prince, and the 
emperor Maximilian, who was worn out with age, 
and incapable of aCting: but his moſt dangerous 
enemies were the Swiſs, {till irritated againſt France, 
ſince their quarrel with Lewis XII, and inflamed 


1 by the harangues of Matthew Schaner, cardinal of - 


Sion. They then aſſumed the title of defenders of 


the popes, and protectors of princes ; and indeed 
for the laſt ten years this was not an imaginary title. 


The king on his march to Milan, continued all 
the while to negotiate with this nation. Practiſed 
in the art of diſſimulation, which they had learnt 
of the cardinal of Sion, they amuſed his majeſty 
with empty promiſes, till news being brought that 
the military cheſt of France was arrived, they 
thought they ſhould have it in their power to carry 
off the money, the king and all, and at the ſame 
: ye to deliver Italy. 

An army of 25,000 Swiſs, with St. Pe- 
151 5. ter's keys on their backs and breaſts, 1 
of them armed with Pikes eighteen feet 


long, with which the 25 moved in cloſe battalions, 
a 


others with large two handed ſwords, advanced with 
loud ſhouts towards the king's camp, in the; neigh- 
bourhood of Marignano. 


in Italy, this was the bloodieſt and longeſt. Ne 


French and Swiſs being mixed together in the ob- 
1 * the night, were obliged to n for day- 


light 


at Marignano. 47 
light to renew the engagement. The king ſlept on [ 
the carriage of a cannon within ſifty paces of a Swiſs - © 
battalion. In this engagement thoſe people always at- 
tacked, and the French were upon the defenſive. This, 
in my opinion, is a ſufficient proof that the French 
may have that patient courage, which is ſometimes as 
-neceſfary as the impetuous ardour generally allowed 
them. It was very extraordinary in a young prince, | 
only one and twenty years of age, not to loſe his 
preſence of mind in ſo long and ſo bloody an action. 
There was very little chance for the Swiſs to be vic- 
torious, becauſe the black German bands in the king's 
army were as good infantry as theirs, and they had 
no gendarmes. What ſurprizes me, is their being 
able to withſtand almoſt two days the weight of 
thoſe heavy harſe, which were continually preſſing 
upon their broken battalions. The old marſhal de Tri- 
| vulce uſed to call this the battle of the giants. All the 
world allowed that the honour of this victory was chief- 
ly. owing to the famous conſtable Charles of Bour- 
Bon, who was afterwards ill rewarded, and took tos - 
dear a revenge. The Swiſs at length turned their 
backs, though not entirely routed ; they loſt up- F 
ward of ten thouſand upon the field of battle, and | 
left the Milaneſe to the conqueror. Maximilian 
Sforza was carried into France like Lewis the Moor, 
but upon milder conditions. He became 
a ſubject, whereas the other had been made 1515 
a captive. The ſovereign of the fineſt pro-  * ᷑ 
vince in Italy, was permitted to live in France with 
a moderate penſion. - .  _ 2 
After the battle of Marignano, and the con- 
queſt of the Milaneſe, Francis concluded an alli- 
ance with pope Leo X. as alſo with the Swiſs, who 
at length choſe rather to ſupply the French with 
troops than to fight againſt them. He compelled 
the emperor Maximilian to reſtore the Veroneſe to 
dme Venetians, who have kept it ever ſince. He 
1 2 85 F- procured 
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for Leo X- the dutchy of Urbino, which 

ſtill belongs to the church : thus he was confidered 
as the umpire of Italy, as the greateſt prince in Eu- 
rope, and the beſt qualified for the Imperial crown, 
to which he now aſpired after the death of Maxi- 
milian. Fame had not as yet ſo much to boaſt of in 
favour of young Charles of Auſtria ; and this very 
—  Ercrmjmnd the electors to give him 
the preference. They were afraid of being under 
too great a ſubjection to the king of France; and 
leſs apprehenfrve . of a maſter, whoſe dominions, 
"I more extenſive, were remote and 
13 ! 9. disjointed. Charles was therefore choſen 
emperor, notwithſtanding the four hundred 
thouſand crowns, with which Francis I. imagined 


| 1 the eleftoral votes, 
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5 0 HA P. CI I. 
of Charles V. and Francis I, tothe battle of Pavia. 


PVERY body knows the rivalſhip, which from 
that time aroſe between thoſe two princes, 
And how could they be otherwiſe than continually 
at war? Charles as ſovereign of the Netherlands laid 
claim to Artois, and to a great many towns; as 
king of Naples and Sicily, he ſaw Francis I. ready 
* good his pretenſions to thofe dominions, 
ed on the ſame title as thoſe of Lewis XII: as 
King of Spain, he had the ufurpation of Navarre to 
maintain: as emperor, he had the great fief of the 
dutehy of Milan to defend againft the pretenfions 
: if France. What a number. of pretences for Jaying 

Eorope waſte! 
|; Between N atk Leo N. would 
fan hold the balance. But how is it poſſible for him 
10 de it? Who is to be his vaſſal and king, of the 
1 —_— Charles or Francis? * to 
t me 


and Francis J. „ 
become of the old pontifical law enacted in the 13th 
century, thas no king of Naples ſball ever be empe- 
ror ? Leo X. had not power, ſufficient to ſee this law 
executed: it might be reſpected at Rome, but it 
was diſregarded in the empire. The pope is ſoon - 
obliged to grant a diſpenſation to Charles V. who 
indeed condeſcends to ſue for it: he is obliged to 
have a vaſſal who makes him tremble. He grants 
the diſpenſation, and the next moment he re- 
nts it. y | 5 CREST. 
This balance which Leo X. wanted to hold, was 
in the hands of Henry VIII. Hence he was courted 
by the king of France and by the emperor ; both of 
whom endeavoured to gain his chief miniſter cardi- 
nal Wolſey. 8 | 


Francis I. contrives the famous interview 1520. ; 


with the king of England in the neighbour-. 
hood of Calais. Charles afterwards, upon his arri- 
val from Spain, goes over to England ard meets 
Henry at Canterbury, who conducts him back to 
Calais and Gravelines. . 
It was natural that the king of England ſhould 
ſide with the emperor: for by ſuch an alliance he 
might expect to recover thoſe provinces in France, 
which had been poſſeſſed by his anceſtors; whereas 
by joining with Francis I, he could make no acqui- 
ſitions in Germany, where he had no pretenſions. 
While this prince is thus in ſuſpence, Francis I. 
begins this obſtinate quarrel by taking poſſeſſion of 
Navarre. I am far from loſing ſight of the general 
view of Europe, to refute the details of a few hiſto- 


rians; yet I cannot forbear obſerving how greatly | 


Puffendorf is miſtaken on ſome occaſions. He ſays, 
that this expeditionagainſt Navarre was undertaken 
in 1516, immediately after the death of Ferdinand 
the catholic, by the dethroned king. To which he 
adds, that Charles had always his plus ultra preſent 
to his mind, and was daily forming vaſt deſigns. 
5 1 ä 
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deſigns are hardly expected; and he had not yet 
taken plus ultra for his motto. In ſhort, it Was not 
John d' Albret that marched into Navarre in 1516, 
upon the death of Ferdinand; John d' Albret died 
this very ſame year: but it was Francis I. that made 
a tranſient conqueſt of this kingdom in the name of 
Henry d'Albret, not in 1516 but in 1521. 

Neither Charles VIII, nor Lewis XII, nor Fran- 
cis I, preſerved their conqueſts. Navarre was no 
ſooner ſubdued than recovered again by the Spaniards. 
From that time the French were conſtantly obliged to 
fight againſt the Spaniſh forces at every extremity of 
the kingdom, towards Fontarabia, Flanders, and 
Italy ; a fituation which continued till the eighteenth 
century. AY | 
1821. At the ſame time that the emperor's Spa- 

521. niſh troops retook Navarre, his German 


forces were penetrating into Picardy, and his adhe- 


rents in Italy were exciting the inhabitants in his fa- 
Vour. ooo eo 
Pope Leo X, ever wavering betwixt Francis T, 
and Charles V, at that time inclined towards the em- 
peror. He had reaſon to complain of the French: 
they had attempted to take Reggio from him, as an 
appendage of the Milaneſe; and by unſeaſonable acts 
of violence they were rendering themſelves odious 


to their new neighbours. Lautrec governor of the | 
.dutchy of Milan had ordered ſignor Pallavicini, ful- 


- 


pected of raiſing an inſurrection, to be quartered ; 


de Foix. This occaſioned a general diſguſt: and the 


French government neither redreſſed theſe diſorders | 


by a prudent conduct, nor by ſending the neceſſary 

ſupplies of money. n 
The Swiſs troops in the pay of France proved of 

no ſort of uſe; there were alſo troops of that na- 


and the confiſcated eſtate he gave to his own brother 
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Here are ſeveral miſtakes. In 1516 Charles was 
on fifteen years old, a time of life from which vaſt 
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EY tion in the Imperial 2 and the cardinal of Sion, 
1 a name ſo fatal to the kings of France, having en- 
- © ticed thoſe thatwere in the French army to go back 
t | to their own country ; Lautrec governor of the Mi- 
3 laneſe was firſt driven from the capital, and 
1 ſhortly out of Italy. Leo X. died at the 1521. 
A ſame time, when the temporal monarchy of 
F Þþ Rome was gaining ſtrength, and the ſpiritual begin- 
N ning to decline. . | . 
= Then indeed the power of Charles V, and the 
) wiſdom of his council, appeared in their full luſtre. 
. He had ſufficient intereſt to obtain the papal dignity 
0 for his preceptor Adrian, though a native of Utrecht, 
f and almoſt a ſtranger at Rome. His council conſiſt- 
1 ing of men of greater judgment than that of Fran- 
1 cis I, acted with ſuch policy as to prevail on Henry 
| VIII. to declare againſt France: this prince flattered- 
: ' himſelf that he might diſmember atleaſt thoſe pro- 
1 vinces, which had been heretofore poſſeſſed by his 
- = predeceffors. Charles himſelf ſets out for England 
do forward the armament and the embarkation of the 
= troops. Not long after he artfully detached the 
HH Venetians from their alliance with France, and 
s 4 brought them over to his own fide. In ſhort, he 
+ | had a party at Genoa, who with the aſſiſtance of 
n bis troops, drove away the French, and made a 
s | new doge under the Imperial protection. Thus 
s both his power and his policy began to ſtrengthen, 
e _ to encompaſs the French monarchy on every 
= ide. 3 88 
13 Under theſe circumſtances Francis I. expended 
r ö too much on his pleaſures, and kept but very little 
e | money for his affairs; ſo that he was obliged to take 
s a large grate of maſſive ſilver that weighed near 
y | ſeven thouſand marks, with which Lewis XI. had 
3 encircled the tomb of S. Martin at Tours. The 
of ſtate indeed ſtood more in need of this ſilver than 8. 
a- | Martin, yet the nature of the reſource was a proof 
Mn 
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of his urgent want. Beſides, it had been now ſome 
years ſince he had diſpoſed of twenty new employ- 


ments in the law, for a ſum of money. Thus the 
public ſale of juſtice, and the ſtripping of the 

rines, ſnewed very plainly the bad ſtate of his fi- 
nances. Francis perceived that all Europe was con- 
bined againſt him, and yet far from being diſhear- 


.tened, he faced the enemy on every fide. The fron- 


tiers of Picardy were put into ſuch order, that tho” 
the Engliſh were rolleſſed of Calais, the key of 
France, yet they were not able to force their way 
into the kingdom; in Flanders the war was carried 
on with alternate ſucceſs; towards Spain no attack 
was made ; in ſhort, the king having nothing left 
in Italy but the caſtle of Cremona, determined to 
go in perſon and reconquer the Milaneſe, that fatal 
object of French ambition. 


To find reſources for anſwering his purpoſes, - and 


to enable him to undertake a ſecond time the con- 


queſt of the dutchy of Milan, at the very time 


when France was attacked on every ſide, the crea- 
tion of twenty new employments in the law, and St. 


Martin's filver grate, were inſufficient. The king's 


demeſnes were alienated for the firſt time, the land 


tax and other impoſts were raiſed. This was a great 


advantage which the kings of France had over their 
neighbours ; Charles V. was not fo deſpotic in any 


exhauſting the ſubje& was productive of ſeveral ca- 


lamities to France. 


Among the cauſes of the diſaſters that befel Fran- 
cis I, we may reckon his injuſtice to the conſtable of 
Bourbon, to whom he was indebted for the ſucceſs 


of the battle of Marignano. The mortifications the 
conſtable had ſuffered upon all occaſions, were his 
leaſt complaint. Louiſa of Savoy, dutcheſs of An- 


gouleme, the king's mother, had made overtures of 
| 5 | marriage 


part of his dominions; but this — as of 
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Of the Conſtable of Bourbon. 53 
raarriage to the conſtable upon the death of his 
wife: meeting with a repulſe ſhe reſolved to ruin 
him, ſince ſhe could not have him for her huſband ; 
ſhe went to law with him in a cauſe that by all the 
lawyers: was reckoned very unjuſt; and none but 
an omnipotent queen mother could have ſuc- 
ceedet. . | | | 

The point in diſpute was the whole eſtate of 
the branch of Bourbon. The judges were influenced 
by the court to paſs a decree, by which the eſtate 
was ſequeſtered, and the conſtable left deſtitute. 
'This prince ſends his friend the biſhop. of Autun 
to the king, to beg his majeſty would grant him a 
demurrer. The king would not ſo much as fee the 
biſhop. The conſtable, driven to deſpair, had been 
already ſollicited to go over to Charles V. It would 
have been great in him, to have ſerved with fidehty, 
and ſuffered with patience. But there is another 
kind of greatneſs, that of revenge: Charles of 
Bourbon unfortunately embraced the latter; he 
quitted France, to ſerve under the emperor. Few 
men ever indulged themſelves more in this cruel pleas 
ſure of revenge. 1 = 

The conſtable is immediately created generaliſſimo 
of the emperor's armies, and marches into the dute- 
chy of Milan, which the French had again invad d 
under Admiral Bonnivet his greateſt enemy. A ge- 
_ neral thoroughly acquainted with the French troops, 
with their ſtrong as well as weak ſide, muſt have 
been of great advantage to Charles: but there were 
other circumſtances ſtill more in his favour ; almoſt 
all the princes of Italy were in his intereſt, the peo- 


ple hated the French Government; in ſhort, he 


had the beſt officers in Europe, the marquiſs of Piſ- 
cara, Lannoy, John of Medicis, names till cele- 
brated in our days. 
Admiral Bonnivet was not to be compared to thoſe 
generals: but even if he had ſurpaſſed them in abi- 
| "BJ lities, 


54 Of the Conſtable of Bourbon. Ch. cii. 
ties, his troops were greatly inferior to theirs both 


in number and goodneſs, and moreover they were 
ul paid. He was obliged to give way; and in his 
retreat the Imperialiſts attacked him at Biagraſſe. 
Here the French were routed, and the famous Ba- 
yard, who never commanded in chief, but who 
richly deſerved the title of the undaunted and un- 


blemifhed chevalter, was mortally wounded. Few 


readers are ignorant that Charles of Bourbon ſeeing 
Him in this plight, told him how greatly he lamented 
his, fate, and that the chevalier made anſwer as he 
was dying, © it is not me you ſhould lament, but 
« yourſelf who are fighting againſt your king and 
< country.” | 

The defection of this prince was very near being 
the ruin of the kingdom. He had ſome controver- 


tible pretenſions to Provence, which he could now 


aſſert by the ſword, inſtead of thoſe well founded 
rights which he had loſt at law. Charles V. had 
_ © promiſed him the antient kingdom of Arles, and 
Pence was to conſtitute the principal part of it. 
King Henry VIII. allowed him a hundred 

1524. thouſand crowns per month this year towards 
the expence of the war. He had juſt taken 
Toulon, and was now laying ſiege to Marſeilles. 
Francis I. had doubtleſs reaſon to repent his con- 
duct; yet things were not deſperate ; he had ſtill a 


fine army. He flew to the relief of Marſeilles, and 


having reſcued. Provence, he marched once more 

into the Milaneſe. At that time Bourbon was on 

his return to Germany to recruit his army; and 

in the mean while Francis I. thought himſelf maſter 
of Italy. "+I 
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CHAP. CI. 


Francis I. taken priſoner. Rome plundered. Soly- 
man repulſed. Principalities beflowed. Conqueſt of 
Tunis. Queſtion whether Charles V. aimed at uni- 
verſal monarchy? Solyman acknowledged king of 
Perſia in Babylon. . 


T7 E are now come to one of the moſt memora- 
W ble examples of the caprice of fortune; a 
word that means nothing more than a neceſſary con- 
catenation of the various events of the univerſe. On 
one ſide Charles V. is buſied in Spain, about ſet- 

tling ranks and titles; on the other Francis I, alrea- 
dy celebrated throughout Europe for the victory of 
Marignano, renowned for valour as much as the 
chevalier Bayard, and attended by the gallant nobi- 
lity of his kingdom, with a numerous army, has pe- 

netrated into the Milaneſe. Pope Clement VII 
having reaſon to be afraid of the emperor, openly 
eſpouſes the cauſe of France. The beſt general of 
thoſe days, John de Medicis, fights for him at the 
head of a choſen band. Vet he is defeated before 
Pavia; and notwithſtanding his gallant feats, ſuffi- 
cient indeed to immortalize his name, ne 
is made priſoner, with the principal nobi- Feb. 24, 
lity of France. It was his fate to be taken 15 25. 
by the only French officer, that followed  _ 
the duke of Bourbon; ſo that a man who at Paris 
had been condemned to die, was now maſter of his 
ſovereign's life. This gentleman's name was Pom- 
peran; he had the glory to preſerve the king from 
being killed, and to take him priſoner. It is certain 
that this ſame day the duke of Bourbon, one-of the 
principal inſtruments of Charles's victory, went to 
ſee him, and triumphed at his misforturie. This 
interview was not the moſt fatal.. circumſtance to 

| nog Francis 
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Francis I. Never was there a truer letter than that 
which he wrote to his mother: Madam, all is 
leſt but my honour, The frontiers left naked, the 
 exchequer empty, a conſternation ſpread through 


the diffetent orders of the kingdom, diſunion in the 
council of the queen regent, the king of England 
Henry VIII. threatening to penetrate into France, 
and to revive the times of Edward III, and Henry V. 
All theſe circumſtances ſeemed to portend inevitable 
ruin to the kin | 
Charles V had not as yet drawn his ſword, when 
he had not only a king, but a hero, his priſoner at 
Madrid, he ſeems to have neglected on this occaſion 
to improve his good fortune; for inſtead of march- 
ing into France to reap the benefit of the victory 
obtained by his generals in Italy, he loſes time in 
Spain; inſtead of ſeizing at leaſt on the Milanefe 
for © himſelf, he thinks proper to ſell the inveſti- 
ture thereof to Francis Sforza, that he may not give 
too much umbrage to Italy. Henry VIII, inſtead 


of joining with him to diſmember France, grows 


Jealous of his greatneſs, and enters into a treaty with 
the regent. Upon the whole, the captivity of 
Francis I, which ought naturally to have been fol- 
lowed by extraordinary revolutions, came to nothing. 
The king was ranſomed ; contumelious language 
enſued ; Charles and Francis gave each other the lie; 

a- public challenge was ſent, but not accepted; ſo 
that the terror of thoſe great events ended in ridi- 
cule, whereby the two chief perſonages of Chriſ- 
tendom greatly demeaned themſelves. 

True it is that by the fatal treaty of Madrid, the 
captive king yielded up Burgundy; but he ſoon 
found himſelf ſtrong enough to ſet aſide this part of 

ö the treaty. He ceaſed to be lord paramount 
1526. of Flanders and Artois; but in this he loſt no 


more than empty homage. His two ſons 
were 
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were 825 in his ſtead, but he ach their ran- 


ſom : this ranſom indeed was no leſs a ſum than 
two millions of crowns, a heavy burden without 
doubt to France. When we come to conſider what 
ſums were expended in conſequence of the ca ptivity 
of Francis I, of king John, and of St. Lewis; and 
how greatly France was exhauſted by the prodiga- 


lity of the duke of Anjou, brother to Charles V, as 


well as by the wars againſt the Engliſh, we cannot 
but be ſurpriſed that Francis I. ſhould find ſuch re- 
ſources. Theſe were owing to the ſucceſſive acqui- 
ſitions of Dauphine, Provence, and Britany, to the 
union of Burgundy, and to the increaſe of commerce. 


This is what repaired a ſeries of diſaſters, and ſup- 


ported France againſt the proſperous Charles V. 
The fame good fortune, which had delivered a 
king into that prince's hands, made pope Clement 


VII. a year afterwards his priſoner, without having 


any hand in it himſelf. The pope, the king of 
England, and one half of Italy, apprehenſive of his 
great power, had entered into a league againſt him. 
The ſame duke of Bourbon, proved as fatal to Cle- 
ment VII. as to Francis I. He commanded on the 


frontiers of the Milaneſe an army of Spaniards, Ita- 
lians, and Germans, who had been victorious indeed, 


but were very ill paid, and in want of every thing. 


He propoſes to his troops to go and plunder Rome as 
an equivalent for their pay; an expedition not unlike 
thoſe in former days of the Heruli and the Goths. 
They marched away to Rome directly, notwith- _ 
ſtanding the truce which had been ſigned betwixt the 
pope and the viceroy of Naples. They ſcale 
the town; Bourbon is killed in mounting May6, 
the wall: but Rome is taken, delivered up 1527. 
to the ſoldiers, and plundered ; the pope 

retires to the caſtle of be. Angelo, * he is made 


Priſoner. 
| oy” EE The 
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5 Greatneſs of Charles V. Ch. ciii, 
The facking of Rome, and the captivity of the 


ope, no more contributed to render Charles V ab- 
lute maſter of Italy, than the taking of Francis I 


. 
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| oo opened a paſſage for him into France. 


© narchy. 


herefore the notion of univerſal monarchy attribu- 
ted to Charles V, is as falſe and chimerical as that 
which was afterwards imputed to Lewis XIV. In- 
| __ Nead of keeping poſſeſſion of Rome, or of 
1528. ſubduing all Italy, he ſets the pope at liberty 
for four hundred thouſand crowns, of which 
he never received more than one hundred thouſand ; 
as he afterwards ſet the two ſons of Francis I. at 
liberty for two millions of crowns. 
Many are ſurprized that an emperor, who was 


ſovereign of Spain, of all the Netherlands, of Na- 


„ Sicily, and Lombardy, who was- already pof- 
Pe of Mexico, and une ſubjects were 1 that 
very time reducing Peru to his obedience, reaped ſo 
little advantage from his ſucceſſes. But the firſt 
treaſures ſent to him from Mexico, ſunk to the bot- 
tom of the fea; and he received no regular taxes 


from America, like his fon Philip IT. The troubles 


excited in Germany by the Lutheran diſputes, gave 
him great uneaſineſs; the motions of the Turks in 


£24, Hungary, alarmed him ſtill more: he had Solyman 


and Francis I, to deal with at the fame time; the 
princes of Germany to overawe; the Italian ſtates, 
and eſpecially the Venetians, to manage; and the 
wavering temper of Henry VHI to fix. He aQed 
the principal character on the ſtage of Europe; but 
he was always at a vaſt diſtance from univerſal mo- 


His generals found it even difficult to drive the 


French out of Italy, who had penetrated into the 


kingdom of Naples in 1528. The ſyſtem of an 
equilibrium of power was at this very period eſtabliſn- 
ed in Europe, for immediately after the taking of 
Francis I, England and the Italian ſtates entered into 

1 a league 
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A a league with France to balance the power of the 

emperor. They formed alſo an 2 of the ſame - 

kind, when the pope was taken priſoner. 28 1 
Peace was concluded at Cambray upon the —_ 

plan of the treaty of Madrid, by which 

Francis I. recovered his liberty, It was at this peace 

that Charles reſtored the two'. princes royal of 

France, and gave up his pretenſions to * 

for two millions of crowns. _ 

Charles then ſets out from Spain to receiye the | 

Imperial diadem from the hands of the pope, and to 

kiſs the toe of the very perſon whom he had detain- 

ed in captivity. He diſpoſes of all Lombardy like 
an abſolute ſovereign. He grants to Francis 

Sforza the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, and to 1529. 

Alexander of Medicis that of [Tuſcany ; he 

names a duke of Mantua; he makes the pope 1530. 

reſtore Modena and Reggio to the duke of 5 

Ferrara: but all this he does for money; and with- 

out reſerving any other right to himſelf than that 

of lord paramount. 

The obeiſance paid him by ſuch a ber of 
princes was a ſcene of pomp and magnificence. But 
it was ſolid greatneſs in him to drive Solyman out 
of Hungary at the head of a hundred thouſand men, 
aſſiſted by his brother Ferdinand, and eſpecially by 
the proteſtant princes of Germany, who. ſignalized 

themſelves in the defence of the common - cauſe. 
This was the commencement of the active part of 
his life, and of. his perſonal grandeur. We ſee him 
buſied at the ſame time in fighting againſt the 
Turks, in keeping the French on the other ſide of 
the Alps, and in ſummoning a general council, till 
he returns with the utmoſt expedition to | 

Spain in order to wage war in Africa. He 1535. 

lands before Tunis, . obtains a victory over . 

the uſurper of that kingdom, appoints a king tribu- . 


__ to ns: ſets at liberty eighteen atk Chriſ- 
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tian ſlaves, carries them back with him in triumph 
to Europe, and enables them by his generous dona- 
tions to return to their reſpective countries, where 


they extol their great benefactor to the ſkies. = 


reſt of the Chriſtian princes made no ſort of figur 
in compariſon to him ; the ſplendor of his fame eclip- 
ſed all other glory. 
It was his good fortune that Solyman, an enemy 
more formidable than Francis I, was at that 
x 5 34- time employed againſt the Perſians. Soly- 
man had taken Tauris; from whence direct- 
his march towards the antient Aſſyria, he com- 
1! the conqueſt of Bagdat, the modern Babylon, 
after having made himſelf maſter of Meſopotamia, 
now called Diarbec, and of Curdiſtan the antient 
Suſiana. In a word, he was proclaimed and inau 
rated king of Perſia by the caliph of Bagdat. The 
| Perſian caliphs for a long while had no other honour 
than that of preſenting the ſultan's turban, and of 
| rw the ſabre round him who had moſt power. 
ahmoud, Jengiz, Tamerlane, Iſmael Sophi, had 


accuſtomed the Perſians to change maſters. #| 


1535. Solyman after having di ſpoſſeſſed Thomas, 
| fon of Iſmael, of one half o of Perſia, return- 
:edli in triumph to Conſtantinople. But his generals 
loſt part of their maſter's conqueſts in Perſia. T _ 
the whole globe was balanced, the ſeveral grea 
Rates being a check to each other; as, Perſia 5 
Turky; Turky to Germany and Italy; Germany 
and Spain to France: and if there had been any 
other nations more to the weſt, Spain and France 
would have had new enemies. 
Europe had experienced no violent revolutions 
ſince the ruin of the Roman empire; and no empe- 
Tor ſince Charlemaign had made ſo great a figure as 
Charles V. The former has the chief rank in hiſtory 
as a conqueror and founder; the latter is poſſeſſed of 
8 _ power, but aQs a charaQer far more difficult. 
; Charlemaign 
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diſciplined by Pepin and Charles Martel, ſubdued 
with eaſe the effeminate Lombards and the barbarous 
Saxons. Charles V. was obliged to be conſtant! 
upon his guard againſt France, againſt the Turki 
empire, and againſt one half of Germany. 
England ſeparated as it were from the reſt of the 


world in the eighth century, is in the ſixteenth grown 


a potent and reſpectable kingdom. But what ren- 
ders the ſituation of Charles V. greatly ſuperior to 
that of Charlemaign, is that his dominions in Europe 
are very near as extenſive as Charlemaign's, but more 
populous, more flouriſhing, and abounding with emi- 
nent men. There was not one great trading town at 
the beginning of the reſtoration of the empire. Not 
one name, except the ſovereign's, has been conſe- 
crated to poſterity. The- ſingle province of Flan- 
ders in the ſixteenth century is of more value than 
the whole empire in the ninth. Italy at the time of 


Paul III, compared to Italy under Adrian I, and 


Leo III, is the ſame as modern architecture compar- 
ed to Gothic. I do not ſpeak here of the polite arts 
by which this age rivalled that of Auguſtus, nor of 


the good fortune of Charles V, in reckoning ſuch 


a number of great geniuſes for his ſubjects. I am 
treating only of public affairs, and giving a genen 
idea of the univerſe. 8 


ä 


CHAP. CIV. 

Conduft of Prancis J. Interview betwixt him and 
Charles V. „ + 

| Their quarrels which produced another war. Alli- 


ance between the king of France and Sultan Soly- 
man. Death of Francis J. 


1 HAT Francis I, upon ſeeing his rival diſpoſe 
1 of kingdoms, ſhould attempt to recover the 


8 


11 


Milaneſe, 


Conduct of Francis J. 6 


Charlemaign with numerous armies trained up 1 


fs - 
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Milaneſe, which he had renounced by treaties; that whe 

be ſhould call to his aſſiſtance that very Solyman, VI 

and thoſe very Turks who had been repulſed by tee! 

Charles V; all theſe may be political ſteps, but great live 

| ſucceſs alone could render them glorious. ] 

This prince might have given up his pretenſions wa 

to the Milaneſe, that endleſs ſource of war, that Sa\ 

tomb of the French nation; as Charles had rehn- the 

. quiſhed his rights to Burgundy, which were founded the 

on the treaty of Madrid: he would have been hap- Ti 

Py in the enjoyment of peace; he would have poliſh- an 

ed and improved his kingdom much more than he of 

| did at the latter end of his reign ; in ſhort he would ter 

have had an opportunity of diſplaying all his royal f wa 

| - virtues. He was a great prince as an encourager of | to 

the arts: but his fatal paſſion. for the dukedom of ev 

Milan, his eagerneſs to be a vaſſal of the empire in be 

ſpite of the emperor, ſullied all his glory. Obliged |} m 

ſoon after to ſue for the aſſiſtance of Barbaroſſa, ge ſin 

was reproached by that corſair with not having ated tre 

up to his engagement, while he was treated as a re- du 

negado and a perjurer by the diet of the empire. Fi 

Ho fatal a contraſt! to burn the Lutherans at i lit 

Paris, among whom were ſome Germans, by a ſlow {| of 

fire; while he is entering .into an alliance with the at 

¶Lutheran princes of the empire, to whom he is oblig- af 

ed to apologize for this ſeverity, and even to affirm P! 

that there had been no Germans among the ſufferers. tt 

| How can hiſtorians be ſo mean as to approve of this ys 

. puniſhment, and attribute it to the prous zeal of a Pp 

| voluptuous prince, who had not the leaſt ſhadow of I h 
| that piety with which they flatter him? If they cal! | 

this a religious act, it is evidently contradicted by that i = 

- prodigious number of Catholic flaves, whom his | tl 

treaty with Solyman conſigned to 'Furkiſh chains on T 

the coaſt of Italy. If this be a politic action, we FF " 


muſt approve of the . perſecutions of the Pagans, t 


* . 
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who ſacrificed ſuch a number of Saen Charles 
V put not one Lutheran to death; he had ſet eigh- 
teen thouſand captive ſlaves at liberty, inſtead of de- 
livering them up to the Turks. | 

Francis I, in his fatal expedition againſt Mil 
wanted to. paſs through Piedmont; and the duke c 
Savoy refuſed him a paſlage. The an: 
therefore attacks the duke of Savoy, while 15 34. 
the emperor is on his triumphant return 
Tunis. Savoy was waſted by fire and ſword for 
another reaſon, becauſe the mother of Francis I. was 
of that family. Pretenſions to ſome part of that 
territory had been long a bone of contention. The 
wars for the dutchy of Milan had been alſo owing 
to the marriage of Lewis XIIth's grandmother. In 
every hereditary ſtate in Europe, marriages have 
been productive of war. The public lau by this 
means is become one of the chief fcourges of nations; 
ſince the ſeveral clauſes of marriages, contracts and 
treaties have been ever explained by the ſword. The 
duke's territories were ravaged upon this invaſion — 
Francis I; an invaſion which ſet Geneva intirely at 
liberty, and in ſome meaſure rendered it the center 
of the reformed religion. Thus this very king, who 
at Paris was practiſing the moſt horrid cruelties 
againſt the religious innovators, who was making 
proceſſions to expiate their errors, who uſed, to ſay 
that he would not ſpare even bis own children, if they 
were guilty, proved every where elfe the chief ſup- 
port of what he was endeavouring to exterminate in 
his own dominions. , | 

It is great injuſtice. in father Daniel to aſſert, that 
Geneva at that time acted in open rebellion. againſt 

the duke of Savoy. This duke was not the ſove- 
reign of that city. It was a free Imperial town; 
which, like Cologne, and ſome other places ſhared 


mn government with the biſhop. The biſhop had 
8 
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reſigned his rights to the duke of Savoy; and thoſe 


rights, which were unſettled, had been referred to 
arbitration within thoſe twelve years. He ſhould 
rather have obſerved that Geneva was at that time 
a poor little town ; and that ſince it had acquired its 
liberty, it was become twice more populous, more 
induſtrious, and opulent. "EY, 

But what advantage does Francis I. derive from 
ſuch a number of enterprizes ? Charles V. ſets out 


from Rome, obliges the French to repaſs 


1536. the Alps, enters Provence with fifty thou- 

ſand men, advances as far as Marſeilles, and 
lays ſiege to Arles; while another army ravages 
Champagne and Picardy. 'Thus the fruit of this 


new expedition againſt Italy, was only expoſing 


France to ruin. 


Provence and Dauphine were faved intirely by the 


eg conduct of the marſhal de Montmorenci, as 
our days they have been preſerved by another 


marſnal of France. One may reap, I think, a con- 


ſiderable benefit from hiſtory, by comparing times 
and events. It is a pleaſure worthy a good citizen, 
to inquire into the reſources, by which two victori- 
ous armies have been forced to retire from the ſame 


territory and on the ſame occaſion. Amidſt the idle 


amuſements of great cities, there are few that know 
what pains it coſts a general to lay up proviſions in 


a country, which hardly produces enough for its 


inhabitants; to find money to pay the troops; to 
furniſh them with neceſſaries upon his own credit; 
to guard the banks of rivers; and to ſeize on the 
_ advantageous poſts that had been occupied by the 
enemy. Details of this kind do not belong to our 
plan. There is no neceſſity to examine them, ex- 
cept during the time of action: they are, as it were, 
the materials of a building; of which no more no- 
tice is taken, when the houſe is finiſhed, ' + | 


But 
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But the ſtrongeſt characteriſtic of Charles V, 
and Francis I. 'in their feveral diſputes, by which 
Europe was ſo greatly convulſed, was a ſingular con- 
traſt of frankneſs and reſerve, of choler and recon- 
cilement, of violent outrages and quick forgiveneſs, 
of ſubtle cunning and generous confidence. > 
Who could imagine that Charles and Francis 
ſhould have a familiar interview with each other, 
like two neighbouring gentlemen, after Francis's 
confinement at Madrid, after giving each other the 
lie, after ſending a challenge, after propoſing a ſin- 
gle combat before the pope in full conſiſtory, after 
the alliance between the king of France and Soly- 
man; in a word after the emperor had been charg- 
ed, as publicly as unjuſtly, with having cauſed the 
firſt. dauphin to be poiſoned; and at a time when 
the frontiers were ſtil] reeking with human blood? 
And yet thoſe two great rivals faw each other in 
Aigue-mort road. The pope had contrived this 
interview after a truce; Charles V. went on ſhore, 
and made the firſt viſit, venturing himſelf into the 
| hands of his enemy. This was the ſpirit of the 
| times; Charles always diſtruſted the promiſes of the 
| monarch, while he repoſed an entire confidence in 
the gentleman. | 
The duke of Savoy was a long while the victim 
of this interview. Theſe two monarchs, notwith- 
ſtanding that they ſaw and converſed with each 
other ſo very familiarly, were ſtill concerting mea- 
ſures of mutual annoyance; in conſequence whereof 
they kept poſſeſſion of the ſtrong towns belonging - 
to the duke, the king of France to open a paſſage, 
whenever he ſhould have occaſion, into the Milaneſe, 
and the emperor to prevent him. e 
After this interview at Aigue-mort, Charles made 
a tour to Paris, which is far more ſurprizing than 
that of the emperors Sigiſmund and Charles = | 
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F Upon his return to Spain, he hears of the revolt 


ef Gaunt in Flanders. To know how far that city 


had a right to maintain, and how far ſhe abuſed; her 


privileges, is a problem which it belongs to a ſupe- 
rior force alone to determine. Charles V. impati- 


ent to reduce and to chaſtiſe the mutinous inhabi- 
tants, deſires the king to grant him a paſſage; the 
king ſends the dauphin and the duke of Orleans be- 
fore him as far as Bayonne, and goes to meet him 
himſelf in perſon at Chatellerauautrt. 8 
. The emperor was fond of travelling, of being 


ſeen by the different nations of Europe, and of 


diſplaying his magnificence. This expedition was 


one continued ſcene of ſports and feſtivals; while 


the whole end of it was to hang a few wretched 
citizens. He might eaſily have ſpared himſelf all 
that trouble, by fending a few troops, to tlie gover- 


f neſs of the Netherlands; it is even a ſubject of ſur- 


iſe that he did not leave a ſufficient force in 
anders to quell the inſurrection of the town of 


Gaunt; but it was the cuſtom at that time for prinees 


to diſband their troops, after concluding a truce or a 


Peace | 
The intention of Francis I. in granting the empe- 
ror a paſlage through his dominions, and giving him 


fo kind and magnificent a reception, was to obtain 
of him a promiſe of the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe. 
It was this idle notion that induced him to refuſe the 


homage offered by the inhabitants of Gaunt. But 
he got neither Gaunt nor Milan. L 

It is pretended that the conſtable de Montmo- 
renci was diſgraced; for having counfelted the king 
to content himſelf with the verbal promiſe of 


Charles V. I mention this trivial. circumſtance, be- 


eauſe if true it gives a-further inſight- into human 
nature. A perſon: who ought only to blame him- 


ſelf for following bad advice, is frequently ſo unjuſt 
2s topuniſhthe adviſer. But Francis had hardly * 
| 1 , lon 


1 
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ſon to be ſorry for taking the emperor's word; a pro- 
miſe in writing would not have been more binding. 
Francis I. had ſigned an agreement to deliver up 
* Burgundy, yet he took care not to keep his word. 
A great province is ſeldom ceded to an enemy, 
without being compelled by force of arms. The 
emperor afterwards publicly acknowledged, that he 
had promiſed the dukedom of Milan to one of the 
king's ſons; but he pretended it was on condition 
that Francis I. would evacuate Turin, which he had 
not performed. e 
After all, the generous reception which the king 
gave to the emperor in France, the many ſumptuous 
entertainments, and mutual tokens of confidence and 
friendſhip, terminated in freſh broils and quarrels. 
While Solyman continues to ravage Hungary, 
while Charles to attain the fummit of glory, under- 
takes to conquer Algiers, as he had conquered Tu- 
nis, but proves unſucceſsful in the attempt, Francis. 
I. enters into a cloſer alliance with Solyman. He 
ſends two miniſters to Conſtantinople by the way of 
Venice, who are aſſaſſinated on the road by order of 
the marquis de Vaſto governor of the Milanefe, under 
pretence that they are ſubjects of the emperor. The 
laſt duke of Milan Francis Sforza had _ 
ſome years before beheaded another of the 1541. 
king's miniſters. How is this violation of the | 
law of nations to be reconciled with the generous 
behaviour, upon which the officers of thoſe days 
uſed to pique themſelves? The war is renewed with 
greater fury than ever towards Piedmont, the Pyre- 
nees, and in Picardy. Then it was that the king's 
lies joined the fleet under Cheredin ſurnamed 
. Barbaroſla, admiral to the ſultan, and vice. 
roy of Algiers. The flower de luces, and 1543. 


* 


the creſcent appear before Nice. The com- 
bined fleet under the count of Anguien of the branch 
of Bourbon, and the Turkiſh admiral, miſcarry in 

| their 


wm 


— 


Doria appears in ſight with his gallies. 
This ſame Doria may be ranked the very fore- 


moſt of all thoſe who raiſed the renown of Charles 


V. He had the glory of beating that prince's gal- 


lies before Naples, when he was admiral to Francis 
I. and while Genoa his country, was ſtifl ſubject to 


the dominion of France. Fhinking himſelf ill uſed 
afterwards by that court, he followed the example 


of the conſtable of Bourbon, and entered into the 
emperor's ſervice. He defeated the Turkiſh fleets - 
| ſeveral times; but what did him the greateſt honour, 


was his reſtoring the liberty of his country, of which 


Charles V. had granted him the ſovereignty. He 


preferred the title of reſtorer, to that of maſter. 
He ſettled the government on its preſent footing, and 
ved till the age of ninety four, the moſt revered of 
any man in Europe. Genoa erected a ſtatue to him as 
to the deliverer of his country. 
5 In the mean time the count d'Anguien 
1544. wipes off the diſgrace of Nice by the battle of 
CTerizoles in Piedmont, where he defeated 
the marquis de Vaſto. Never: was victory more 
complete. But what advantage did France dertve 
from that glorious day? none at all: It was the fate 
of the French to obtain uſeleſs victories in Italy. Of 
this the battles of Agnadel, Fornova, Ravenna, Ma- 
rignano, and Cerizoles, are laſting proof. 
By ſome unconceivable fatality Henry VIII. king 
ef England, concludes an alliance againſt France 
with that very emperor -whoſe aunt he had-ſo ignomi- 
niouſly repudiated, and whoſe couſin he had declared 
a baſtard; in ſhort with that very emperor who had 
obliged pope Clement VIII. to excommunicate him. 


Princes forget injuries as eaſily as benefits, where 


their intereſt} is concerned, But one would think 


that 


68 Charles V. and Henry VIII. Ch. civ. 
their attempt to take this town: Barbaroſſa fails 
back to Toulon, as ſoon as the famous Andrew 


again France. 69 
that-caprice rather than intereſt formed that connec- 
tion between Henry VIII. and. Charles v. ih 

The king of England reckoned to march to Paris 
with thirty thouſand men. He laid ſiege to Bou- 
logne by ſea, while Charles V. advanced into Picar- 
dy. Where was the favourite balance of Henry 
VIII? He only wanted to embarraſs Francis I. and 
to hinder him from oppoſing the projected marriage 
betwixt his ſon Edward and Mary Stuart, who was 
afterwards queen of France. Strange pretence for 
_ declaring war . 24 

Under theſe circumſtances, the victory of Ceri- 
zoles proved quite uſeleſs to France. The king is 
, obliged to recal great part of that viQtorious army, 
for the defence of the northern frontiers of the king- 
dom. | | 
France was in greater danger than ever, - Charles 
had reached Soiſſons, while the king of England was 
taking Boulogne; and Paris ſeemed to be in the ut- 
moſt conſternation. Then it was that the Lutheran 
religion preſerved France, and did her more ſervice 
than the Turks, on whom the king had fo greatly 
relied. 'The princes of that perſuaſion in Germany, 
jealous of the overgrown power of Charles V. had 
entered into a confederacy againſt him, and taken up 
arms to preſerve their liberty. Charles find- 
ing himſelf hard preſſed in the empire, at the 1544. 
fame time that he was preſſing hard upon 
France, concluded a treaty at Crepi in Valois, that 
he might be at leiſure to reduce his ſubjects in Ger- 
many. e 

By this peace he once more prom the Mila- 
neſe to the king's ſon the duke of Orleans, who was 
to be his ſon-in-law: but fate would not have it that 
this province ſhould be ſubject to a French _ 
prince; and the death of the duke of Orleans 1545: 
ſaved the emperor the confuſion of another 
breach of his world. 3h; 


Not 
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Not long after that Francis I. purchaſed a 


1546. Jace with England for eight hundred thou- 


ſand crowns, Such were his laſt exploits. Such 
the fruit of the deſigns of his whole life upon Na- 
| ples and Milan. He was in reſpect 
to the good fortune of Charles V; for he died a few 


months after Henry VIII. of that diſtemper, which 


the Diſcovery of the new world had tranſplanted 
into Europe, and which in thoſe days was almoſt in- 
curable. How ſtrange the chain of ſublunary events ! 
A Genoeſe pilot enriches Spain with a new world. 
In the iſles of thoſe diftant climates nature has 
_ planted a poiſon which infects the very ſource of 
life ; and it is decreed that a king of France is to die 
of it. He leaves behind him a legacy of laſting diſ- 


cord, not betwixt France and Germany, but be- 


twixt the houſe of F rance and the houſe of Auſtria. 
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CHAP. CV. 


Troubles 0 Germany. Battle of Mulberg. Great- 
neſs and Diſgrace of Charles V. His abdication. 


TP HE death of Francis I. did not pave the way 


for that univerſal monarchy, which Charles 


V. was ſuppoſed to have had in view: he was till a 
great way from it. He had not only a formidable 
enemy in Henry II. ſucceſſor of Francis; but at 
tat very time the princes, and cities of the new reli- 
gion in Germany, had entered into a confederacy, 
and were aſſembling a great army to oppoſe him. 
It was rather the cauſe of liberty than that of Lu- 
_ theraniſm. | We 
Neither this potent emperor, nor his brother 


Ferdinand, king of Hungary and Bohemia, were 


able to raiſe ſuch numerous forces in Germany, as 


the confederates brought into the field. In order to 


be 


a victim 


be a match for the enemy, Charles was obliged to 


have recourſe to his Spaniſh: Forces, and to pope 


Paul HI. for troops and money. i 
ʒRöothing could be more complete than the 1547. 
victory of Mulberg. The elector of Saxony, 
and the landgrave of Heſſe, were both taken ꝓriſoners; 
the Lutheran party was in the utmoſt conſternationʒ 
and prodigious contributions were impoſed on the 
vanquiſhed provinces: all this together ſeemed to 
render him deſpotic in Germany. But the ſame 
thing happened to him now as after he had taken 


Francis I. priſoner ; he loft the whole fruit of his 


victory. Paul III. withdrew his troops as foon as 
he ſaw him too powerful. Henry VIII. ſpirited up 
the languid remains of the Lutheran party in Ger- 


many. And Maurice, the new elector of Saxony, 
on whom Charles had beſtowed the dutchy of the 


vanquiſhed Frederick, foon declared againſt him, and 
put himſelf at thghead of the league. | 


At length, this emperor,” ſo terrible to 1552. 


Germany, is very near being taken priſoner 


in company with his brother, by the confederates. 
He flies to the defiles of Infpruck. At the fame 
time Henry II. king of France ſeizes on Metz, Toul, 


and Verdun, provinces which have ever ſince conti- 
nued in the poſſeſſion of France, as a price -of that 
liberty which this crown ſecured to Germany. We 
find that at all times the princes of the empire, and 
even the Lutheran religion itfelf, have owed their 
preſervation to the kings of France. This is what 
ge again under Ferdinand II. and Ferdinand 
The poſſeſſor of Mexico is forced to borrow two 
hundred thouſand crowyns of Coſmo duke of Florence, 
in order to recover Metz; and having accommodas 
ted matters with the Lutherans to be revenged of the 


king of Fr ance, he lays fiege to that city, at the © 
head of fifty thouſand men. This is one of the 


moſt 
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moſt memorable ſieges 
| tal honour to Francis of Guiſe, who de- 


in hiſtory; it does immor- 


1553. fended the town ſixty five days againſt 
Cauharles V. and obliged him at length to deſiſt 


from his undertaking, after he had loſt one third of his 


army | | 
I be power of Charles V. was at that time a heap 


of dignities, environed by precipices. His continual 


hurry would not permit him to mould his vaſt do- 

Iz & body, the ſeveral parts of 
/which might be of mutual aid, and ſupply him with 
large ſtanding armies. This was the policy of Charle- 
maign: but Charlemaign's territories were contiguous 


minions into a co 


to one another the conqugror of the Saxons and Lom- 


bards had no Solyman to repulſe, no kings of France 


to fight againſt, no powerful princes of Germany, nor 
ter power to check or to be afraid of. 
Charles knew full well what materials were requi- 
ſite for erecting ſo ſolid a ſtructure as the empire of 


Charlemaign. 
ſon Philip poſſeſſed the Imperial dignity ; if that 


was effected, as the treaſures of Mexico and 
Peru rendered him more opulent than all the kings 


of Europe together, he might bid fair for that uni- 
verſal monarchy, which is much eaſier imagined 
than attained. ; e 

With this view Charles uſed all his endeavours to 
engage his brother Ferdinand king of the Romans 
to reſign the empire to Philip. But this ſhocking pro- 


poſal only tended to ſet Philip and Ferdinand ever 


after at variance. : 
Tired at length of ſo tumultuous a lite, grown 
old before his time, and undeceived in regard to 


eervery thing, becauſe of his general experi- 
1556. ence, he renounces his crowns and the world 
aaat the age of fifty ſix, that is, at a period of 


life when ambition operates with its whole force in 
other men, and when ſuch a number of thoſe ſubaltern 


kings, 


Nothing could be done unleſs his 


* 
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their grandeur. 


Before we ſhew what influence Philip II. W over 


one half of Europe, how powerful England was un- 
der Elizabeth, what became of Italy, in what man- 
ner the republic of the United Provinces was eſta- 
bliſhed, and to what a frightful ſituation France was 
reduced, I muſt give ſome account of the revolu- 


| tions of religion, becauſe it has interfered in all pub- 


lic tranſactions, ei ither as a cauſe or Pretence, ever 
ſince the. time of Charles V. 


I ſhall afterwards take A view of the conquells of , 


the Spaniards in America, and of the Portugueſe 
in the Eaſt Indies, conqueſts of an amazing kind, 


the whole benefit of which was reaped by Philip IL 


who became thereby the molt rec N Prince. in 
Chriſtendom. | | 5 815 155 
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; 0 U have run through this vaſt grieve? in which. 
Y the Chriſtian ſtates of Europe were inyolved, 


after the decline of the Roman empire. The po- 
litical adminiſtration of the church which ought na- 
turally to have reunited the ſeveral parts that had 
been divided, proved unfortunately a freſh ſource of 


confuſion, unknown till. that time in hiſtory. The 
Roman and Greek churches, inceſſantly at variance, 
had by means of their diviſions thrown open . 8 


gates of Conſtantinople to the Turks. 


The empire and the prieſthood nnn in am 
againſt each other, had depopulated Italy, Ger- 


many, and almoſt every other country in Europe. 
The mixture of theſe two jarring powers, was the 


means to foment eternal broils. The feudal go- - 
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kings, called miniſters, 4 but deze che career of : 
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vernment had made ſovereigns of ſeveral -biſhops 

and monks. The limits of many - dioceſes were 

different from thoſe of the ſtate: The fame town 
as reckoned Italian or German from its 

| ahh French from its king. You have ſeen the ſecu- 

lar juriſdiction every where oppefing the eccleſiaſ- 


tic, except in thoſe dominions which were hereto- 
fore and ſtill continue ſubject to the church: you 


have [beheld every ſecular prince endeavouring to | 
t of the fee of 


render his government independen 
Rere, though without being able to ſuceeed: yon 
Have ſeen biſhops ſometimes reſiſting the popes, and 
ſometimes joining with the ſee of Rome in oppoſi- 


the Latin church almoſt generally united in doQrine, 
but divided in every thing elſe. 

Aſter the odious but ſucceſsful pontifibate'of Alex- 
ander VI. after the military but ſtill more ſucceſs- 


ful reign of Julius IT. the popes might be conſidered 
as the arbiters of Italy, and to have a great influ- | 


ence over the reſt of Europe. Not one Italian 


power had a greater extent of territory, except the 


King of Naples, who likewiſe held his kingdom of 
the holy fee. 
Vader ſuch nabe eironmiugres; the four 
aaäand twenty cardinals who at that time com- 
| 1513. poſed the whole college, choſe John de 
Medicis, great great grandſon of the illuſ- 
trious Coſmo de Medicis, a Private merchant, 
though father of his country. © 
John de Medicis had been created cardinal at 


Fourteen: and now he was made pope at the age of ä 
thirty fix, when he took the name of Leo X. His 


family was at that time returned to Tuſcany. Leo 
had ſoon influence enough to place his brother Peter 
at the head of the government of Florence. His 


other brother Julian the magnificent, married the 
princeſs of Savoy, dutcheſs of Nemours, and was 
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WED, and the church. 75 
of the moſt powerful lords in Italy. Thoſe 
nary var were diſciples of Angelus Politianus, 
and Chalcondylas, and ſhewed themſelves deſerving 
of ſuch maſters. They expreſſed a high emula- 
tion in the encouraging of letters and the polite arts; 
ſo as to deſerve that this ſhould be filed the Medi- 
cean age. The pope eſpecially, had a moſt deli- 
cate taſte, and Was fond of diſplaying the higheſt 
mggnificence. , By his liberality he excited the great 
geniuſes in all arts, and ſtill more ſo by his winning 
dieportment. His coronation coſt a hundred thou 
' ſand crowns. On this occaſion. he ordered the Fe- 
nula F Plautus to be acted. The bright days of 
the Roman empire ſeemed to revive. Religion had 
nothing auſtere in its appearance; but attracted re- 
ſpect by pompous. ceremonies: the barbarous ſtile 
of the datary.* was aboliſhed, to make room for 
the eloquence of the cardinals Bembo. and Sadoletus, 
at that time the pope's ſecretaries, men who- knew 
how to imitate Cicero's latinity, and ſeemed like- 
wiſe to adopt his ſceptic principles. The comedies 
of Arioſto and Machiavel, though not very delicate 
in regard to modeſty and religion, were frequently  - 
aCted at this court in the preſence of the pope and 
cardinals, by young perſons of the higheſt quality at 
Rome. The merit of thoſe pieces, great indeed 
for that age, made an impreſſion on the ſpectators. 
| Whateves might be offenſive to virtue, eſcaped cen- 
ſure at a court entirely intent on pleaſure, not in 
the leaſt imagining that virtue could be injured by 
theſe liberties. And indeed as they neither attacked 
the doctrine nor the juriſdiction of the church, the 
court of Rome took no more exceptions againſt 
them, than the Greeks and antient Romans againſt 
the wit and raillery of Ariſtophanes and Plautus. 
* 1: 8 e ee Even 


_* An.officer of the chancery of Rome, through whoſe 
hands moſt benefices pals, | „„ 
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Even affairs of the higheſt importance, which 
Leo X. underſtood thoroughly how to conduct, 
never broke in upon his nicer pleaſures. Neither 
the conſpiracy of two cardinals againſt his life, nor 
_* the ſevere puniſhment which he inflicted on thoſe 
delinquents, made any alteration in the gaiety of. 
his court. 
. The cardinals Petrucci and Sol being highly in- 
cenſed becauſe the pope, had deprived the nephe r 
of Julius II. of the dutchy of Urbino; they bribed a 
ſurgeon who attended his holineſs for a ſecret diſ- 
temper z and upon the death of Leo X. there was 
to be a riſing in diverſe towns of the eccle- 
1517. ſiaſtical- ſtate. The conſpiracy was diſco- 
 vered; and ſeveral of the moſt criminal loſt 
their lives. The two cardinals were put to the tor- 
ture, and condemned to die. Cardinal Petrucci 
was 3 in priſon; the other's ares | ſaved 
his life. | 
It is very remarkable that they were condemned | 
by the ſecular magiſtrates of Rome, and not by 
their peers. | This proceeding of the. pope ſeemed 
to ſet an example to all ſovereigns, of ſubjecting the 
clergy to the juriſdiction of the ordinary judges: but 
the holy ſee did not think fit to grant this privi- 
lege to kings, though ſhe aſſumed it herſelf. 
Whence comes it that the cardinals when they 
elect the pope, do not diveſt him of this defpotic 
power, as the electors and princes. of Germany 
have reſtrained the authority of the emperors ? It 
is becauſe thoſe princes are poſſeſſed of u 
and the cardinals, of dignities only. oh 
This melancholy affair was 9 ne; | 
cuſtomary rejoicing. Leo X. the ſooner: to cancel 
the memory of the execution of a cardinal, created 
-/ thirty more, moſt of them Italians, whoſe temper 
was every way conformable to. that of their ſove- 
reign, If Pour * not * I taſte and erg 
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as the pontiff, at leaſt they imitated him in his plea- 
ſures. Almoſt all the other prelates followed their 
examples. Spain was at that time the only country, 
remarkable for the exemplary lives of the clergy. 
This ſtrictneſs of morals had been introduced b7 
cardinal Ximenes, a man: of a ſour diſpoſition, who 
had no reliſh but for arbitrary power, who ſtrutted 
in a cordelier's habit, when he was regent of Spain, 

faying that with his cord he knew how to bind the _ 
grandees to their duty, and that he would cruſh _ 
their pride under his ſandaP. 
In every other country the prelates lived like vo- 
luptuous princes: , ſome of them poſſeſſed eight or 
nine biſhopricks. We are aſtoniſhed when we hear 
of the vaſt number of benefices enjoyed, for in- 
ſtance, by the cardinal of Lorrain, by cardinal 
Wolſey, and fo many others: but this plurality of 
benefices was attended with no worſe conſequence, 
than the number of biſhoprics at preſent ' enjoyed 
by the electors or prelates of Germanr. 
The whole torrent of prateſtant and catholic: - 
writers make loud complaints againſt the looſe 
morals of thoſe times. They tell us that the bi- 
ſhops, the inferior clergy, and the monks, led hoſt 
indolent lives; that nothing was more common than 
for prieſts to bring up their children publicly, after 
the example of Alexander VI. We have ſtill the 
will of Croui, :biſhop of Cambray in thoſe days, 
wherein he leaves ſeveral legacies to his children, 
and reſerves a ſur for the baſtards, which be ſtill 
bopes that God will be fo gracious as to give him, in 
caſe be recovers from this illneſs. Thoſe are the 
very words of the will, Pope Pius II. had long 
before obſer ved, that the clergy were forbid to marr 
for very ftrong rea ſans; but that. there were muct 
 ſ{ranger reaſons to. allow them to marry.. Proteſtant 
| writers have carefully collected proofs; to ſhew that 
/ in ſeveral parts of Germany, the people always 
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obliged the ſecular clergy to have concubines, to 
the end that married women might be leſs expoſed 
to danger: yet it muſt be allowed that this was not 
a ſufficient reaſon ta juſtify ſo many civil wars; nor 
were people to be killed, becauſe” a few prieſts be- 
But what gave the greateſt ſcandal of all, was 
_ -the public and private ſale of indulgences, abſolu - 
tions, and diſpenſations of all prices; that apoſto- 
lic revenue, unlimited and uncertain before the time 
of pope John XXII. but by him digeſted as a code 
of the canon law. A ſubdeacon, or a deacon, guilty 
of murder, was abſolved with permiſſion to hold 
three benefices, for about twenty crowns. A biſhop, 
or an abbot might aſſaſſinate a perſon for about three 
hundred livres. All manner of uncleannefs, even 
the moſt ſhocking to nature, had its ſettled price, 
Beſtiality was valued at two hundred and fifty livres. 
Diſpenſations were granted, not only for paſt, but 
future ſins. In the archives of Joinville they found 
an indulgence, granted to the cardinal of Lorrain, 
and to twelve of his retinue, whereby the remiſſioorn 
of three ſins, which ever they choſe to nominate, 
ſhould be anticipated to each. Le Laboureur, a di? 
Hpent writer, relates of the dutcheſs of Burgundy 
and Auvergne, ſiſter to Charles VIII. that ſhe and 
ten of her attendants, had the privilege of obtaining 
general abſolution from all their ſins, during their 
whole lives, upon forty ſeven feſtivals, without reck- 
oning ſundays. - „% · ON I F 
And yet this ſtrange abuſe ſeems to have been de- 
rived from the antient laws of the ſeveral European 
2 nations, thoſe of the Franks, the Saxons, and the 
| Burgundians. The papal court had not adopted this 
| eſtimate of ſins and diſpenſations, till the times of 
= anarchy, and when the popes durſt no longer reſide 
1 at Rome. Never did any council rank the taxation 
of ſins among the articles of faitn. 
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Among the abuſes of thoſe times. forme were 
ſhocking, and others ridiculous. They who. ſaid, 


that the building dught to be repaired, but not pul- 


led down, ſeemed to give a proper anſwer to the. 


| outcries of the multitude. © The great number of 


poor men, who were obliged to take an infinite deal 


of pains to maintain their wives and children; and 


the numerous crowd of artificers and huſbandmen,, 
who earned their bread by the ſweat of their brow ; 
with indignation beheld: thoſe lazy monks ſurround. 
ed with the pomp and luxury of ſovereigns. They 
were told that luxury is the means of | circulating; 


riches in the public: that the effeminate life of thoſe. 


monks, far from diſturbing, rather ſtrengthened the 
internal peace of the church: and even had their 
abuſes been greater, ſtill they were leſs dangerous, 


without doubt, than the calamities of war, and the 


ſacking of towns, Some may object the opinion of 
Machiavel, the oracle of hoſe who are directed by 
politics only. In his diſcourſes on Livy he ſays, that 
if the Italians in bis time were exceſſively wicked, . 
it was all owing to religion and the prieſts. 
But it is evident that he could not mean religious 


wars, ſince there were none at that time. Theſe 


words can allude only to the villainous and corrupt 
court of Alexander VI, and to tie ambition of ſeve- 


ral of the clergy; which is quite foreign from the 


articles of faith, from the religious diſputes, from the 
perſecutions, the rebellions, and the rage of theolo- 
gical averſion, productive of ſo many murder s. 
Even Venice herſelf, though reckoned the wiſeſt 
government in Europe, is ſaid to have encouraged the 
indolence and luxury af her clergy, to the end that 
being leſs reſpected, they might not have it in their 


POWer to influence the people. There were how- 


ever at this very time men of ſtriẽt morals in all 
countries, as well as wor thy paſtors, and ſtrict obſervers 
of monaſtic vows nn” + human — ; 
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but virtues of this kind lye buried in obſcurity, 
While luxury and vice make a ſplendid riot. 


- The magnificence and voluptuouſneſs of the court 


of Leo X. muſt have ſhocked the public; but at 
the fame time it was viſible, that this court was 


poliſhing Europe, and improving every ſocial vir- 
64 Since the perſecution againſt the Huſſites, 
religion had occaſioned no diſturbance. The in- 
quiſition indeed exerciſed great ſeverities againſt the 
Mahometans and the Jews; but theſe are not uni- 
verſal evils, by which nations are ſubverted. Moſt 
Chriſtians lived happy in their ignorance. There 
were not ten gentlemen perhaps in Europe that 
had a bible: this book was not ſo much as tran- 


| flated into any vulgar language; or at leaſt the 


tranſlations, that had been made in ſome few coun- 
tries, were not known. 


The ſuperior clergy entirely intent upon their 


| 7 temporal affairs, knew how to enjoy life, and not 
do diſpute, It may be ſaid that Leo X, by the 


encouragement he gave to learning, furniſhed arms 


- againſt himſelf. I have _ an Engliſh nobleman 
| a 


affirm, that he had ſeen-/a letter from cardinal 


Pool to that pope,-wherein he congratulated him 
upon his ſucceſs in the propagation of literature, 


but at the ſame time reminded him that it was of 


dangerous conſequence to make mankind too lear- 


ned. Leo X. had not the leaſt apprehenſion of 
the revolution which happened in his time in the 


- Chriſtian world; a revolution owing at firſt to his 
 magnificence, and to one of the nobleſt undertakings 
that can perpetuate the memory of ſovereigns. 


His predeceſſor. Julius II. under whoſe reign 
painting and architeQure had received ſuch great 


_ improvements was defirous that Rome ſhould be 
adorned with a temple ſuperior to S. Sophia at 


Conſtantinople, in a word, the moſt beautiful that 


ever exiſted. He had the courage to undertake, 


What 
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what he could never live to ſee finiſhed. Leo X. 
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was extremely fond of this noble project. But it 


required a great deal of money, and” his magnifi- 
cence had exhauſted his finances. All Chriſten- 
dom ought to have contributed to the erecting of 
this wonder of the metropolis of Europe. But mo- - 
ney for public undertakings is never obtained ex- 
cept by compulſion or artifice. Therefore Leo 
X. had recourſe, if I may be permitted the ex- 
preſſion, to one of St. Peter's keys, with whicrk 
the coffers of good Chriſtians had been ſometimes 
opened, to repleniſh thoſe of the papes 
Under the pretence of a war againſt the Turks, 
he ſet up a ſale in all parts of Chriſtendom, of 
what they call indulgencet, that is, a releaſe from 
the pains of purgatory, either for yourſelf, or for 
our friends and relations. A public ſale of this 
kind ſnews the ſpirit of the times. It created no 
ſort of ſurprize; offices of indulgences were open 
ed in all parts; and they were farmed or leaſed 
out like cuſtom-houſe duties. Moſt of thoſe offices 


were kept in alehouſes: by which means the 


preacher, the farmer, and the diſtributer of the 
indulgences, were all gainers. The pope gave 
part of the money ariſing from this ſale to his 
ſiſter; and nobody as yet complained- The 
preachers declared openly from the pulpit, that: 
even if they. were to raviſh the. Virgin Mary, they 
ſhould: be forgiven upon purehaſing the indulgencet e: 
and the people liſtened. to thoſe words with devo- 
tion. But this farm in Germany happening to be- 
given to the Dominicans, the Auguſtinians who 
had been long in poſſeſſion of it, grew jealous; 
and this little claſhing of. intereſts between thoſe - 
two orders of friars in a corner of Saxony, proved - 
the ſource of fury, diſcord, and all manner of mis- 


__ __ - fortunes that have afflicted moſt parts of Europe 
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70 6U are not ignorant that this great r. revo- 


of Dvrope, began with Martin Luther, an Auguſ- 
tinian friar, who was commiſſioned by his  ſupe- 
riors to preach againſt a merchandiſe, which they 
had not been permitted to vend + themſelves. The 
_—_ was at firſt'betwixt the Auſtin and Black 
—_— 
Had Luther been told at that fn that he ſhould 
extirpate the Roman religion out of one half of 
Europe, he never would have believed it. He 
went farther than he at firſt intended, as it hap- 
ous in all diſputes, and indeed in molt affairs, 
After railing againſt the indulgences, he 
15 17. proceeded to examine into the power of 
| the perſon who granted them. Part of the 
veil was removed: the people being once ſet on, 
would fain judge of what they had hitherto adored. 
The ſhocking crimes of Alexander VI. and his fa- 
mil had occaſioned no doubts in regard to the 
pope's ſpiritual power; three hundred thouſand 
Pilgrims flocked to Rome to his jubilee. - But the 
times were changed; things were come to a criſis. - 
Leo's pleaſures paid for Alexander's crimes. The 
People began with calling out for a reform, and 
concluded with an intire ſeparation. They knew 
that men in power do not care to reform. It was 
the authority and the riches of the clergy that they 
aimed at; it was the yoke of Roman taxes that 
they wanted to aboliſh. And indeed what did it 
_ - fignify to the inhabitants of Stockholm, Copenha- 
gen, London, or Dreſden, whether the Romans 
= took their pleaſure, or not? But it ſignified great- 
TI" INE they were 10 pay exorbitant taxes 40 
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Rome, or whether the archbiſſiop of Upſal was to 
be maſter of a whole kingdom. The revenues of 
the archbiſnop of Magdeburg, and of ſuch a num- 

ber of rich abbies, were a bait to the ſeculat 
princes. The ſeparation which enſued, as it were, 
of itſelf, and for very trivial cauſes, has at length 


in ſome meaſure produced the teformation ſo 


loudly called for, without anſwering any end. The 


manners of the court of Rome are become more 


decent, and the French clergy more learned. It 
muſt be in general allowed that the eccleſiaſtics of 
the church of Rome have been reformed by the 
proteſtants, juſt as two rivals become more cir- 
cumſpect by their jealouſy of each other. 5 
To effect this great ſchiſm, there was nothing 
wanting but a prince to encourage the people. The 
old elector of Saxony, Frederick ſurnamed the 
wiſe, that very prince, who after the deceaſe of 
Maximilian, had the magnanimity to reſuſe the 
Imperial diadem, took Luther under his protection. 
This revolution in the church began like all thoſe, 
by which the people dethrone their ſovereigns. 
They preſent petitions and addreſſes, then they ſet 
forth grievances, and conclude with ſubverting the 
throne. There had been no ſeparation as yet in 
laughing at indulgences, in deſiring the guchariſt 
to be adminiſtered in both kinds, in aſſerting ſome 
unintelligible nonſenſe about juſtification and free- 
will, in propoſing the diſſolution of abbies, and in 
offering to prove that the ſcripture no where makes 
expreſs mention of purgatory. 3233 
Leo X, who in his own mind had a great 1520. 
contempt for tneſe diſputes, was obliged as 
pope to publiſh a bull, ſolemnly anathematizing 
the above propoſitions, Little did he know that 
Luther was ſecretly protected in Germany. He 
ſhould, as he was adviſed, have given him a cardi- 
nal's hat to make him alter his opinion. The con- 
2 Ln _ tempt 
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tempt in which they held him, proved fatal to 1 


Rome. 


Luther no longer kept any meaſure with the pope. | 
He compoſed his book of tbe Babyloniſh captiviiy; 
he exhorted all princes to throw off the papal yoke; 


he railed againſt private mafſes ; and met with the 


greater applauſe, as he inveighed againſt the public . 


fale of them. The Mendicant friars had rendered 
thoſe maſſes faſhionable in the 13th century ; the 
people paid for them, as they ſtill continue to do, 
when they orcer them to be celebrated. It is ſtill 
a ſmall ſtipend on which the poor friars and coun- 


try curates ſubſiſt. This ſlender fee, hardly indeed 


worth envying, had been ſettled on thoſe who live 


by the altar and on charity; it was then about two 


_ fous in France, and leſs ſtill in Germany. Tranſub- 
ſtantiation was exploded as a word which could nei- 
ther be found in ſcripture nor in the primitive fa- 
thers. Luther's adherents pretended that the doc- 
. trine which annihilates the ſubſtance and leaves only 


_ - the form and appearance of bread and wine, was 


not generally received in the church till the ponti- 


ficate of Gregory VII. and that the firſt who 


broached and explained this opinion, was Paſcha- 
ſius Rathbert, a Benedictine monk of the ninth cen- 
tury. They rummaged into the dark archives of 
antiquity, to find out pretences for ſeparating from 
the church of Rome, in regard to myſteries which 


weak mortals can never fathom. Luther preſer- 


ved one part of the myſtery, and rejected the other. 
He acknowledges that the body of Chriſt js in the 
conſecrated elements: but it is there, he ſays, as 


fire is in a red hot iron; the fire and the iron ſub- 


fiſt together, This manner of being confounded 
with the bread and wine, Oſiander diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of impanation, invination, and conſub/an- 
tration, Luther was content to ſay that the body 
and blood were in, with, and under, 1 R 
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he Dominicans, ſupported by the pope's nun- 


cios in Germany, cauſed his books to be burnt. 


The pope thundered out a new bull againſt him. 
Luther ordered the pope's bull and the decretals 
to be burnt in the public market place at Wittem- 
berg. This ſpecimen ſhews that he was 
a bold man; but it ſhews likewiſe -that he 1520. 


' muſt have been at that time well ſupport- 


ed. Part of Germany, tired of the papal grandeur, 
were already in the reformer's intereſt, without 
giving themſelves much trouble about the ſcho- 
laſtic diſputes. RE, WEL e 
In the mean while thoſe diſputes were increaſing. 

'The queſtion about free-will, that other rock on 
which human reaſon has ſo often ſplit, proved an 
endleſs ſource of nonſenſical quarrels, to ſupply the 
torrent of theological hatred. Luther denied free- 


will, which his followers have ſince granted. The 


univerſities of Lovain and Paris wrote againſt him. 


The latter ſuſpended for a while her old diſpute, 
whether there were three Mary Magdalens or only 
one, to condemn the opinions of Luther. 

Ariſtotle muſt be dragged into the quarrel ; for at 


that time he was ſovereign of the ſchools. Luther 


having affirmed that Ariſtotle's doctrine was of no 
manner of uſe towards underſtanding-the ſcripture, 
the ſacred faculty of Paris treated this aſſertion, as 
erroneous and abſurd. The moſt fally propoſitions 

were intermixed with thoſe of moſt importance; 
and on both ſides the animoſity was kept up by, 
falſe accuſations, furious invecłives, and anathemas. 

It is umpoſſible to-read, without indignation, the 
manner in which Luther treats all his adverſaries, 
but eſpecially the pope. Little pope, litile, lithle 
pope, you are an aſs,. a lubberly aſs, walk ſoftly, it is 


ſlippery, you will break your legs, and then people will 
fay, what the devil is this? the little afs of à little 


fue is lamed 3 an aſi knows it is an aſt, ar ans 
4 41 281151 | * N | : | ſy 
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26 
Aer it is a flone; bur theſe little afſer of popet do nat 
| know that they are affer. This low abuſe; which 
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a fo ſhockingly contemptible to us, went 
down well enough in that rude” part of the world. 


Luther with all this ſcurrility and batbarous ſtile; 
_ triumphed in his own country over the Roman po- 


liteneſs. 
Capricious foittling, which ſports with the affairs 
of this world, would have it that the king of En- 


gland Hen VIII. mould be concerned in this di- 


ſpute. His father had taken care to have him in- 


ſtructed in the vain and fooliſh learning of that time. : 
The ſubtleties of the ſchools had been greatly re- 


liſhed by the young king Henry, a prince of ſtrong 


paſſions, and a choleric diſpoſition. He wanted to 
write againſt Luther; but firſt he aſked leave of 
Leo X. to read the books of that hereſiarch, which 


were prohibited upon pain of excommunication. Leo 
X, indulges hm. The king writes a comment up- 


on St. Thomas; and defends the ſeven ſacraments 


againſt Luther, who at that time admitted three, 
which were ſoon reduced to two. The book is 
finiſhed in a hurry and ſent to Rome. The pope 
in raptures compares this book, which nobody in 
our time knows any thing of, to the writings of 


Auſtin and Jerome. He beſtowed the title of de- 
fender of the faith on king Henry and his ſucceſ- 


ſors. And on whom did he beſtow it? On the 
very perſon, who a few years after proved the moſt 


inveterate enemy of Rome. 


In Italy very few eſpouſed Luther” s cauſe. That 
ingenious nation, intent upon intrigue and pleaſure, 


took no ſhare in theſe troubles. - The Spaniards, 


notwithſtanding their vivacity, and wit, kept them - 


ſelves quiet. The French, though they have the 


ſenſibilit wy thoſe nations with a ſtronger - paſſion. 
for novelty, were nevertheleſs a long while before. 


an engaged! in the quarrel, The ſcene of this in- 
 telleQual 


_ - ces he truſted to their — He ſpoke be- 
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eelleQual war wis'.zonfined to the Germans and 
Swiſs, who were not famed in thoſe days for bright 
parts; and are'reckoned'a cautious people. Little 
did the learned, the polite couft of Rome'expe - 
that thoſe whom ſhe treated as batbarians; ſhoult 
be able with bible and ſword in hand, to ſtrip Her of 
one half of Europe, and to ſhake” the older to the 
loweſt foundation: 
It is a problem, whether Charles V; at that time 
emperor, ought to have'embraced, br dppoſed the 
| reformation. By throwing off the yoke of Rome, 
he would have at once taken ample revenge for the 
many injuries, which the papal tiara had done to the 
Imperial crown for upwards of four hundred years; 
vos on the other hand he would have been in danger 
of loſing Italy. He was obliged to keep fair with 
the pope, who was to join with him againſt Francis I. 
Beſides the inhabitants of his hereditary dominens 
were all catholics. He has been even charged with 
taking pleaſure at the riſe of a faction; which gave 
him an opportunity to raiſe taxes and troops in the 
empire, and to cruſh the catholics, as well as Luthe - 
rans, under his abſolute authority. At length his in- 
tereſt and dignity engaged him to declare againſt 
Luther, thougl perhaps he was of that reformer's 
way of thinking in regard to ſome — as the 
Spaniards: ſuſpeQed' after his deceaſe. 
He ſummoned Luther to give an account of his 
doctrine before the Imperial diet at Worms, that is, 


to come and declare whether he maintained thoſe - - 


tenets, which had been condemned at Rome. Lu- 
ther appeared with the emperor's ſaſe conduct, and 
boldly expoſed himſelf to the ſame fate as that John 
of Huſs; but this aſſembly being dompoſed of Prin- | 


fore the emperor and the diet, and 1521. 
defended his doQtrine with great ieſolution. It is 
ſaid that Charles V. was ſolicited by Alexander 
N the 
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delivered a Huſs without regard to public 
faith : but 4 Charles made anſwer, be did not "an 
10 bave cauſe to bluſh like Sigiſmund. 

Luther nevertheleſs, though he had the emperor, 
me king of England, the pope, and all the biſhops 
and monks againſt him, was not diſmayed. Con- 


cealed. in a. Saxon fortreſs, he defied the emperor, 


excited one half of the pope, 


boldly anſwered the king of England, and finally con- 


— 4 and extended his infant church. 


Frederick, the old eleCtor of Saxony, being de- 
firous of the extirpation of the Romiſh religion, Lu- 


ther thought it mer time to proceed to the ſup- 


preſſion of private maſſes. He ſet about it in ſuch 
A manner, as in times of leſs i ignorance would not 
have met with great applauſe. He pretended that 
the devil had appeared to him, and reproached him 
with ſaying maſs and conſecrating the belt. The de- 
vil proved to him, he ſaid, that it was idolatry. Lu- 
ther in the recital of this pretended apparition, ac- 
 knowledged that the devil was in the right, and 


therefore ought to be believed. The maſs. was abo- 


liſhed in the town of Wittenberg, and ſoon after 


| t Saxony. The images were broke to 
pieces; the monks and nuns quitted their cloiſters ; 
and a few years after Luther married a nun, whoſe 
name was Catharine Bore. The clergy of the old 

. . communion reproached him with not being able to 


live without a wife. Luther anſwered — that 1 


they could not live without concubines. "Thoſe re- 
. proaches were very different on both ſides. The 


. catholic- prieſts, When accuſed of incontineney, 


were forced to acknowledge, that they tranſgreſſed 
againſt the diſcipline of the univerſal church. Lu- 
ther and his Alberents were een! ts diſci- 


line. 1 1 4133! MS tor 1 Sine 2 
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notwithſtanding his ſafe conduct; as Sigiſmund had 


\ 


moſt of thoſe monks, who deſerted their-convents 


to enter into the ſtate of matrimony, Tt is true, 
they reſumed the liberty of which they had made 


a ſacrifice; and they broke their vows: but they 
were far — being libertines; neither could they 
be charged with diſſolute morals. The ſame im- 
partiality obliges us to acknowledge, that Luther 


and the other monks could no more be ſaid to vio- 
late their vows by venturing upon matrimony, a 
ſtate of life ſo uſeful to government; than they who 


having made a vow of poverty, live notwiſtanding 


in pomp andopulence,” OD 
Among thoſe who declaimed loudly againſt Lu- 


ther, many in an ironical ſtrain. took notice, that 
he who had conſulted the devil to ſuppreſs the maſs, 
expreſſed: his gratitude to that ſame devil, by abo- 


liſhing exorciſms *®, and that he wanted to break 
down every fence that had been raifed againſt the 
common enemy of mankind. It has been ſince ob- 


> ww 


ſerved Where ever. they have left off exorciſing, - that - 
there have been no more inſtances of people poſſeſſed 
by the devil, nor of ſorcerers or witches. The 


devils were ſaid to be very bad politicians, in taking 
ſhelter only among catholics, who alone had a 


coercive power over them. And it is | remarked, 


that there has been a prodigious number of conju - 
rers and people poſſeſſed by the devil in the church 
of Rome, till very lately. But this is too melan- 


choly a ſubject to afford room for merriment. The 
_ miſery of ſo many families, and the puniſhment 


of ſuch a multitude of wretches, are ſubjects of 
a moſt ſerious nature; and it is a great bleſſing to 


mankind, that the courts of juſtice,/.in countries 


ing out evil ſpirits by certain 


* An exorciſm is the caf 
forms of Adjuration, | 
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ene yay-of knowledge has pervadeds! no! bn. N 
ger take .cogrizance of poſſeſſions by the devil, nor 


of witchcraft. The reformers removed this ſtum- 


bling block two hundred years before the catholics, 


They were charged with ſtriking at the foundations 
of the Chriſtian religion; they were told that the 
caſting out devils, and witcheraft ate poſitively ad- 
mitted in ſcripture; that Chriſt caſt out devils, and 
particularly that he ſent his apoſtles to caſt them 


out in his name. To this preſſing objection they 
gave the ſame anſwer as all prudent magiſtrates 


give in our times, that God heretofore permitted 
things which he now ceaſes to permit; 2 the 
church ſtood in need of mitacles in its infancy, which 
it no longer wants, now that it is eſtabliſhed. = 
Swiſſerland was the firſt country out of Germa- 
ny, that embraced the new ſect, who were called 
the primitive church.  Zuinglius curate of Zurich 
carried things farther even than Luther; he al» 
lowed of no impanation, no invination. He did not 
grant that God entered into the bread and wine, 
much leſs that the entire body and blood of Chriſt 
was in each particle or drop. He was called in 
France a facramentif}, a name afterwards given to 
his whole ſect. 
Tuinglius incurred the ab als ah eccleſiaſ- 
tics of his country. The affair was brought before 
the 
cCauſe as if it had been about a matter of property. 
They proceeded by votes; and the plurality 
152 * determined for the reformation. The peo- 


ple were aſſembled, waiting for the deciſion 


of: the ſenate, when the wocikrk comes out and 


tells them that Zuinglius had gained his cauſe. In 


a moment they all declared themſelves of the reli- 
gion of the ſenate. Thus a little Swiſs town paſſed 
ſentence on Rome. Happy p ou whole * 


city 


Ch. evil. 5 


magiſtrates; and the ſenate of Zurich tried the 


„ * 


the ſame weight” in Steiiler land, s An 
dam is in the United Provitices, determined cis very ; 
cauſe in 4 more ſolemn manner. The ſenate after 
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| holy martyr, and by the oppoſite ſide as a deteſtable 
| — | The catholics being victoricus, ordertd 
his body to be quartered by the commen exteuti- 
oner, and afterwards thrown into the flames. This 


* 
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4 cpa rely on their magiſtrates; for the 
deciſion of what. neither themſelves, hor! the ma- 

giſtrates; nor werb oven mn "thoroughly under- 


Some yeavafter hieß Bip s 
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a hearing of both parties, which laſted two months, 
condemned the Romiſh religion. The ſentence was 


readily aſſented to by the whole canton! they erec- 


ted a column, on which was e in gold let- 


ters this ſolemn Judgment, which Tas ever -fince von- 


tinued in full force. 


The magiſtrates of Bae ak Zurich had given 


a religion to the people; but the people of Baſil 


oblige the magiſtrates to receive a religion from 


— At that time there were thirteen Swiſs can - 
Five of the ſmalleſt” and pooreſt, namely 
I Zug, Switz, Uri, and Under wald, having 
adhered to the church of Rome, began a civil war 
againſt the reſt. This was the firſt religious war 
betwixt the catholies and the reformed.” The 
curate Zuinglius putting himſelf at the head 1 5 37. 
of the proteſtant army, was killed in the en- 
gagement: by his own party he was conſidered as a 


is only a prelude to the frantie barbarities, which 


were afterwards exerciſed on the eden of reli- 


gion. 4 
'This famous reformer Zuin glius, white * RY 


- bliſhed his ſect ſeemed' more lacs for liberty than 
religion. He believed that moral virtue was ſuffi- 
cient” for the attainment of future happineſs, and 
— Cato and St. Paul, Numa and Abraham, en- 


joyed 


— 


50 2 called Calviniſm, a 3 took 
from Calvin, as the new world diſcovered 


by Columbus was denominated from Americus Vel- 


puſius. Thus there ſtarted up in a few years three 
new churches; that of a that of Zuinglius, 


and that of En gland, ſeparated ſrom the center of 


unity, and — a diſtin government of their 
own. The Gallican church, without parting from 


the head, was yet conſidered at Rome as a ſeparate ; 


body, in reſpe& to a great many articles, as the 
authority of councils, the pope's infallibility, the 


rights of epiſcopacy, the power of legates, the no- 


mination to benefices, and the taxes demanded by 

the court of Rome. Thus the great ſociety of 
Chriſtians in ſome meaſure reſembled the profane 
empires, which in their firſt beginning were poor 
republics, thoſe | republics in time grew up to be 
opulent monarchies; ; and thoſe monarchies loſt ſome 
4 - x en reverted to harm W 
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pur U Lutberaniſm in Sweden, - Denmark * 


} theran religion. The: Swedes in ſhaking off 


the yoke of the biſhops of-the Roman com- 


4 523. munion, were influenced chiefly by motives 
of revenge. Long oppreſſed by their pre- 


8 op 
tes, and eſpecially by the archbiſnop of Upſal, 


primate of the kingdom, they were till 
1520. higher provoked at the barbarity committed 


by _ 


whoſe name was "Troll. This — biſhop was mi- 
nter and * of Chriſtian II. ſurnamed the 


but three years before, by the laſt archbiſnop 


Nero 


Nero of the North, tyrant of Denmark and Sweden: 
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He was a monſter of cruelty, full as deteſtable as 
Chriſtian. He had obtained the pope! s bull againſt 


the ſenate of Stockholm, for oppoſing his depreda- 


tions, as well as Chriſtian's uſurpation; but | 
matters had been accommodated, and the tyrants 
Chriſtian and the.archbiſhop had taken the ſacrament ' 

to forget all that had paſſed,” the king invited two! 


© biſhops, the whole — and ninety four lords to 


ſup with him at his palace. The tables were co- 


vered, and mirth and jollity were diffuſed all round, 


when Chriſtian and the archbiſhop went out. They 
returned a moment after, followed by guards ane 
executioners : the archbiſhop with the pope's bull in 
hand, cauſed all the „ be e da to be Pats hes 
'Th open the belly of e grand prior ä 
St. 2 Jeruſalem, and plucked out his heart. 
This feaſt of the two tyrants concluded! with a 
general maſſacre of all ranks of * without diſ- 
tinction of age or ſex. i] 
Theſe. monſters, * deſerved to ſuffer at leaſt k 
the ſame puniſhment as the grand-prior of St. John, 
died in their beds. Chriſtian however was depoſed: 
the famous Guſtavus Vaſa, as we have related in our 


account of Sweden, delivered his country of the 9 


rant; and the four ſtates of the 8 2 
having decreed to give him the crown, he 1 1523. 

exterminated a religion, of which ſuch a han- 
dle had been made 10 perfſettate” the moſt. horrid: 1 
crimes. | 
' Lutheranifana was therefore en. * with 
out oppoſition in Sweden, and in Denmark, 1 
diately r . e 1 been expelled. both both: 
kingdoms: A e e 

Luther was now the vale of the North, 0 : 


| honour which he quietly enjoyed. So early as the 
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Caſſel, and the cities of Straiburg and ee 
embraced his doctrine. 

Ie is certain-that the church of Rome had s 
of a reformation; this was allowed even by pope 


Adrien, ſucceſſor of Leo X. It is alſo certain that 


world. 20 I/ottreine the ſenſe o Sten n the 


dogmas of religion, there would be as | many ſects 
as there are men that know how to read. For the 
divine legiſlator did not think proper to write amy 


thing himſelf: his diſciples have wrote but little, 
and in ſuch a manner — it is ſometimes very diffi. 
cult to underſtand them; almoſt W 
productive of a quarrel. | + 

But the German reformers, b wanted: to fol- 
low the goſpel literally, exhibited an extraordinary 
kind of ſpectacle ſome years after: they diſpenſed 


with a poſitive law, ſuch as ſeemed to be liable to | : 


no miſinterpretation, that of having but one wife at 

a time; a law on which the repoſe of ſtates and 

families throughout all Chriſtendom is founded. 

- Philip, — of Heſſe Caſſel, the ſecond pro- 
tector of the Lutheran religion, wanted to mar 

young lady, named — Saal, in his wife's * 

time. What is more extraordina ry, it appears by ori- 


ginal papers that this prince had ſome ſcruple of con- 


{ſcience in the affair. This indeed is one of the ſtrong- 
eſt examples of the weakneſs of human underſtanding. 
The landgrave, in other reſpects a man of 

ſenſe, ſeemed to believe ſincerely, that with the per- 


miſſion of Luther and his companions, he might 


break through a law, which he himſelf acknowledg- 


ed to be divine. He therefore repreſented to thoſe 
heads of the Proteſtant church, that his wife, the 
_ of Saxony, was ugly, bad bad ſmells about 
and often got drunk. He then confeſſes very 
ingenuouſly that he has frequently been guilty of for- 


_ nycation, and that his temperament of body laid him 


under 
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what follows he is not ſo ingenuous, for he artfully 
gives his doQtors to underſtand, that unleſs they will 
grant him the diſpenſation, perhaps be"ſhall aſk it 
S A wherate! Re 731 
Luther convoked a little fynod at Wittemberg, 
compoſed of ſix reformers ; they were ſenſible that 
they were going to ſet aſide a law acknowledged 
as ſuch by their whole party. The examples of 
poly gamy heretofore. given by . Chriſtian - princes, 
had been always conſidered as an abuſe. Though 
the emperor Valentiaian the elder. married Juftina, - 
while his wife Severa was living; though ſeveral 
of the kings of the Franks had had two or three 
wives at a time, this tranſgreſſion of the law was 
no authority. The ſynod of Wittemberg did not 
conſider marriage as a ſacrament, but as a civil 
contract: they ſaid that the diſcipline of the church 
admits of a divorce, though the goſpel forbids it: 
they ſaid again, that the goſpel no where in ex- 
preſs terms commands monogamy : be that as it 
may, they were ſo well convinced of the ſcandal 
it would ereate, that they concealed it as much as 
poſſible from the public eye. The permiſſion of 
polygamy was ſigned; the concubine was married 
even with the conſent of the lawful wife; and Lu- 
ther, without commiſſion or authority, did what 
the popes had never dared to do, notwithſtanding 
their exorbitant power, againſt which he himſelf 
had ſo highly declaimed. His diſpenſation was kept 
ſecret ; but time brings all things to light. If this 
Precedent has had no conſequence, it is becauſe of 
ET the difficulty there is for a man to keep two wives 
under one roof: their jealouſy would be ever pro- 
ductive of domeſtic jars, and mult make three per- 
ſons unhappy. The privilege of polygamy in the 
Faſt, is of all others made the leaſt uſe of by pri- 
vate people. They have concubines: but there 
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of the de: Ch. ck. 
are not four Turks at Conſtantinople, chat hae | 
more than one wife. - | | 


to. more- er! ſcenes. 


- —D AP. CIX. 
g F 12 85, tbe Anahapti N. 


WO men, whoſe names were Storck and 

Muncer, natives of. Saxony, laid hold of ſome 
* of ſcripture, whi@r declare, that without 
inſpiration one cannot be a diſciple of Chriſt, and 
therefore they pretended to be inſpired. 


Had the new opinions been productive only of 
| ſuch harmleſs ſcandal, the world would have been 
ſtill extremely happy : but Germany was 1 


Theſe were the firſt enthuſiaſts. mention 


1523. ry: in thoſe times; they condemned infant 


baptiſm, and rebaptiſed thoſe that entered into their 
communion, becauſe Chriſt was baptiſed at full age ; 


and this is what gave them the name of anabaptiſts. 


They ſaid they were inſpired, that they had been 


ſent to reform the Roman and Lutheran communi- 
ons, and to put every one to death who would op- 


poſe their goſpel, grounding themſelves on theſe 


words of artüre, am come not to ſend N but 


a ſword, © 
Luther had e in enching the princes no- 


bility and magiſtrates againſt the pope and the bi- 


ſhops. Muncer made the peaſants riſe againſt them 


| all. He and his diſciples addreſſed — to 


the inhabitants of the open country in Swabia, Miſ- 
nia, Thuringia, and Franconia. They developed 
this dangerous truth which is implanted in every 
breaſt, that mankind are all by nature equal, and 
that the pope, it is true, uſed to behave to princes 
as o his ſubjects, but that the Ny treated wy 
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} 'We muſt,confeſs that the demands of the ana- 
baptiſts, digeſted into writing in the name -of the 
peaſants of Germany, were very juſt ; but 
it was letting wild beats G06 © rave ways Po of 
manifeſto in their name. 3 
heretofore exereiſed by 11 common people in 
France and England at the time of Chatles VI. dd. 
renewed in Germany, and heightened. by the ſpirit ' 
of fanaticiſm. White ' thoſe ſavage brutes were 
1 equality and reformation, they, ravaged 
every place they came to, from Saxony to Lorrain. 
At length they met with the fate of all riotous mul- 
 titudes, that have no ſkilful. leader: after” ITS . 
done an infinite deal of miſchief, they were eu 
pieces by regular. troops.” "Muncer, who wanted 
to be a ſecond Mahomet, died by me 
hands of the executioner at Mulbauſen. 1325. 
| Luther who had no immediate ſhare in © 
thoſe violent proceedin gs, but Was neverthelefs the 
firſt cauſe of them, ſinge he was the firſt 1 ow 
down the barrier of ſubmiſſion, * Luther, 
no part of his credit, but ſul Kane dl bo a 1 
phet in bis own. country. _ 
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. was no longer poſſible either. for Charles V. 
or for his brother Ferdinand, to ſtop the pro- 
. greſs of the reformers. In vain did the diet | 

of Spire ener to moderate. the matter 1329. 
1 of paciſication. l cities 

fi a ſeveral princes proteſted ſt this edict; and 


from this proteſt all the enemies of Rome took the © _ 
mY of proteſtants ; Fe Zuinglians, Oeco-—. 
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_ lapadi ians, e Calviniſts, 0 \Preſbyteri. 
ans, Puritans, the high and low church of Eng. 
land, are all comprehended under this name. ft 
is an immenſe republic compoſed of different faQ- 
ons, . Which unite nevertheleſs. againſt Rome their 
common enemy. 
i The Lutherans preſented their confeſſ. 
wat 30. - Gon of faith at Augſburg ; this confeſſion 
B became, as it were, the compaſs by which 
they have been guided : and one third of Germany | 
have adhered to it. The princes of this perſuaſion 
were 51 in league againſt the authority of 
_ - Charles V. as well as againſt Rome; but there 
5 bad been no blood as yet ſpilt in the empire on the 
account of Luther: the anabaptiſts were the only 
people, who ſtill tranſported by a ſuperſtitious fury, 
and not in the leaſt deterred by the example of 
Muncer their teacher, laid Germany waſte in the 
oY Fe S ae Fanaticiſm had never, yet 
4 uced the ike degree of phrenzy : thoſe 
53. peaſants who locked upon FG 25 
prophets, and who knw no more or ſcripture, than 
that the enemies of the Lord ought to be put to the 
ſword without — 7 were become the predomi- 
vant party in Weſtphalia, at that time the centre 
of ſtupidity. Having taken poſſeſſion of the city 
of Munſter and expelled the biſhop, they wanted at 
firſt to eſtabliſh ſomething like the Fe wifh theocracy, 


and to be governed by od alone: but Matthew, 
their chief prophet, being killed, a journeyman tay- 
lor, called Jack of Leyden, from the place of his 
nativity in Holland, affured them that God had ap- 
_  PFared to bim, and appointed him king: he faid i, 
And they believed Ts apt ary, 
Rn IDEAS. he ceremony of his cöronstlon Was performed 
666 hes | wick magnificence. Ther e are ſtill ſome medaß 
Tn „ which he cauſed to de ſtruck on that oc- 


Ci pon. on the reverſe were two. ſwords: 2 the 
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= fame poſition as the pope's ke 
narch and prophet, both at t 


puted twelve apoſtles, to proclaim his reign through 


Iſrael, and 55 went ſo far as to marry ſeventeen at 


fear or fanaticiſm danced. with- him around their 
companion's corpſe, as it lay reeking with blood. 


valour: he defended Munſter againſt its biſhop 


dity; and during the extremities to which 
he was reduced by famine, he refuſed 1535. 
to liſten to any terms of accommodation. 


not pull down his undaunted ſpirit. 
N s aſking kim how he had dark to far up - 


righe a biſhop had to be temporal lord? I was 
elected, ſaid the prelate, by my chapter; and I by 
the Almighty himſelf, replied Jack of Leyden. Af- 

ter he had been carried about a5 a ſhew, from 


the biſhop ordered him to be put to death with 
red hot pincers. The enthuſiaſm of the 'anabap- 


their king and his companions : their brethren 
in the Netherlands were very near ſurprizing the 
_ city of Amſterdam ; but the plot was diſcovered 


were put to death. This ſect ſubſiſts to this 
very th: ; but. intirely different from what it was 
F "OF ys : 
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. Thus being mo- 


a time. One of thoſe women happening to ſay 
ſomething againſt his authority, he cut off her head 
in the preſence of dhe reſt, who whether through 


king? the priſoner aſked him in his turn, what 


and as many of the conſpirators as could be ſeized, 


The ſucceſſors of thoſe bloody fanatics by 
* F 2 | ace. | 


all lower Germany. As for himſelf, he would have 
| ſeveral wives; after the example of the kings of 


This king and prophet had a virtue not un- 
common among banditti and tyrants, which was 


Waldeck, a whole year with the greateſt intrepi- 


At length he was taken with his ſword in his hand, 4 
by the treachery of his own people. Copainty yd id 


town to town, as they would exhibit a monſter, 


tiſts did not end with the puniſhment inflicted on 


"ate FR wile ſet of people i in the TY 
entirely intent upon their ttade and manufaQurez; 
_ Extremely induſtrious and charitable. .. There is 
- ho inſtance i in hiſtory of ſo great a change: but at 
make no figure at preſent in the world, the 
_ "Þublic do not trouble their heads to inquire: whether 
ey are changed or not, whether they are wicked 

| eee mew. X 
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3 Ig HAP. CXI. 
Of Gmeva and Calvin. 


„uE the anabapiiſts were rendering them- 
ſelves fo odious to all Europe, the proteſtantz 
* merited the public eſteem, by the manner in which 
© the; en was eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parts. 
The magiſtrates of Geneva ordered public diſputa- 
tions to © held the whole month of June, to which 
"both catholics and proteſtants were invited 
2535+ from all countries. There were four ſe- 
*  - cretaries, to take down in writing every 
material argument, that ſhould be urged on either 
ſide of the queſtion: afterwards the common 
, council of we! town ele two months, in examin- 
ing into the merits cauſe. It was very near 
in this ſame manner te +hey had procee ed at 
Zurich and Berne, but not ſo faridics ly, and with 
leis deliberation and ceremony. At length the 
- Gogncil condemned the Romiſh religion ; and there 
z ill to be ſeen b he town houſe this inſcription 
 $engraved*on a brazen table: in remembrance of the 
' . "divine goodneſs, 'pbich bath enabled us to fhake off the 
leg antichr „ ho abolifb Apes, and to recover 
Aberſy. 
eee the inhabitants of Genevk reco- 
-yered: — * The biſhop who con- 
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teſted the ſovereignty of an wich the duke of 
Savoy and the people, after the example of a num 
ber of German prelates, was obliged to run away, 
and to leave the citizens in poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment. There n been two parties in | 
town for ſome time, the proteſtants.and the Ro- ; 
" manecatholics. The . oh pres called. Egnets, . 
from the word Eidgnaſſen, allied by oath. The Eg. 
nots having obtained the 3 n 7 drew part of 
the oppoſite faction over to their de, and expel- 
led the reſt. Hence it is that the French proteſ 
tants had the name of Egnots or Hugnenets, a term 
for which ſeveral idle etymologies have been inge * 
invented by French writers. 

This religion of Geneva was not abſolutely the, ” 
ſame as that of the Swiſs: but the diferonce is in- 
conſiderable: and it neyer altered their communi- 
on. The famous Calvin, whom we.look upon. as 

the apoſtle of Geneva, had no ſhare in this change: 
he retired ſome time, after to this town, but was 
ſoon expelled, his doQrine.. not; being in e 
reſpect conformable to the eſtabliſhed, religion 4 5 
he "roſa and was rope be te 


party. | 
right name mas Chauviny 5 


I 


This reformer, whoſe 
came into the world at Noyan in 1509. He un- 
derſtood Latin, Greek, and the wretched philoſophy. - 
of his own time. He wrote better, but was a 
worſe ſpeaker. than Luther: they were both la- 

borious and auſtere, but withal, inflexible and 
violent in their temper: they had. both a, irong, 
deſire to diſtinguiſh: themſelves, and to attain that 
abſolute power over conſciences, which.is.ſa flatter-:; 
ing to human pride, and transform * eee 
into a kind of conquer. 1 

The vulgar fort of catholics,. who. know in 
general that Luther, Zuinglius, and. Calvin \Þ.: 
5 married, and that Luther was obliged to let the - 
F 3 22 —_ 
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land ve of Heſſe Caſſel have two wives, are apt 
to imagine that thoſe founders of the reformed 


religion inſinua ted themſelves into the people's fa- 
vour by flattery and deceit, and that they eaſed 
mankind of a heavy yoke, to ſubſtitute a very light 
one in its ſtead : but it is quite the reverſe. They 


were men of forbidding addreſs, and moroſe in their 


converſation. It is true they condemned the celi- 
| bacy of the clergy, and they ſet open the doors of 
religious houſes; but it was to change human ſoci- 
ety into monaſteries. Plays and publick ſhews were 
forbidamong the reformed. Geneva upwards of two 
hundred years has tolerated no inſtrumental muſick. 
They put down auricular confeſſion, but obliged the 
le to confeſs their fins in public. In Swiſſer- 
land, Scotland, and Geneva, public confeſſion and 
public penance have always gone hand in hand. 
The method to have-many followers, at leaſt now 


— days, 1s not by propoſing a plain eaſy way to 


heaven ; he who lays down the moſt rigid rules, 
will have the moſt numerous audience. They de- 

1 man of free-will, and the muititude ran 
after them. Neither Luther, nor Calvin, nor any 
of the reſt, underſtood the matter of the euchariſt: 
one, as I have already mentioned, ſaw God in the 


bread and wine, juſt like the fire in red hot iron; 


the other like a dove, in which reſided the holy 
_Ghoſt. - Calvin quarrelled at firſt with the people 
of Geneva, who received the communion in leav- 
enced bread; he was for having it unleavened. From 
thence he withdrew to Straſburg, for he could not 
return to France, where the fires were already 
lighted, and where Francis I ſuffered the proteſtants 
of his own kingdom to be burnt, while he con- 
cluded alliances with thoſe of Germany. Having 
married the widow of an anabaptiſt at Straſburg, 
he returned at length to Geneva, where he _ 
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ed himſelf into as high a degree of credit, as 


— 


Luther had acquired in Saxony. © 

He ſettled the doctrine and diſcipline of thoſe 
we call Calviniſts in Holland, ' Swiſferland, and 
England: this was the ſec that divided France for 
ſuch a number of years. It was he that eſtabliſned 


ſynods, conſiſtories, and deacons; and that regu- 


lated the form of prayer and public preaching: he 
even inſtituted a conſiſtorial juriſdiction, with the 
right of excommunication. 
Calvin's religion is agreeable to republican prin- 
ciples ; and yet he himſelf had the ſpirit of a ty- 
rant. Fas abs $20 3 8 4 | 
This appears by the perfecution he raiſed againſt 
Caſtalio, a man of greater learning than himſelf, 
whom he cauſed to be expelled from Geneva 
through jealouſy 3 and by the cruel death which at 
his inſtigation was inflicted many years afterwards 
onthe unfortunate Michael Servetus. e 


„ 
/ Calvin and Servetus. 


NIAIcHAEL Servetus of Villanueva in Arra- 
J gon, was a learned phyſician, who deſerved 
the public eſteem, for having, long before Hervey, 
diſcovered the circulation of the blood: but he 
neglected an uſeful profeſſion for dangerous ſtu- 
dies. He took it into his head to write about the 
prefiguration of Chriſt in the verb, the hypoſtatic 
union, the divine viſion, the ſubſtance of angels, 
and the ſuperior manducation: particularly he a- 
dopted the antient dogmas of Euſebius a 4 Arws, 
which having been predominant in the Eaſt, were 
embraced in the ſixteenth century by Lelio Socini, 
and afterwards by great numbers in Poland, Eng- 
land, and Holland. 88 N 
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204 Of Calvin Ch. exii 
Daupbine, where he reſided ſome time, he wrote 
to Calvin concerning the 'Frinity. - At firſt they 
diſputed by letters ; from diſputing Calvin; progeed= | 
ed to perſonal abuſe, and from perſonal abuſe: to 
theological hatred, of all others the moſt implaca- 
ble. — was printing a work of his own in 
private; Calvin having by ſome artifice procured 
the ſheets, as they came from the preſs, ſent them 
to Lyons together with Servetus's letters, an 'aQti> | 
on alone ſufficient to ſtigmatize him for ever; for © | 
the laws of ſociety are ſurely more ſacred than the | 
injunctions of all the ſynods in the world. He em- 
ployed one of his emiſſaries to accuſe Servetus. 
Strange conduct for an apoſtle ! Servetus ſenſible of . 
the ſeverity of the laws of France againſt reformers, | 
on the proſecution againſt him. Unfortunately. he 
' Paſſed through Geneva; Calvin apprized of it, in- 
at Geneva there is a law, which, ought to be imi- 
tated in all governments, that the accuſer ſhall be 
confined as well as the aceuſed; Calvin made one 
of his diſciples, who. was at the ſame time his do- 
meltic, act the informer. 507 Oo, NP 
When his enemy was in jail, he went and m- 9 
fulted him in the moſt contumelious language, 
ſuch as is generally uſed. by cowards, after they 
have got the upper hand. At length by ſoliciting 
the judges, by uſing the credit of thoſe who were 
under his direction, by declaring loudly, and by 
making others declare that Gd Getiande the ex- 
ecution of Michael Servetus,” he' cauſed him to be 
burnt alive, and triumphed at his puniſhment, he, 
who if he had ſet foot in France, would have been 
burnt himſelf, he who had raiſed ſo loud an outery 
againſt perſecu tie. pit | 
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But what increaſes our indi | d and pity, is 7 
that Servetus in the works which he publiſhed him- 
ſelf acknowledges in plain terms the eternal divinity 


of Chriſt, Calvin to deſtroy this unfortunate man, 


produced ſome of his private letters to his friends 


written long before that time, in bold tem. 
This deplorable cataſtrophe did not happen till 

1555, twenty years after - Geneva had paſſed ſen- 

tence upon the Romiſh religion: but my reaſon 


for placing it here, is to give. ihe reader a bettet 


idea of the character of Calvin, Who was the as 

ſtle of Geneva, and of the French reformed. 
One would think that they are now endeavouring to 
appeaſe the manes of Servetus. Many learned paſ- 


tors, and great philoſophers, of the proteſtant com- 


munion, have embraced Servetus's Sentiments and 
thoſe of Socinus, Nay, they have gone further: 
e adoration of one God, by the 
mediation of ſt. But for our part we only re- 


late facts and opinions, without entering into -re- 


ligious controverſy, without diſputing againſt any 


| body, paying reſpect where it is due, and intirely | 


attached to hiſtorical fidelity.  . - -. 

The laſt ſtroke in Calvin's character may be 
taken from a letter in his hand writing, Which is 
ſtill preſerved in the caſtle of Baſtie- Roland near 
Montelfmar : it is directed to the marquis of Poet, 


lord Chamberlain to the king of Navarre, and da- 


% May honour, glory, and riches. be the reward 
« of your trouble: above all be ſure you don't fail 
« to clear the country of thoſe pitiful zealots, 
* who are exciting the people to revolt againſt 


« us, Such monſters as thoſe ought to be deſ- 


« troyed, as I dealt with Michael Servetus the 


« Spaniard.*? 2 


Few men are without ſome virtue to counter- 


bytance. their vices. Calvin, with all his cruelty 
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was moſt difntereſted ; his whole fortune when 


he died, amounted to no more than an hundred 
and twenty crowns. Indefatigable application ſhor- 


tened his days, but gained him a' high degree of 


credit, and has rendered his name immortal. 
There are ſome of Luther's letters, which 
breathe as little peace or charity, as thoſe of Cal- 
vin. The catholics cannot comprehend how the 
proteſtants ſhould acknowledge ſuch apoſtles : the 
proteſtants make anſwer, that they do not in- 
yoke thoſe as ſaints, who contributed to eſtabliſh 
their reformation ; that they are neither Luthe- 
rans, nor Zuinglians, nor Calviniſts ; that they 
think they follow the doQrine of the primitive 
church; that they are far from canonizing the paſ- 
ſions of Luther or Calvin; and that the diſagreea- 
ble character of thoſe men, is no more a reaſon 


for prejudicing the reformed againſt their opinions, 


than the manners of Alexander. VI, and Leo X, 
aud the perſecutions for religion, are an objection- 
againſt the church of Rome with a ſenſible catholic, 


This is a wiſe anſwer ; and indeed the ſpirit of 


moderation ſeems to have ſucceeded the animoſity 
of both parties. If the ſame ſanguinary diſpoſitt- 


on had continued to preſide over religion, Europe 


would have been by this time one great church- 
yard. At length the fpirit of philoſophy has blunt- 
ed the edge of their ſwords. But what neceſſity 


was there for a madneſs of two hundred years, to 


arrive at a few days happineſs? 
Thoſe diſputes being decided by the ſword, put 
the laity in poſſeſſion of great part of the church 


lands, but did not enrich the Theologians, who 


promoted the war. They had the fate of thoſe 
who found a charge, without ſharing the ſpoils. 
Fhe paſtors of the proteſtant churches had de- 
claimed ſo vehemently againſt the riches of the 
clergy, that it would have been very —— 
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of them to take up with what they condemned? 
therefore moſt ſtates laid hold of this opportuni- 


ty to prevent their being opulent. The Calviniſ- 


nigen. % 
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tion of the abbies 


tical and Lutheran clergy have had ſuch incomes 
allowed them, as are inconſiſtent with luxury. 
The abbey lands in moſt countries have been ſei- 
zed on by the government, and applied to the 
ſupport of hoſpitals. Lubeck and Oſnabrug are 
the only rich proteſtant biſhoprics in Germany, 
whoſe revenues have not been ſecularetl. When 
you come to enquire into the conſequences of this 
revolution, you will ſee the whimſical but pacific 
agreement, by which the treaty of Weſtphalia 
has rendered this biſhopric of Oſnabrug alternate- 
ly Catholic and Lutheran. In England the refor- 
mation was more favourable to the clergy, than 
it has been in Germany, Swiſſerland, and the 
Low Countries. The Engliſh biſhoprics are all 
conſiderable; and the benefices are ſuch as a man 
may genteelly live upon. The country clergy are 


more at their eaſe than in France; the govern- 


ment and the Jaity have profited - by the diſſolu- 
There are entire. pa- 
riſnes in London, heretofore occupied by a ſingle 
convent, and now filled with a multitude of fa- 
milies. In general, every nation that has con- 
verted the religious houſes to the public: uſe, hath _ 
gained thereby, humanly ſpeaking, and nobody 
has been injured; For indeed: nothing is taken 
from a ſociety which no longer exiſts. No body 


was hurt but the tranſient poſſeſſors who were 


eje cted 3 and as to them, they left no deſcendants 
that can complain? It is but the injuſtice of a day, 
which has been productive of the bleſſings of many 
T7 e en oy [7 OT 3 

Vet in the midſt of this confuſion, and before any 
fort of order could be eſtabliſhed, the two parties, 
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Germany into combuſtion. The religion called 
evangelical, had been eſtabliſhed already in 1 125 
in twenty four imperial cities, and in eighteen ſm 
vinces of the empire. The Lutherans would 
faio reduce the power of Charles V. and he wanted 
10 deſtroy them. Leagues were formed, and bat- 
tles were fought: but we muſt proceed with the 
revolution in matters of relig on, and ſee in what 
manner the church of England was eſtabliſhed, * 
how the. church of France was rent and divided. | 
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T3: AT England ſeparated 8 becauſe 
king Henry VIII. was of an amorous diſpoſi- 

tion, is a 178 . to all Europe. What neither 
St. Peter's pence, nor the reſervations and proviſos, 
nor the annates or firſt fruits, nor Shy levying of 
taxes, nor the ſale of indulgenc es, nor fave hundred 
other exactions, conſtantly. condemned) by acts of 
parliament, and by the camplaints of the people, 
could ever: bring to paſo, was produced at length, 

or atleaſt occaſioned by a tranſient amour. The 

firſt ſtone that was flung threw. down this coloſſus, 
which had been ſhaken long bade by * public 


Henry VIII. was a een prince, obſtinate 
and impetuous in his deſires. Among other miſ- 
treſſes he had a liking to Anhe of Bullen, a private 
gentleman's daughter: this young: lady. ——— ſo 
gay a diſpoſition, that the king might naturally ex- 
pect ſhe would grant him favduts z yet ſhe had the 
artifice not to yield to him, but to feed his flame to 
ſach o degree. hat he velalved:tamake her his . 


f Ring Henry. VIII. G. / 
He had been married now eight 
Catharine of Spain den of F 4 194 
Iſabella, and aunt to Charles V. by whom he had 
had three children, one of them wo inks t 
rinceſs Mary, afterwards que Engl Wy 
How he is to obtain a divorce? ow Pp he to an- 
nul a marriage with; ſuch 2 wiſe as, Cath haripe af 
Spain, who could neither be ene with infe- 
cundity, nor with criminal condut̃t fo 
with that peeviſh. humour W ich ſb Rees 
"accompanies; female virtue? She had been fi 
married to Prince Arthur, elder other of Hen- 
ry VIII; upon his death, which happened a few 
months after; Henry. VII had betrothed. her to 
his ſecond ſon Henry, with a dif) 7 tion from 
pope Julius II; and Henry Viit ate ter ts father's 
deceaſe had: been e 1 10 her. - Some 
time after that he had a. baſtard. by a_ miſtreſs 
whoſe name was Blunt; and then. he had only . a 
diſlike to his wife, but no ſcruples: but as ſoon; as 
be fell deſperately in love with Anne of Bulle en, 
and that he could not obtain his ends without mar- 
rying her, he began to, have conſcientiqus qualms, 
and to tremble for having offended God eighteen 
years by cohabiting with, his wife. Submiſſiye 
ſtill to the Roman pontiffe, he folicited Clement 
VII, to annul the bull of Julius II, and to declare 
his marriage wiih the aunt of Charles V. contra- 
to divine and human laws. 
Clement VII, a baſtard of Julian of Medicis, 
had lately been witneſs to the Pons W Rome 
by the Imperialiſts: having afterwards With ſome 
difficulty accommodated matters with the em- 
peror, he was ſtill afraid leſt this prince ſhould 
get him depoſed for illegitimacy. He could w_— 
declare the .emperor's. aunt a concubine, nor *. 
prive the children of a princeſs, who for ſo many 


years had been ne wife, of their Min 
Beſides, 
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pe would hardly acknowledge that 


"Beſides, » 
9 had no right to grant a diſpenſati- | 


_ it Ne pla have been undermining the yery 
foundation of the pontifical grandeur, had he 
'owned that there were laws, which the Pope had 
0 wer to ſet aſide. 

| is true, that Lewis XII, had cauſed his a 
| age fo be diſſolved ; but the cafe was quite differ- 
ent. He had had no children by his wife; and 
Alexander VI, who granted this divorce was 
connected in intereſt with Lewis XII. 

Francis I. king of France maintained the cauſe 
of Henry VIII. at Rome, both as his brot her- 
in-law, and his ally, but eſpecia ly as enemy of 
Charles V, who was already grown too formidable. 


The pope thus preſſed by the emperor, and thoſe 


two kings, and, as he wrote himſelf, between 


bawk and buzzard, negotiated, temporized, pro- 


miſed, and retracted, in hopes that the paſſion of 
| Henry VIII. would not laſt ſo long as an Italian ne- 


durch happening unfortunately to be a theolo- 
ian, made that ſcience adminiſter to his love. 
and all the doQors of his party had recourſe 
to the book of Leviticus, ' which forbiddeth tbe un- 


covering the nakednefs of d brother's wife, or the mar- 


Hing a wife's ter. Chriſtian ſtates have long 
Wanted, and do ſtill want good poſitive laws. 
Their juriſprudence i is in ſeveral points ſtill Gothic, 
and compoſed of the antient cuſtoms, of five hun- 
dred petty tyrants: hence they have frequently. re- 
courſe to the Roman and Hebrew inſtitutions; like 
a a bewildered traveller, who inquires his Way: they 
rummage into the code of the Jewith nation, for 

rules to direct their tribunals. 1 
But if we are to follow the matrimonial laws of 
the Jews, we ſhould follow them in every thing. 
'We ſhould condemn a man to death, Who tas 
| Carnal 


gotiation. He was miſtaken. he Engliſh mo- 
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carnal knowledge of his wife when ſhe has in her 
menſes; and we ſhould ſubmit to a great many 
' ordinances, that were neither defigned for our 
climate, nor manners, nor for the new law. 

This was but the leaſt part of the miſtake in 
judging ot Henry's marriage by the Leviticus. 
They omitted to take notice that in thoſe very 
writings, where God ſeems, according to or wah 
way of thinking, to command things quite con- 
trary, in order to exerciſe human obedience, it 
was not only permitted, but commanded in Deu- 
teronomy, to marry a brother's widow, when 
ſhe had no children; that the widow was empow- 
ed to ſummon the brother- in-· la to fulfil this in- 
junction; and that upon his refufal ſne was to fling 
a ſhoe at his head. _ 8 

A curious and e ſpectacle it was, 
to ſee on one ſide the king of England ſoliciting 
the univerſities to be favourable to his amour; on 
the other the emperor demanding their deciſions 
in the behalf of his aunt ; and the king of France 
in the middle, maintaining the law of the Levi- 
ticus againſt that of Deuteronomy, in order to ren- 
der Charles V, and Henry VIII, irreconcileable, 
The emperor beſtowed benefices on the Italian 
doQors, who defended the validity of Catharine's 
marriage; while Henry VIII, paid every where for 
the opinion of thoſe who declared in his favour. 
Theſe myſteries time has brought to light: in the 
accounts of a ſecret agent for this king, whoſe 
name was Crook, we find: to a religious. of the or. 
der of Servites a crown, to two of the order of S, 
Francis two crowns, to the prior S. Jobn fifteen 
crowns, - 'to the preacher Fobn Marina twenty 
crowns, Here we ſee that the price was diffgrent 
according to the weight of the doctor. This 
purchaſer of theological opinions alledged as an 
excuſe, that he had never bargained” for them, * 
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nor given any money till after ſigning. At-length | 
the 1 Trance, and eſpecially the Sor- fin 
Honne, declared that Henry's marriage = 
July 2, With Catharine of Arragon was illegal, f 
15 30. and that the pope had no right to diſpenſe Ne) 
With the law of Leviticus. 27 50 
The agents of Henry VIII, went fo far as to 
rocure a corroboration of this opinion from the on 
Y Fon rabbies. Thoſe people acknowledged in- | 
— deed that it wasordained in Deuteronomy to mar- for 
ry a widow's brother: but they ſaid that this law mn 
was only for Paleſtine, and that the Leviticus Io 
ought to be obſerved in England. The univerſi- £0 
ties and rabbies in the Auſtrian dominions thought 
otherwiſe ; but they were not conſulted. 1 
- Henry ſtrengthened by opinions which had not ä by 
coſt him a great deal, ſolicited by his miſtreſs, tired | * 
of the pope's evaſions, ſupported by his clergy, _ 
authoriſed by the univerſities, maſter of his parha»® * 
ment, and moreover encouraged by Fran- - 
1533. cis I. preyails on Cranmer archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to declare his marriage. void. 
The queen having maintained her cauſe with mo: 
deſt reſolution, and declined: the juriſdiction of the 
court without exaſperating the king by invectives, 
retires to the country, reſigning her bed and 
throne to her rival. This lady who was two months 
gone with child when declared queen, made her 
entrance into London with a pomp as much ſuperi- 
or to the uſual magnificence, as her paſt fortune 
- had been inferior to her preſent dignity.” _ 
| Clement VII. could not then do leſs than grant a 
bull againſt Henry VIII. to appeaſe the wrath of ce 
Charles V. and to defend the prerogatives of the 
| holy ſee. But by this bull the.pope loſt ke 
1534. the kingdom of England: for Henry ſhortly * 
Fes after obliged his clergy to declare him ſu- fo 
pteme head of their church, "His parliament, con: bi 


-- of nag Hbery v S., 1 
| Grmed this title, fup reſſed the pope's * authority, and 

his annates, ® with St. Peter's pence, f and the — 
viſion of benefices. The people readily tock a 
new oath to the king, called the oath of Tin prema-- 
cy. Thus the pope's whole credit,” that had been 
eſtabliſhed ſo many ages, fell in an inſtant, without | 
oppoſition, in ſpite of monkiſh deſpaic,  _ 

They who had pretended that it was dangerous. 
for a great kingdom to break with the pope, now _ 

ceived that a ſingle blow could overturn this,, 
venerable coloſſus, the bead of Which was. © 
gold, the feet of clay. And indeed the 
tions with which the court of Rome had lonj 
raſſed the Engliſh, were founded on no other right 
than the people's conſent to be fleeced ; as ſoon as 
they were reſdlyed to ſhake off the yoke, it . I 
appeared that 4 po el. not founded, on. fore 
really no el at all. 

The ng prevailed on. the Parlament my gran u 
him "he. annates or firſt fruits, which 9% b. been 
paid to the. pe. He founded ſix new biſhopries; 
and ordered a viſitation of all the convents in his 
own name. We. have ſtill the accounts. of ſome - 
ſcandalous irregularities, which are induſtriouſly. . 
exaggerated z of falſe miracles, the number of : 
which is magnified ; and of forged relics, which, 
were made af of i in ſeveral convents, to excite _ 
the devotion of the people, and to attract their 
benefactions. In the market places in London 


3 Annates 3 are the firſt fruits of eccleſiaſtical, benef... 7 
ces, being the value of one year's pi 
to the Pope, and now to the king wa 

T. St. Peter's pence was a levy of A peuny on eve 
delt wherein there were thirty pence, vive g 
to be collected and ſent to N one half of it pure 
for alms to the Engliſh ſchool mM Rome, Br the” _ 
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ſeveral wooden images were burnt, which 
1535. the monks uſed to put into motion by 

But among thoſe inftruments of fraud, the peo- 
ple could not without horror and concern ſee the 
revered aſhes of St. Thomas of Canterbury, thrown 
into the flames. The king ſeized upon the ſhrine 
which was immenſely rich with precious ſtones. 
He had reproached the monks with their exacti- 
ons; and now he gave them an opportunity to ac- 
cuſe him in their turn. The convents were all 
ſuppreſſed. Places of retirement were appointed 
for the old monks, who could not return to a ſe- 
cular life; and the others were allowed a penſion. 
The king took their eſtates into his own hands. 
According to Burnet's calculation, their annual re- 


venue amounted to ſixteen hundred thouſand | 


. 


nds ſterling : which perhaps is exaggerated. 
he moveables and ready money mult have a- 
mounted to a conliderable ſum. Out of 
1536. all thoſe ſpoils Henry founded ſix new_ 


nap * 


diſnoprics, and a college, rewarded a few_ 
ſervants, and converted the remainder to his own uſe. 

Thus this very king, who with his pen had 
maintained the  pope's authority againſt Luther, 


_ - -- was grown a moſt bitter enemy of Rome. But 


the ſame zeal which he had ſo vigorouſly exerted 
againſt the opinions of that hereſiarch, was one 
inducement to make him preſerve the doctrine of 
the church, after he had changed its diſcipline. 

He was reſolved to be an enemy to the Roman 
pontiff, but not to turn Lutheran or Sacramentiſt. 
The invocation of ſaints was not aboliſhed, but 
reſtrained. He was for having the bible tranſlated; 
but he would not go a ſtep further. It was a ca- 
pital crime to believe in the pope; and it was the 
lame to be a proteſtant. He indiſcriminately or- 
dered thoſe to be burat who defended the authori- 
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ty of the ſee of Rome, with thoſe who declared 


themſelves for the German reformatio... © . 


The celebrated Sir Thomas Moor, who had 
been high chancellor of England, and a biſhop * 
whoſe name was Fiſher, refuſing to take the oath 


of ſupremacy, that is to acknowledge Henry VIII. 
as po 


of England, were in conſequence of a late 


act of parka condemned to be beheaded; for 


it was under the ſanction of the law that Henry 
VIII. put every body to death who oppoſed: his x | 


will. 


he ſhould fave Fiſher's life, while they were pro- 


Paul III, ſucceſſor of Clement VII, thought 


ceeding to his trial, by ſending him a cardinal's 


hat. But he only gave the king the ſatisfaction 


of putting his eminence to death. A reward was 


publiſhed for the head of cardinal Pool, who was 
then at Rome. The king cauſed this cardinaPs 


mother to be beheaded, neither reſpecting her 


} 


great age, nor the blood royal from which ſne de- 
ſcended; and all becauſe they diſputed his title of 


Engliſh pope. 


The king having been informed that there was 
in London a very able ſacramentarian named 
Lambert, would fain have the glory of diſputing 


with him at a grand aſſembly in Weſtminſter. 


The reſult of the diſpute was, that the king gave 


him his choice, either to change opinion, or to 


be hanged. Lambert had the courage to embrace 


the latter, and the king was. ſo mean and cruel 


as to put him to death. The Engliſh biſhops 
were ſtill catholics, though they had renounced the 
Pope's juriſdiction * and fo furiouſly incenſed were 
they againſt heretics, that after they had condemn- 
ed thoſe poor wretches to be burnt, they granted 


forty days indulgence to any perfon that would 
fetch wood for the fire. * „ 


* 


All 
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All thoſe. 8 were e en * 


odious 


ful and terrible prince obeyed. 


His will alone conſtituted all law; and 991 imper- 
fe& were the ſtatutes. relating to criminal cauſes, 


that the priſoner might be caſt for liſe, without be- 


ing confronted by two witneſſes. It was not till 
the reign of Edward VI, that an act of parliament 


tries, for the condemnation of a criminal. 


While Anne of Bullen triumphed under the | 


royal ſhelter and authority, it is pretended that the 


ſecret emiſſaries of Rome were conſpiring her 
ruin, in hopes that if the king parted with her, the 
daughter of Catharine of Spain, would ſucceed to 
the crown, and reſtore the religion that had been 
aboliſhed on the account of her mother's rival. 

This plot ſucceeded even beyond their expectati- 


on. The king falling in love with Jane Seymour, 


maid of honour to the queen, greedily, ſwallowed 
the inſinuations againſt his wife. His paſſions 
were all in the extreme: he was not aſhamed to ac- 
cuſe the queen of adultery before the houſe of lords. 


The parliament, ever ſubſervient to the 


1536. monarch's paſſions, paſſed ſentence of death 


L upon ſuch ſlight foundations, that were 
a private citizen to quarrel with his wife for ſo 
trivial a matter, it would be conſidered as an injuſ- 


tice. They beheaded her brother, upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion of having carried on an inceſtuous commerce 
with his ſiſter, though they had not the leaſt proof 


againſt him. They put two men to death for 


having ſaid ſome flattering things to the queen, 


which are ſaid to all women, and which a virtuous 


Pow 


Bf A | 
parliament. - Yet this cloak of juſtice, though more 
perhaps than an open defiance of the laws, 
was what prevented a civil war.. There were only 
a few inſurrections in the diſtant counties. London 
trembled, and looked on; ſo blindly was this art- 


paſſed, requiring two witneſſes, 2» in other coun- 
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princeſs may liſten to, when diſpoſed to be inno- 


_ cently chearful with her courtiers. They hanged 


| a muſician, who had been hired to ſwear thatthe had 
| your him favours, though he hadneverbeen.con- 
| fronted with her. The letter which this unſortu- 

nate queen wrote to the king, a little. before : ſhe 


mounted the ſcaffold, ſeems to be'a great proof of 


her innocence and courage. Tou haus been continu- 
ally raifing me, ſays ſhe ; from a private woman y 
made me a marchioneſs, from a marchioneſs a queen ; 
and now from a queen you are pleaſed to raiſe me to 

be a ſaint. In ſhort, Anne of Bullen was removed 
ſtom the throne to the ſcaffold,” by the jealouſy of 
a huſband who ceaſed to love her. She Was not 
the twentieth crowned head that had made a tra- 
gic exit in England; but ſhe was the firſt who - 
ed by the hands of an executioner. The 
(for we can call him by no other name) was 
alſo divorced from this wife, before he put 1535» 
her to death, thereby declaring his daughter Eliza- 
'beth a baſtard, - as he had before declared his 
daughter Mary. 55 

The day immediately teen! to the queen 8 

execution, he married Jane Seymour, who died the 
next year, after having given him a ſon. 


Henry ſoon proceeds to his fourth nuptials 5 1539. 


with Anne of Cleves, deceived by a 


portrait 
of that princeſs, drawn by the famous Holbens. 


But when he ſaw her, he found the original ſo dif- 


ferent from the copy, that in fix months he reſolved 


upon a third divorce. He repreſented to his clergy, 
that at the time he married Anne of Cleves, he had 


not given his inward conſent. It is impoſſible for 


any man to have the impudence to alledge ſuch a 
_ reaſon, unleſs he is ſure that the perſons with whom 
he is treating, will be ſo mean as ＋ acquieſce ton it. 
The bounds of juſtice and reaſon had been brake 


through for ſome time. The clergy and parliament 
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wife, one of his own ſubjeQs, Catharine Howard. 
Any body elſe would have been aſhamed of expo- 

. 2 himſelf and his family; but Henry having 
beard that the queen had had gallants before her 

| Ms! err ordered- this wife alſo to be beheaded 
59:3 for a paſt failing which he ought to have 
. * 542. overlooked, and which when committed, 

was not deſerving of death. 

Stained with three divorces, and with the blood 

of two of his wives, he enacted a law, equally 


namely, that every man privy to the queen's in- 
Continency, ſhall be obliged to accuſe her, upon 
pain of high treaſon ; and that whatever woman 
marries the king of England, and 1s not a virgin, 
muſt declare it under the ſame penalty. 


allowed at ſuch a court) that the king muſt marry 
a v idow. Accordingly he married one, and that 
was his ſixth wife, Catharine Parr. She had like 
to have undergone the ſame fate as Anne of Bullen, 


try, but for having been ſometimes of a dif- 
1543. ferent opinion from the king in matters of 
theology. 


Some ſovereigns that chan the religion of their 


. country, have been tyrants, from oppoſition and re- 
volt, which will occaſion cruelty. Henry VIII. was 
cruel i in his nature, a tyrant in government, in reli- 

gion, and in his famil * Yet he died in his 

1546-7 bed; and Henry VI, the humaneſt of 
. princes, had — dethroned, impriſon- 

: ed, and murdered, | 

Diuring his laſt illneſs, there appeared a ve 
extraordinary inſtance of the force of the Engliſh 

laws; and how much more that nation at all times 
adhered to the letter than to the ſpirit of thoſe 18 
balls 0 
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paſſed ſentence of divorce: and he married a fifth 


-ſcandalous, cruel, ridiculous, and impraQticable : 


It was laid by way of joke (if joking could be | 


- and Catharine Howard, not for any act of gallan- 


n 
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No body would venture'to acquaint the king of his 


approac ing diſſolution ; becauſe of an act of parli- 
ament made ſome years before, declaring it high 
treaſon to predict the ſovereign's death. 


This cru 
el and abſurd law could not be occaſioned by any 


apprehenſion of diſturbances on account of the ſuc- 


ceſſion, ſince this was ſettled in favour of prince 


Edward: it was an effect of the tyrannical temper 
of Henry VIII, of his dread of death, and of the 


opinion which ſtill obtained among the people, 
that there is an art of knowing futurity. | 3Þ 


— — —ů— 
CHAP: CA" 
The Religion of England continued. 


N the reign of young Edward VI, ſon of Henry 
VIII. and of Jane Seymour, the Engliſh were 


proteſtants, becauſe the prince and his privy coun- 


cil were of that perſuaſion, and the ſpirit of refor- 


mation had taken root in all parts of the kingdom. 
The church of England was at that time a medley 


of Sacramentarians and Lutherans ; but no body 


was perſecuted for his religion, except two anabap- 
tiſt women, whom the Lutheran archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Cranmer, cauſed to be burnt, little 


thinking that he ſhould die one dayhimſęlf by the 


| ſame puniſhment. The young king was. lath to. 


9 


ſign the ſentence againſt one of thoſe unfoftnnatg © , 
women; he oppoſed it a long time; and at length 
when he did ſign it, he could not refrain from 


tears. It was not enough to ſhed tears ; he ſhould 


not have ſigned his name. But as he was then 
only fourteen years of age, he could have no con- 
firmed will of his own, either in regard to good or 


: 
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evil. 


30 The ſect which at that time went by the name 
of anabaptiſts in England, were the forerunners 


of 


8 8 


— 
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ol thoſe peaceful quakers, whoſe religion has been fer 


* ſuch a ſubject of ridieule in our times, while we are the 
forced to admire their morals. They bore no re- of 
ſemblance in their doctrine, much leſs in their con- : 
duct, to the anabaptiſts of Germany, .a colleQiti- 0 
aus multitude of ſayage boors, who carried their fa- of 
©" natic fury to every exceſs that human nature, left reje 
to its own guidance, can reach. The Engliſh too 
anabaptiſts had not as yet a body of eſtabliſhed uſe 
dogmas; for no popular ſect can have any till rop 
after ſome time; but what is very extraordinary, but 
while they imagined themſelves to be Chriſtians, wit 
and never troubled their heads about philoſo- is t 
ic diſputes, they were in reality mere deiſts; any 
or they looked upon Chriſt only as a man, to bee 
whom God had vouchſafed to grant a purer WI 
ray of light than to his cotemporaries. The moſt ſelf 
learned of their ſect pretended that the term phi 
be ſon of God ſignified, among the Hebrews, rea 
no more than a god man, as the. ſon of Satan eac 
or Belial implies only a bad man. Moſt of the it p 
dogmas, they ſaid, that have been extracted from wh 
ſcripture, are philoſophic ſubtleties, with which the hig 
plain truths of the law of nature have been in- ſcet 
_ volved. They neither believed the hiſtory, of the En 
fall of man, nor the myſtery of the Trinity, nor phi 
of courſe the incarnation. They abſolutely reject- ing 
ce d infant baptiſm, and rebaptiſed adult perſons: ma- eve 
ny of them looked upon baptiſm as an ancient ori- of 
ental ablution, adopted hy the Jews, renewed by St. gun 
John Baptiſt, but never practiſed by Chriſt towards tho 
any of his diſciples. In this they moſtly reſembled ver) 
their ſucceſſors, the quakers; and it is chiefly not 
their averſion to infant baptiſm that made the ple 
5 people give them the name of anabaptiſts. The und 
Fancied they were literally conforming to the goſ- 8 
pel; and to die for their perſuaſion, they thought aro! 
Vas the ſame as dying for Chriſtianity :| very dif- the: 


ferent * 
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ferent in this reſpect from the deiſts, who ſpread 
their ſecret opinions more than ever, in the midſt 

of ſuch a multitude of public ſeQs. | 


The deiſts, rather attached to Plato than to 
Chriſt, rather philoſophers than chriſtian tired 


of ſo many unhappy diſputes, had the temerity to 


reject divine revelation, which mankind” abuſed 
too much, and human authority, which they ab- 


_ uſed ſtill more. They were ſpread all over Eu- 


rope, and have multiplied prodigiouſly ſince then, 


but without eſtabliſhing either ſe& or ſociety, 


without rebelling againſt the higher powers. It 
is the only religion in the world that never had 
any aſſembly, the religion on which the leaſt has 
been written, the religion the moſt peaceable. 
Without any communication it has extended it- 
ſelf on every ſide. Originally it was compoſed of 


philoſophers, who following too cloſely the light of 


reaſon, and never communicating their thoughts to 


each other, have all ſtrayed the ſame way: thence 
it proceeded to the middle order, that is, of thoſe 


who have leiſure and fortune, till it reached the 
higher rank in moſt nations: but it rarely has de- 
ſcended to the common = le. Of all countries, 
England is the place where his-religion; or rather 
philoſophy, has taken the deepeſt and moſt ſpread- 


ing root. It has penetrated &mong artiſans, and 


even among the country people. The inhabitants 
of this iſland are the only nation that have be- 
gun of themſelves to think. But the number of 
thoſe ruſtic philoſophers is, and always will be, 


| very ſmall; for manual labour and reaſoning do 


not well agree: and, in general, the common peo- 
ple can hardly be ſaid either to uſe or abuſe their 
underſtanding. | | 3 | 
From theſe theological diviſions baneful atheiſm 
aroſe in'moſt parts of Europe. Some pretend that 
there were more atheiſts in Italy than in any other 
Val ac on” Country. 
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eountry. It was not religious quarrels that led the 
Italian philoſophers to this exceſs ; but the profi- 
gacy and debauch into which the ſeveral courts, and 
that of Rome among the reſt, were fallen. Upon 
peruſing a great many Italian writers of thoſe 
days, we find that their authors, being too much 
ſhocked at the lewdnefs and iniquity of the age, 
denied the exiſtence of a Deity, by whom ſuch 
lewdneſs and iniquity were permitted, and fell in- 
to the ſame way of thinking as that embraced by 
Lucretius in times equally corrupt. This perni- 
cious opinion gained ground among the great in 
England, and in France ; it made but very little 


progreſs m Germany and the North.; and there 
1s no great danger that it will fpread very wide. 


Sound philoſophy, ethics, and the intereſt of ſo- 
ciety have almoſt deſtroyed it; but at that time it 
grew ſtrong by means of the wars of religion, when 
a multitude of. enthuſiaſts were influenced by athe- 
iſtical leaders. 
| In thoſe unhappy times died Edward VI, 
1553. of whom the public had conceived great 
hopes, which was all his age would per- 
mit. Upon his death- bed he conveyed the crown 
to his couſin, lady Jane Grey, deſcended from 
Henry VII, in prejudice to his ſiſter Marv, daugh- 


ter of Henry VIII, and Catharine of Spain. Jane 


was proclaimed at London; but Mary's party and 
right prevailed, There was hardly a civil war on 
this occaſion. Mary confined her rival to the Tow- 
er, together with princeſs Elizabeth, who reigned 
afterwards with ſo much glory. 

A great deal more blood was ſpilt by, execu- 


tioners than by ſoldiers. The father, the father. 


in-law, the huſband of lady Jane, and at length 
lady Jane herſelf, were condemned to be behead- 
ed. She was the ſecond queen that died in En- 
gland by the hands of the executioner. This 
- 225 princeſs 
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princeſs was only ſeventeen years old; the had 
been forced to accept of the crown; every cir- 
cumſtance pleaded in her favour; and Mary her. 
Telf ought to have dreaded the frequent examples 
of tranſition from the throne to the ſcaffold. But 
nothing could move her. She was as cruel and ty- 
Tannical as Henry VIII: but her tyranny was of a 
different ſort; for ſhe acted always with a gloomy 
calm, whereas her father Henry was furious and. 
violent. CFC | 

Steady to the church of Rome, and provoked at 
her mother's divorce, ſhe began her reign by ſum- 
moning, by intrigues and bribery, a catholic houſe 
of commons. As to the peers, who for the moſt 

art had no religion but that of their prince, ſhe 
Fund no difficulty to prevail with them. The 
ſame thing happened in point of religion, as had- 
been expenenced before in politics, during the 
wars between the white and red roſes. The par- 
lament had alternately condemned the Yorkiſts 
and Lancaſtrians. Under Henry VIII. they per- 
ſecuted the proteſtants; they encouraged them 
under Edward VI; apd burnt them under Mary. 
It has been often aſked, why this terrible puniſh- 
ment ſhould be among Chriſtians inflifted on thoſe 
who do not think like the eſtabliſhed church, while 
even the moſt heinous crimes are puniſhed with a 
milder death. Biſhop Burnet aſſigns as hk reaſon, 
that ſince they believed the ſouls of heretics to 
be eternally burning in hell fire, though their bo- 
dies are not to be there till after the reſurreQion, 
they might imagine that they imitated the 
divine juſtice by conſigning them to flames 1556, 
on Gn.” TNT OOO W 3 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
been extremely ſerviceable to Henry VIII, in his 
divorce, was not condemned for that dangerous 
Jervice, but for being a proteſtant. He was ſo 
OY G 2 weak 
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| weak as to abjure his religion; and Mary had the 
pleaſure of ordering him to be committed to the 
flames, after ſhe had been the. occaſion of that diſ- 


- honourable act. The primate of England reſu- 


med his courage at the ſtake. After declaring 
chat he died a proteſtant, he performed in reality 
what, in all probability, is only feigned of Mutius 
Scævola. The hand that ſigned the abjuration he 
thruſt into the flames; and did not fling himſelf 
upon the pile, till it dropped off. An action as in- 
trepid and more glorious than that attributed to 
Mutius. The Briton puniſhed himſelf for having 
yielded to what he thought a weakneſs, and the 
Roman for having miſcarried in an attempt to aſ- 


About eight hundred perſons are ſaid to have been 


burnt alive in Mary's reign. A woman having been 
delivered of a child at the very ſtake, ſome of the 


ſpeQators ſnatched the infant from the flames; but 
the catholic judge ordered it to be thrown in again. 
Upon reading ſuch deteſtable cruelties, can we look 
upon the authors of them as human beings ? .ſhall 
we not rather imagine them to have been ſome of 
thoſe fiends, which are repreſented in à gulf of 
torments, eager to plunge mankind into the ſame 
abyls ? i #1 11 373t GO 
Ot all thoſe condemned to be burnt in Mary's 
reign, not one was accuſed of treaſon. Religion 
ſeemed to be their whole guilt. The Jews are al- 
lowed the exerciſe of their law, and have even pri- 
vileges granted them; while Chriſtians conſign to 
the cruelleſt of deaths, other Chriſtians, who differ 
from them in a few articles.. ES. 
Mary died in peace, though deſpiſed by 
1558. Philip her huſband, and by her ſubjects, 
who ſtill reproach her with the loſs of Ca 
lais, leaving behind her a name odious to every 
body that is not fond of perſecution. | 
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Mary, a catholic queen, was ſucceeded by Eli- 
zabeth, a proteſtant. The parliament were pro- 
teſtants; the nation became ſo, and are ſo ſtill. 


Then the religion was fixed. The liturgy, which 


had been only ſketched, as it were, under Edward 
VI, was ſettled in its preſent form. The Roman 
hierarchy was preſerved, with fewer ceremonies 
than among the Roman catholics, and more than 
among the Lutherans ; confeſſion was permitted, 
but not commanded; a firm belief was taught that 
God is in the euehariſt, without tranſubſtantiation : 
theſe are the fundamentals of the church of England. 
Policy required that the ſupremacy ſhould continue 
annexed to the crown: and therefore a woman was 
made head of the church. Pk 
This woman had more wit and good ſenſe than: 
her father Henry, or her fiſter Mary. She avoid- 
ed perſecution as much as they: had been fond. of 
it, Perceiving, upon her acceſſion, that the preach- 
ers of both ſides ſounded the trumpet of diſcord, 
ſhe iſſued out a proclamation that there ſhould be 
no preaching for ſix months, - without an expreſs- 
order from the crown, to the end that the minds 
of the people might be diſpoſed towards peace. 
This new precaution reſtrained thoſe who thought 
they had a right, and who might have abilities, to 
ſtir up the people. No body was perſecuted, nor. 
even moleſted for his belief: but ſhe put the laws 
ſtrictly in execution againſt law-breakers, and thoſe 
who gave any diſturbance to the ſtate. Then it: 
was that this grand principle, to which the world 
had been ſo long a ſtranger, eſtabliſhed itſelf in 


England, that it belongs to God alone to judge the 


hearts of thoſe who offend him; and that it is the 
buſineſs of man to chaſtiſe thoſe who tranſgreſs 


againſt human government. You will ſee hereaf- 


ter what opinion you ought to entertain of Eliza- 
G 3 beth, 
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beth, and what judgment eſpecially you ſhould 
form of the Engliſh- nation. . 


. 

Of Religion in Scotland. | 

wk | 
HE religious troubles in Scotland were only a | 


— 


* kind of reflux of thoſe in England. Towards 
the year 1559, a few Calviniſts had ingratiated | 
themſelves with the people, who are always the | 
Arſt to be worked upon: they are ſincere; they | | 
put on the bridle themſelves, till ſome perſon of | 
great authority takes it in hand, and renders it ſub- | 
ſervient to his own intereſt. . 
The catholic biſhops did not fail-in the begin- 
ning to condemn ſome heretics to the flames; 
a puniſhment as uſual in Europe, as hanging a 
thief. | ah 
The ſame thing happened in Scotland, as muſt 
happen in all countries, that have any veſtiges of 
liberty. An old prieſt having been condemned to 
the ſtake by the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the 
_ . cruelty of this execution made a great ma- 
1559. ny proſelytes, and furniſhed an opportuni- 
ty for ſpreading the new doctrine with 
reater freedom, and for railing againſt the barba- 
rity of the archbiſhop. Several Scotch lords ated 
the Tame part, during the minority of the famous 
Mary queen of Scots, as was afterwards acted by 
the French nobility during the minority of Charles 
IX. 'Their ambition blew the coals which had 
been lighted by the religious diſputes; in ſhort, 
here, as in other places, there was a great deal of 
blood ſpilt. 'The Scotch, at that time one of the 
pooreſt and moſt indolent nations in Europe, would 


have done much better, had they applied them- 
A 
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ſelves to the improvement of their barren coun- 
try, or at leaſt had they endeavoured to eſtabliih._ 
a fiſhery on their coaſts for their neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence : much better,” I ſay than to imbrue that 
wretched. kingdom in blood, for. the ſake of fo- 
reign opinions, and for the intereſt of a few am- 
bitious men. This was adding a freſh miſ»- 
fortune to the poverty under which they. laboured. 


- 


at that time. | 

The queen. regent, mother of Mary. 1599. 
queen of Scots, thought to ſtifle the refor- - 
mation in the beginning, by ſending for. troops 
from France: but this very meaſure contributed 
to eſtabliſh what ſhe would fain have hindered. 
The ſcotch parliament, enraged to ſee their coun- 
try ſwarm with foreign troops, obliged the queen 
to ſend them back: upon which they ſuppreſſed. 
the Romiſh religion, and eſtabliſhed the confeſſi - 
on of Geneva.. | 1 7 

Mary Stuart, dowager of Francis II, a weak 
princeſs, formed only for love, and forced by 
Catharine de Medicis, envious. of her beauty, to- 
return to Scotland, found her country in a miſera- 
ble-ſituation, rent. by fanatics. We ſhall ſee in 
what manner ſhe increaſed the national calamities 
by her indiſeretion. | | 

Calviniſm at length prevailed in Scotland, in 
ſpite of the catholic, and afterwards ,in ſpite of 
the Anglican- biſhops. This ſect at preſent is al- 
moſt aboliſhed in France, at leaſt it is no longer. 
tolerated, Thus there has been nothing but re- 
volutions ſince the ſixteenth century, in Scotland, 
England, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and. 
France. 

M 
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CHAP CxvI. 


Of the State of Rel. gion in France under Francis $ * 


and his Succeſſors. 


HE French, ever ſince the reign of Charles 
VH, were conſidered at Rome as ſchiſma- 

tics, becauſe of the pragmatic ſanction, which 
had been made at Bourges, in conformity to the 
decrees of the fathers at the council of Baſil, 
enemies to the papal power. The principal ar- 
ticle of this pragmatic ſanction was the uſage of 
eccleſiaſtic elections, an uſage tending to the en- 
couragement of virtue and learning in better 
times, but a ſource of faction and diſcord. It 
was acceptable to the public for two reaſons ; 
the lovers of ſtrict diſcipline looked upon it as the 
remains of the primitive church; the univerſities, 
as the reward of their labour. And yet the popes 
continued to receive the annates for the moſt part, 


in ſpite of the pragmatic ſanction, by which this 


and other exactions had been aboliſhed. Fromen- 


tau informs us, that during the ſeventeen years 


reign of Lewis . XII, the s drew from the 
dioceſe of Paris the exorbitant ſum of three milli- 
ons three hundred thouſand livres, current money 
of that time. 7 | 

When Francis I. undertook, in 1515, his Itali- 
an expedition, which at firſt ſeemed more promi- 
fing, and afterwards proved more unfortunate than 
thoſe of Charles VIII, and Lewis XII; Leo X, 
who had oppoſed him in the beginning, wanted 
his aſſiſtance, and the king likewiſe ſtood in need 
of the pope. 


The chancellor Duprat, who was afterwards 


- cardinal, concluded with pope Leo's miniſ- 
1515. ters that famous concordat, by which it 
| was 


| under Prandis I, Ec. 125 


was ſaid that the king and the pope gave to each 
other what did not belong to them. The king 
obtained the ' nomination of benefices; and the 
pope, by a ſecret article, had the firſt fruits, upon 
renouncing all * Mandates, + Reſervations, f Ex» 
peclatives, and & Preventions, prerogatives to which 
Rome had long pretended. The pope immediate- 
ly after ſigning the concordata, reſerved to himſelf 
the firſt fruits by a particular bull. The univerſi - 
ty of Paris deprived of one of her privileges, aſ- 
| ſumed another, which even the parliament of 
England could hardly pretend to. She publiſhed 
a prohibition to print the king's concordat, or to 
obey him. And yet the univerſities are not ſo ill 
uſed by this agreement between the king and the 
pope, fince the third part of the benefices are re- 
ſerved to thoſe bodies, and they have a power of im- 
petration * four months of the year, January, - © 
April, July, and October, which are called tge 
months of the graduates. _ : 

The clergy, and eſpecially the collegiate _ 
churches, who were deprived of the privilege of 
chuſing their biſhops, -murmured greatly ; but 
the expeQation of benefices from the court made 
them quiet. The parliament having no ſuch ex- 


* A Mandate was where the pope, by virtue of his 
prerogatives, and of his own proper right, nominated to 
a benefice. | . 

+ Reſervation in the canon law was a clauſ© where - 
by the pope retained or kept ſomething to himſelf. . 

t Expetatives are bulls frequently given by popes 
for future benefices before they become void. 

Prevention in canon law is the right that a ſaperior 
perſon has to lay hold on, to claim, or to tranſact an af- 
fair, before an inferior, to whom it more immediately 
belongs. | N 

** Inpetration is the getting 0" benefices, and church 
offices, before-hand, from the church of Rome, which 
belong to the king, or other lay patron. * 
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peQation, continued unſhaken in their reſolution 
to maintain the ancient uſages, and liberties of 
the Gallican church, of which they were guar- 
dians ; they reſpeQfully withſtood ſeveral of the 
royal mandates ; and at length being obliged to 
regiſter the concordat, they proteſted it was in 
obedience only to the repeated commands of his 
majeſty. 
Yet the parliament in their remonſtrances, an 
the univerſity in her complaints, ſeemed to loſe 
ſight of an eſſential ſervice which Francis I. had 
rendered the nation by granting the annates : 
they had been paid before that time upon an ex- 
orbitant footing in France, as well as in England: 


but this prince reduced them to a moderate ſum ; 


for now they do not amount to four hundred 


| thouſand livres, communibus annis, a ſum eaſily re- 


trieved by commerce. But it was the general de- 
fire of the nation, that no annates at all ſhould be 


paid to Rome, 


For ſome time after the concordat, great con- 
fuſion aroſe in many dioceſes. The king nomi- 


nated a biſhop; the canons another; and. the par- 
liament, in virtue of the appeals from abuſes, de- 
termined in favour of the clergy. Thoſe diſputes 
would have been produQtive of a civil war in the 
times of feudal government. At length Francis I 
took away from the parliament the cognizance 
of what relates to biſhoprics and abbies, and gave 


it to the grand council. In proceſs of time ani- 


moſities ſubſided. The public accuſtomed them- 


ſelves to the concordat, as if it had been always 
| eſtabliſhed ; and the murmurings of the parlia- 
ment intirely ceaſed in 1538; when the king ob- 
gtained of pope Paul III an indult * for the chan- 


* An indult is a ſpecial grant of the pope, to any ſo- 


ciety, corporation or private perſon, to do or obtain 


ſomething contrary to the canon law. 3 Tk 
ceöllor 
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cellor and for the members of parliament 3 ; an in- 
dult by which they are empowered to do in little 
what the king does in great; that is, to confer a 
benefice once in their lives. The maſters of the 
requeſts + had the ſame privilege. 
In this whole affair which gave ſo much trou- 
ble to Francis I, it was neceſſary he ſhould be 
obeyed, if he had a mind that Leo . ſhould ful- 
fil his engagements, and aſſiſt him to recover the 
dutchy of Milan. 8 
It is evident that this intimate connexion was | 
inconſiſtent with the king's tolerating any other | | 
religion than that of Rome. The privy council 
were of opinion that novelty of religion is attend- 
ed with revolution of ſtate. Politicians may be 
miſtaken by judging only from a ſingle example. 
that ſtrikes them. The council were in the | 
right, conſtdering the troubles in Germany, 
which they themſelves fomented : perhaps they: 
were miſtaken, conſidering the facility with which 
Lutheraniſm had been eſtabliſhed by the Kings of 
Sweden and Denmark. They might likewiſe 9 
back; and ſee much ſtronger examples. The 
8 true religion had been every where introduced 
without civil war: in the Roman empire, by Con- 
ſtantine's edict; in France, by the will and pleaſure 
of Clovis; in England, by the example of Ethel- 
bert, the little king of Kent; in Poland, and in 
Hungary, by the ſame cauſes. It had not been much 
above a centur ſince the firſt of the Jagellons, who 
reigned in Poland, embracing Chriſtianity, con- 
verted all Lithuania and Samogitia to the ſame. 


+ The mafers of the requeſts in Latin, libelloram ſup- 
plicium magiſtri, were originally, certain perſons at court, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to receive the requeſts or petitions 
intended for his majeſty. They have now an authority*- _ 
to determine all differences among thoſe who conſtitute. 


- the king's houſhold, and other privileged perſons. 
religion; 
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religion; and yet we do not find that thoſe an- 
tient Gepide ever murmured. True it is that 
the Saxons had been baptized by Charlemaign in 
rivers of blood ; but this was becauſe he wanted 
to enſlave, and not to inſtrut them. If they 
Pleaſed to caſt their eye on the whole continent 
of Afia, they would have ſeen that the Mahometan 
dominions abound with Chriſtians and Idolaters, 


who live very peaceably under the ſame govern- 
ment ; that ſeveral religions are profeſſed in In- 


dia, in China, and elſewhere, which were never 


planted by the ſword. Had they traced all anti- 
quity, they would have met with examples of the 
fame kind. A new religion is neither dangerous 


nor bloody in itſelf; the danger is from the ambi- 


tion of the great, who render this religion ſubſer- 
vient to! their purpoſe of weakening the govern- 
ment. Thus the Lutheran princes took up arms 


againſt the emperor, who wanted to deſtroy them: 


but neither Francis I, nor Henry II, had prin- 


ces or lords to be afraid of. 


The court, though afterwards divided under 
unfortunate minorities, was at that time united in 
perfect obedience to Francis I. This prince may 
be ſaid to have permitted the perſecution of here- 
tics: but did not perſecute them himſelf. The 
biſhops and the parliaments lighted the fires 
while he never offered to extinguiſh them. 

Religion did not give him much uneaſineſs. 
Me entered into an alliance with the proteſtants 


of the empire, and even with the Mahometans, 


againſt Charles V: and when the Lutheran 


| princes of Germany reproached him with putting 


their brethren to death, though guilty of no crime 


The Gepidæ were the ancient inhabitants of Sarma- 
tia Europea, of the nation of the Daci; and ſo calle 
from their fighting on foot, | 3 
againſt 


> 
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Ferſecution of the Vaudois. 13g 
againſt the ſtate, he laid the whole blame upon the 
magiſtrates. | it FD 
We have ſeen how the Engliſh judges un- 
der Henry VIII, and queen Mary exerciſed 
ſuch cruelties, as ſtrike us with horror. The 
French, who are reckoned a more humane peo- 
ple, greatly exceeded thoſe barbarities, which had 
deen committed under the pretext of religion and 
juſtice, _ 5 
In the twelfth century, there was one Peter 
Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons, whoſe piety 
and errors are ſaid to have given riſe to the ſe 
of the Vaudois. This man having retired with 
ſeveral poor people, whom he maintained, to the 
deſert vallies betwixt Provence and Dauphine, 
ated both as their high-prieſt and father, in- 
ſtructing them in his doctrine, in which he differed 
very little from the Albigenſes, or from Wicliff, 
John Huſs, Luther, and Zuinglius, in regard 
to ſeveral of the chief articles. Thoſe men lived 
a great while in obſcurity, buſied in the culture 
of barren lands, which with indefatigable induſtry 
they rendered fit for corn and paſture: a proof 
of our being greatly to blame, if through negle& 
uwe ſuffer any part of France to lie uncultivated. 
The neighbouring grounds were let to them upon 
leaſes; which they improved by their labour, ſo 
as to maintain themſelves, and to enrich their 
landlords, who never complained of their beha- 
diour. In the ſpace of two hundred and fifty 
ears their number increaſed to near eighteen 
thouſand, who were diſperſed in thirty ſmall 
towns, beſides: hamlets. All this was the fruit 
of their induſtry. There were no prieſts among 
them, no quarrels about religions worſhip, no 
law-ſuits; they determined their differences among 
themſelves. None but thoſe who repaired to the 
neighbouring cities, knew that there was either 
| f maſs, 
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* maſs, or biſhops. They prayed to God in their 


own jargon; and being continually employed, 
they had the happineſs to know no vice.. This 
peaceful ſtate they had enjoyed for above two 
hundred years, ſince the wars againft the Albi- 
genſes, with which the nation had been tired, 
When mankind have long rioted in cruelty, their 
fury abates, and ſinks into languor and indiffer- 
_ ence: this we ſee conſtantly verified in individu- 
als, as well as in whole nations. Such was the 
tranquillity which the Vaudois enjoyed, when the 
reformers of Germany and Geneva came to hear 
that there were others of the. ſame perſuaſion as 
themſelves. Immediately they ſent ſome of their 
miniſters, a name given to the curates of the pro- 
teſtant churches, to viſit them ; and ſince then the 
Vaudois are but too well known. The late edits 
againſt heretics had condemned them to the flames. 

The parliament of Provence paſſed this 
1540. ſentence againſt nineteen of the principal in- 

habitants of the town of Merindol, further 


ordaining that their woods ſhould be cut down, and. 


their houſes demoliſhed. The Vaudois, terrified at 
this ſentence, ſent a deputation to cardinal Sadoletus, 


biſhop of Carpentras, who at that time was in his 


dioceſe. This illuſtrious ſcholar, this true philoſo- 
pher, this humane and compaſſionate prelate, re- 
ceived them with great goodneſs, and interceded 
in their behalf. Langeai, commander of - the 
kings forces in Piedmont, ſuſpended the execution 
of the ſentence. Francis I. granted them a pardon, 
on condition they would recant. But it is very rare 
that people recant a religion imbibed from their 
infancy. Their obſtinacy provoked the par- 


liament of Provence who were all hot 


1541. headed men; ſo that John Meynier, of Op- 
pede, at that time firſt preſident, and the moſt 


violent of them all, continued the proceedings. 
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At length the Vaudois roſe up in arms. The 
preſident enraged at this ſtep, repreſented their 
miſbehaviour in the very worſt colours to the king, 
and obtained leave to execute the ſentence, which 
had been ſuſpended full five years. The ſentence 
could not be executed but by military force ; there- 
fore the preſident, and Guerin the attorney- general 
took ſome troops with them. It ſeems evident that 
thoſe obſtinate people, whom Maimbourg the de- 
claimer calls a rebellious rabble, were not at all dif- 
poſed to rebellion, ſince they made no defence: 
they fled on every ſide, crying out for mercy. The 
ſoldiers maſſacred the women, children and old 
men, who could not ſave themſelves by timely flight. 
Oppede and Guerin ran from village to village, 
murdering all they met. They ſet houſes, barns, 
corn, and trees, all on fire. They purſued the fu- 
gitives through the flames. In the little town of 
Cabrieres only ſixty men and thirty women were 
left behind; who ſurrendered, upon promiſe that 
their lives ſhould be ſpared; but they had ſcarce 
capitulated, when they were ";ntiumanty butchered, 
A few women had taken ſhelter in a neighbouring 
church ; from thence they were dragged by Op- 
pede's command, who ſhut them up in a barn, and 
ordered it to be ſet on fire, It was reckoned that 
two and twenty towns were reduced: to aſhes ; 
and when the fire had ſpent itfelf, that once 
flouriſhing and populous country was reduced 
to a deſert, ſtrewed with dead bodies. The 
few- that made their eſcape, fled towards Pied- 
mont. Francis I. was ſhocked at the news: the 
ſentence which he had permitted to be carried in- 
to execution, mentioned only the capital puniſh- 
ment of nineteen heretics; whereas Oppede and 
Guerin maſſacred ti:ouſands of the inhabitants. The 
king, upon his death-bed, recommended to his ſon 
5 to 
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to puniſh this barbarity, the like inſtance of which 


had been never heard among miniſters of peace. 
Accordingly Henry II. gave leave to the ruined 


lords of thoſe ravaged villages, and of thoſe maſ- 


ſacred inhabitants, to carry their complaint to the 
parliament of Paris: The cauſe was pleaded: Op- 
pede had intereſt enough to be acquitted : the whole 
guilt was thrown upon Guerin the attorney-gene- 
ral; whoſe ſingle life was the only atonement made 
for the blood of that unhappy multitude. | 
Theſe executions did not hinder the progreſs of 
Calviniſm. One fide lighted up fires; the other 
laughed, and chaunted Marot's pſalm, according to 
the volatile and ſometimes cruel diſpoſition of the 
French nation. The whole court of Margaret, queen 
of Navarre, and ſiſter to Francis I, were Calvi- 
niſts ; as were alſo one half of the king's attendants. 
This change, which began with the common peo- 
ple, ſpread now among the great, as it generally 
happens. The Calviniſt miniſters preached in pri- 
vate; in public every body difputed. Theſe con- 
tentions, which few or none trouble their heads a- 
bout at preſent, either in Paris, or -at court, be- 
cauſe they are grown ſtale, were attended to by eve- 
ry body at that time, becauſe of their novelty. Se- 
veral members of the parliament of Paris had an at- 
tachment to what they called the reformation. 
Thoſe magiſtrates had been ever attentive to oppoſe 
the encroachments of the church of Rome, which 
the heretics intirely put an end to. Some of the 
members, remarkable for a ſevere republican 
liberty, were further pleaſed with favouring a ri- 
| 5 ſet, who condemned the profligacy of the court. 
enry II, diſſatisfied with ſeveral of that aſſembly, 
ruſhes one day all of a ſudden into the great 
1554. chamber; while they were debating about 
the perſecution againſt the Huguenots. He 
orders five of them to be ſeized: Anne du Bourg, 
| | a mem- 
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a member who had expreſſed himſelf with the 
eateſt warmth, ſigned his confeſſion of faith in 
the Baſtile, which, in many articles was found con- 
ſentaneous to that of the Calviniſts and the Luthe- 
rans. There was then an inquiſitor in France; 
viz, Mouchi, biſhop of Paris; though the court of 
inquiſition, deteſted by every Frenchman, had ne- 
ver been eſtabliſhed in that kingdom. Du Bourg 
was tried and condemned by Mouchi, and by a 
few commiſſioners of the parliament, notwithſtand- 
ing that ancient law, purſuant to which he ought 
to have been tried by the court of parliament. 
This law is ſtill yet unrepealed, and generally of no 
force; for the hiſtory of France affords us frequent 
examples of members of parliament, who were 
brought to their trial before a different court from 
their own. Anne du Bourg was not executed till 
the reign of Francis II, when the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, a violent miniſter, inſiſted on his being put 
to death. They hanged and burnt in the 
place de Greve, this prieſt and magiſtrate, 1559. 
a man of too obſtinate a temper, but a ma- | 
giſtrate of known virtue and integrity. 

Martyrs are productive of proſelytes. The ex- 
ecution of a perſon of that character made more 
proteſtants, than Calvin's inſtitutes. The ſixth 
part of France were Calviniſts under Francis II, as 
one third of Germany at leaſt were Lutherans un- 
der Charles the fifth. FE | 

There remained only one right way to act; 
which was to imitate the examples of Charles the 
fifth, who after a ſeries of wars, concluded at 
length with granting liberty of conſcience; and 
that of queen Elizabeth, who maintained the 
eſtabliſned religion, but allowed every body to 
worſhip God their own way, provided they be- 
haved as peaceable ſubjeas. 


This is the maxim now obſerved in all thoſe * 
| | | countries 
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countries heretofore ravaged by religious wars, 
aſter having been convinced, by repeated, though 
too fatal experiments, of the rectitude of this 
meaſure. 5 CN, 

But before this meaſure can be purſued, the 
laws muſt be in force, and the fury of parties muſt 
begin to ſublide. France was nothing. but one 


continual ſcene of ſanguinary factions from the 


xeign of Francis I, to the happy days of Henry the 
great. In thoſe licentious times the laws were 
trampled upon : and even when the civil wars were 
at an end, fanaticiſm ſurvived, and aſſaſſinated 
this monarch in the boſom of peace, by the hand 
of a madman, a viſionary let looſe from a cloiſter. 
Having thus formed to myſelf an idea of the 
ſtate of religion in the ſixteenth century, it remains 
that I take ſome notice of. the religious orders 
which combated the new opinions, and of the in- 
quiſition which endeavoured to exterminate the 
proteſtants. 5 | 


CHAP, CXVIL. 
Of the religious Orders. 


HE monaſtic life, that ſource of ſo much 


good and ſo much miſchief, which gave 


birth to the very perſon by whom the papacy was 
exterminated out of one half of Europe, merits 
our particular attention. 

There are a great many proteſtants and ſpecu- 
| lative politicians, who imagine that the popes in- 


vented all theſe numerous bodies, which differ ſo 


greatly in dreſs, food, occupation, and rule of life, 
to be a ſtanding army for the holy ſee in the ſeveral 
ſtates of Chriſtendom. It is true that the popes have 
found theſe orders ſerviceable to their cauſe, = 

they 
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they were not the inventers of the monaſtic inſti- 
| tution, | og 
Among the oriental nations, even in remoteſt 
antiquity, there were men who retired from the 
crowd to lead a religious life. 'The Perſians, the 
Egyptians, and eſpecially the Indians, had com- 
munities of Cenobites , independently of thoſe who 
were deſigned for the ſervice of the altar. We 
have no inſtances of any among the Greeks or Ro- 
mans. The different colleges of prieſts officiated 
in their reſpeQive temples. Thoſe people were 
ſtrangers to a monaſtic life, 'The Jews had their 
Eſſenes and their Therapeutes ; who were imi- 
tated by the Chriſtians. 

Towards the beginning of the fourth century, 
S. Baſil wrote his rule in a barbarous province 
bordering on the Black Sea; and it was followed 
by all the monks of the Eaſt: he invented the three 
religious vows, to which all the recluſe ſubmitted. 
S. Benedict, patriarch of the weſtern monks, wrote 
his rule in the ſixth century. - „ 

It had been long a comfort to mankind, to ſee 
thoſe aſylums open to ſuch as deſired to retire from 
the oppreſſion of the Goths and Vandals, Almoſt 
all but the lords of caſtles were ſlaves: while the 
cloyſters afforded ſhelter from tyranny and milita- 
ry ſervice. It is true, the feudal laws in the Weſt 


Cenobite is a religious perſon, who lives in a con- 
vent, under a certain rule, contradiſtinguiſhed from an 
hermit, who lives in ſolitude. The word is derived 
from xov% , common, and, Blog, life. 
| The Eſenes were among the antient Jews, who ſe- 
parated themſelves from the reſt of the people, and led 
a kind of monaſtical life. | 

1 The Therapeutes were a particular ſe& mentioned 
by Philo Judzus, that lived retired from the world, 
wholly employed in the ſervice of God. The word is 
of Greek origin, from Ngarwur, to ſerve or miniſter to. 
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did not permit a bondman to be admitted into a mo- 
naſtery without his lord's conſent ; but the monks 


knew how to elude this law. What little litera- 


ture remained among the barbarians, was preſerved 


in monaſteries. The Benedictins tranſcribed 
ſome books. By degrees the monks were authors 
of ſeveral uſeful inventions. Beſides, they tilled 
the land, ſang praiſe and glory to God, led a ſo- 
ber life, and were hoſpitable : their example might 
alſo contribute to ſoften the ferocity of thoſe bar- 
barous times. But complaints were foon made, 
that thoſe inſtitutions, ſo pious in their original, had 
been corrupted by opulence, and wanted a re- 
formation. Every age and country gave birth 
to men, animated by the example of S. Benedict, 
men who would fain be founders of new ſocie- 
ties. | | | 
The fpirit of ambition is often joined with that 
of enthuſiaſm ; it inſenſibly blends itfelf with the 
ſtricteſt piety. To be admitted into the old order 
of S. Benedict, was entering into a ſtate of ſub- 
jection: but to found a new inſtitution, was eſta- 
bliſhing a kind of empire. Hence ſuch a ſwarm of 
clerks, of canons regular, of religious men and wo- 
men. Whoſoever attempted to found an order, 


was welcome to the pope, becauſe all religious ſo- 7 


cieties are immediately ſubje& to the holy ſee, and 
_ exempted, as much as poſſible, from the juriſdiQi- 
on of their biſhops. Moſt of their general ſuperi- 
ors reſide at Rome, as the center of Chriſtianity, 
and from this capital they forward whatever com- 
mands the pontif is pleaſed to give them, to the re- 

moteſt part of the globe. 55 5 
One great abuſe at the beginning of tbe ſix- 
teenth century, was, that the ſeveral ſtates of 
Chriſtendom were over- run with people, who were 
become foreigners in their native country, and ſub- 
jects of the pope. Another abuſe was, that thoſe 
7 nume- 
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numerous families were perpetuated to the detri- 
ment of the human ſpecies. We may ſafely aver, 
that before one half of Europe had ſuppreſſed the 
religious houſes, they contained above fire hundred 
. thouſand ſouls. And yet there are whole countries 
depopulated ; the colonies of the new world want 
inhabitants; and the ſcourge of war ſweeps away 
too many of our fellow creatures. If every legiſl a- 


tor ought to aim at the increaſe of his ſubjects; it 


is certainly. running counter to this grand principle, 
to give too great encouragement to ſuch a multitude 
of men and women who are loſt to each ſtate, and 


who, as much is in them lies, engage by oath to de- 


ſtroy the human ſpecies. One could wiſh. there 
were comfortable retreats for old age; but this in- 
ſtitution, the only one wanting, is the only one 
forgot. It is young people that fill the cloiſters. 
At an age which no government permits them to 
have the management of their property, they are 
permitted to diſpoſe of their liberty for ever. 

It cannot however be denied, but there are 
perſons of eminent virtue among thoſe engaged 
in a conventual life, Moſt monaſteries contain 


ſome religious ſouls, that do honour to human 


nature. It has been the ſtudy of too curious in- 
quirers, to publiſh- the profligacy and debauch 


with which theſe ſanctuaries have been defiled. - 


And yet there is no doubt but a ſecular life is 
more expoſed to vice, and that the greateſt crimes 
have not been committed in cloiſters : but the 
_ crimes of cloiſtered perſons are moſt taken no- 
tice of, becauſe of the contraſt between liberti- 
niſm and a monaſtic rule. No ſtate of life what- 
ever is pure. But here we are to conſider only 
the general good of ſociety. It is pity that the 
abilities of fach a number of men ſhould lie bu- 
ried, and thoſe” virtues loſt which would have 
been of ſervice to the public. The few mona- 
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ſteries that were founded in the beginning did 
2 great deal of good. This ſmall number propor- 


tioned to the extent of each ſtate, would have 


commanded reſpect. The great multitude ren- 
ders them cheap; hence prieſts, who were here- 
tofore almoſt equal with biſhops, are now in com- 
pariſon, the ſame as the common people 1 in regard 
to princes. | 

Among this multitude of religious orders, the 
Benedictines have always held the firſt rank. 
Amuſed with power and riches, they ſcarce inter- 
fered at all with the ſcholaſtic diſputes in the ſix- 
teenth century; they looked upon the other monks, 
with the ſame eye as the ancient nobility are apt to 


view the new. The monks of Cluni, Clervaux *, 


anda great many others, were young ſhoots of 8. 
Benedict's ſtock, who, in the days of Luther, had 
nothing remarkable but their opulence. The rich 

abbies of Germany, quiet in the enjoyment of 
their poſſeſſions, gave themſelves no concern about 
controverſy; neither had the Benedictines of Pa- 
ris as yet employed their leiſure hours in thoſe 
learned reſearches, by which they have ſince ac- 

quired ſo high a degree of reputation. 
The Carmelites F who had been tranſplanted 


from Paleſtine into Europe, in the fifth century, 


were ſatisfied, if the world would but believe that 
Elijah was their founder. 

The Cartbuſians, the only ancient order that 
never had need of being reformed, were founded 
at Grenoble, towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Their number was ſmall, and their wealth 
too conſiderable for men retired from the world : 
yet they conſecrated their time to faſting, to filence, 


Names of particular abbies in France. 


+ This is a miſtake ; the Carmelites were tranſplant- Z 


ed into Europe in the thirteenth century, by S. Lewis 
kin g of France. See Baronius and Spondanus. 
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to ſolitude and prayer ; perfectly quiet in a tumul> 


tuous world, the noiſe of which ſcarce ever reach- _ 
ed their ears; and having no other knowledge of 


their reſpective ſovereigns than by the prayers, in 


which their names are inferted. Happy, if ſuch 
pure and conſtant virtues could have been of any 
ſervice to the public ? : ; 

The Premonſtratenſes “, founded by St. Nor- 
bert in 1120, did not make a great figure, aud 
were the more to be commended. 

Of all the religious orders the Franciſcans were 
the moſt numerous, and moſt active. Francis of 
Aſſiſi, who founded this order in 1210, was, in 
their eye, a man ſuperior to humanity. They 
compared him to Chriſt, whom he ſurpaſſed in 
miracles, according to their account. It was in- 
deed an amazing prodigy, for the founder of this 
populous order, to multiply it to ſuch a degree, 
that in his own life-time there were five thouſand 
deputies from the ſeveral convents, to the general 
chapter held in the neighbourhood of Aſſiſt in 
1219. And at this preſent time, though the Pro- 
teſtants have deprived them of a vaſt number of 

their houſes, yet they have ſtill ſeven thouſand of 
men under different names, and above nine hun- 
dred of women. Their late general chapters 
reckoned a hundred and fifteen thouſand men, and 
about nine and twenty thouſand women: intole- 
rable abuſe in countries where the human ſpecies 
has ſo viſibly declined. | | 

Theſe men ſtruck at every thing; they were 
preachers, divines, miſſionaries, mendicants, emiſ- 
ſaries, running from place to place, and every 
where the declared enemies of the Dominicans, 


An order of regular canons, obſerving St. Auſtin's 
rule, and ſo called from Premontre, the name of their 
firſt abbey in Champagne. nn 3 

Their 
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Their theological quarrel turned on the nativity 


of the mother of Chriſt, The Dominicans aſ- 
ſerted, that ſhe came into the world like other 


women, a ſlave to the devil; the Cordeliers pre- 


tended that ſhe had been exempt from original ſin. 
The Dominicans thought they founded them- 
ſelves on the opinion of St. Thomas; the Fran- 
ciſcans, on that of John Duns, a Scotchman, com- 


monly called Duns Scotus, and known in his own 


time by the title of the ſubtle doctor. | 
be political quarrel between thoſe two orders, 
was a conſequence of the prodigious credit of the 


Dominicans. 


The latter had been founded a little after the 
Franciſcans; they were not ſo numerous, but 
had more power, becauſe of the office of maſter 
of the ſacred palace at Rome, which in St. Do- 
minic's time was ſettled on this order: and becauſe 


of the courts of inquiſition, over which theſe fa- 


thers preſide. Their general ſuperiors for a long 


time had the nomination of the inquiſitors all 
over Chriſtendom. The pope apppoints them at 


preſent, but permits this office to be held at the 
Dominicans convent of the Minerva : this order 

reſides {till over thirty two tribunals of the Inqui- 
ſition in Italy, without reckoning thoſe of Portugal 


and Spain. 


In regard to the Auſtin friars, they were 
originally a ſociety of, hermits, to whom A- 
lexander IV gave a rule in 1254. Though the 
pope's Sacriſtan * uſed to be always choſen from 
their body, and though they poſſeſſed the privi- 
lege of preaching, and ſelling indulgences, yet 
they were not ſo numerous as the Cordeliers, nor 
ſo powerful as the Dominicans; and they are 


® The Sacriſtan is he that has the care of the veſſels 


and ornaments of the church. 


* ſcarce. 
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ſcarce known to the lay world,but by having pro- 
duced Maftin Luther. | 7 
I omit a great number of different ſocieties ; 
for in this general plan I have no time to review 
every regiment of the whole army. But the order 
of Jeſuits, founded ſince Luther's time, merits our 
particular notice. The Chriſtian world have ex- 
hauſted themſelves in ſaying all the good and bad 
they can of this ſociety. It has extended itſelf to 
all parts, and in all parts it has enemies. Many 
are of opinion that it is altogether a political inſtitu- 
tion; that the deſign of St. Ignatius was to enſlave 
the conſciences of kings to his order, to render this 
ſociety triumphant over the minds of the people, 
and to procure it a kind of univerſal monarch y. 

Ignatius of Loyola, far from having any ſuch 
views, was never in a ſituation to form them. He 


was an illiterate gentleman of Biſcay, born with a 
romantic genius, fond of books of chivalry, and in- 


clined to enthuſiaſm : he ſerved in the Spaniſh ar- 
my, while the French in vain attempting to reco- 
ver Navarre out of the hands of its uſurpers, had 
laid ſiege to the caſtle of Pampelona in 1521. Ig- 
natius was then about thirty, and upon duty in the 
caſtle, where he was wounded. They gave him 
the lives of ſaints to read during his illneſs ; this, 
together with a fancied viſion, determined him to 
perform a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. From that 
time he devoted himſelf to a religious life. It is 
poſitively averred, that he paſſed ſeven days and 
ſeven nights without eating or drinking; a thing 
almoſt incredible, and which indicates a weak ima- 
gination, with a very robuſt conſtitution. Ignorant 
as he was, he preached about from village to vil- 


lage. The reſt of his adventures are well known; 


how he watched his arms, and ſet up for knight 
of the-bleſſed Virgin; how he wanted to fight a 
Moor, who had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of her to, 

Vo I. III. + mi _ whoſe 
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whoſe ſervice he was devoted; and how he left 
the affair to the determination of his horſe, 
who took a different road from the Moor. De- 
ſirous of preaching the goſpel among the Turks, 
he proceeded as far as Venice; but refleQiing that 
he did not underſtand Latin, a language how- 
ever very uſeleſs in Turky, he turned back to 
commence his ſtudies at Salamanca, at the age 
of thirty three  - - 
He was impriſoned by the inquiſition, for pre- 
tending to direct devout women, and making 
them turn pilgrims: but upon the recovery of 
his liberty, he went to purſue his ſtudies at Pa- 
ris. Here our poor ſtranger got acquaintedfwith 
ſome-of his countrymen, who were in as low 
circumſtances as himſelf; theſe men entered in- 
to an aſſocigtion, and having been afterwards 
Joined by a few Frenchmen, they ſet out for 
Rome towards the year 1537, to preſent them- 
felves in a body to pope Paul III, in the quality 
of pilgrims, that intended to travel to Jeruſalem, 
and there to form a particular ſociety, Ignatius 
and his companions had ſome virtues ; they were 
diſintereſted, patient and zealous. On the other 
hand, we muſt acknowledge that he' was fired 
with the ambition of being founder of an order. 
This kind of vanity, with which the deſire of 
domineering is apt to mingle, takes a deeper root 
in the - human breaſt in proportion as the other 
paſſions are ſubdued, and operates with greater 
efficacy when united with virtues. If Ignatius 
> had not been aQuated by that paſſion, he and | 
his comrades would have entered the order of 
Theatins * founded by cardinal Cajetan. In vain. 
EY” did 


* The Theatins are a religious order of regylar Ro- 
man Catholic prieſts. But Voltaire is miſtaken in ſay- 
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did the cardinal folicit him to be a member of this 
community, the ambition of being a founder. hin- 
dered him from enliſting under apy other com- 
no A GO I A AEDT, pr. 7 
The roads to Jerufelem were dangerous; ſo 
that he was obliged to ſtay in Europe; but having 
learnt a little grammar, he devoted his time to 
the inſtrution of children. His diſciples diſ- 
charged this duty with great fuceeſs: but this 
very ſucceſs proved a ſource of diſturbances. The 
Jeſuits were oppoſed by rivals in every univerſity, . 
where they had intereſt to be admitted members: 
and where, they taught in competition with the 
univerſity, it was nothing but a ſcene of broils 


— 


and confuſion. — — 
It on the one hand, the deſire of inſtructing 
youth, though inſpired by charity, was productive 
of ſuch pernicious confequences; on the other, 
the humility with which this founder and his 
people renounced all eccleſiaſtical ee 
was the very thing that eſtabliſned the grandeur 
of the order. Moſt ſovereigns took Jeſuits for 
their confeſſors, that e Her be tempted 
to give a biſhopric for an abſolution ; yet the poſt 
of confeſſor is oftentimes of more importance 
than an epiſcopal fee. It is a fecret miniſtry, 
whoſe power increaſeth in proportion to the 
weakneſs of the princſge. n 
At length Ignatius and his companions,. in or- 
der to obtain a bull of approbation from the 
pope, at that time a very difficult matter, were 


ing they were founded by cardinal Cajetan; their founder 
was 8. Cajetan of Thiene; and Caraffa, biſhop of 
Theate, having been their firſt ſuperior, they take their 
name from thence. Perhaps he means cardinal Caraffa, 
the aforeſaid, biſhop of: Theate, who was afterwards 
pope Paul IV. See Du Pin's church hiſt, vol. 4. 
"TER adviſed 
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adviſed to make, over and above the ordinary vows, 
-a fourth of obedience to his holineſs; and it is this 
-fqurth yow which afterwards produced ſo many 
miſſionaries, who extend the religion and glory 
of the ſupreme pontif to the moſt diftant corners 
of the earth. In this manner a ſpirit, the 
wideſt in the world from politics, gave birth to 
the moſt political.of all the monaſtic orders. In 
matters of religion the foundation is generally laid 


by enthuſiaſm ; but it is art and abilities that finiſh 


the building. 


We haye ſeen the Jeſuits directing the courts 


of Europe, poſſeſſed of high reputation in conſe- 
quence of their ſtudies, and of the inſtruction of 
youth, reforming the ſciences in China, convert- 
ing-Japan for a little while, and giving laws to the 
people: of Paraguay. They are about eighteen 
thouſand in number, diſperſed all over the world, 
all ſubje& to one perpetual and abſolute general, 
and connected together, by their vow of obedience, 


to one ſingle perſon. Their government is now. 


the model of monarchy. They have poor, and 
they have very rich houſes. Don John of Palafox, 
biſhop of Mexico, wrote thus to pope Innocent X. 
about a hundred years after their foundation: 1 
bave found almoſt the whole wealth of theſe provinces 
in the hands of the Teſuits, Two of their colleges 
poſſeſs three hundred thouſand ſheep, with fix great 
ſugar works, ſome of which are worth near a million 
of crowns: they bave very rich mines of filver ; minez 
fo conſiderable, that they would be ſufficient to main- 
tain an independent prince. Theſe complaints 


though perhaps exaggerated, ſeem to have ſome 


* * 
: 


foundation. | | 

This order was eſtabliſhed with great difficulty 
in France. And how could it be otherwiſe? It 
had its riſe and progreſs under the houſe of Auſtria, 


and by that ſame Louſe it was protected. TI he 


Jeſuits, 
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Jeſuits, at the time of the league, were penſioners” - 
to Philip IT. The reſt of the religious orders, Who 
were all concerned in this faction, except the Be- 
nedictins and the Carthuſians, ſtirred up the fire 
no where but in France; but the Jeſuits were 
blowing the coals from Rome, from Madrid, from 
Bruſſets. Happier times extinguiſhed thoſe flames. 

Nothing ſeems more contradictory than this 
public hatred, and this great regard for the ſame ſo- 
ciety; that warmth with which they were ba⸗ 
niſhed out of ſeveral countries, and  honourably 
again reſtored ; ſuch a prodigious number of .ene- 
mies, with ſuch popularity. But there have been 
examples of the like contraſts among the men- 
dicant orders. In a numerous ſociety, employed 
in literature and religion, there will be always 4 
variety of members, ſome of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, 
who make themfelves enemies: others men of 
learning, who acquire reputation; others of an 
mfinuating character, who form cabals; and 
others of a politicat caſt, who take advantage of 
the labours' and the reputation of their fellow 
members; „ 1 n 

The fathers of the French oratory are of mo- 
dern inſtitution, and differ from all the orders. 
Theirs is the only fociety in which vows are no 
known, and where no repentance dwells. It is 2 
voluntary retreat. The rich live at their own ex- 
pence, and the poor at the expence of the houſe. 
They enjoy as much liberty as becomes men to 
have. In this ſociety virtue is ſeldom diſgraced by 
mummery and ſuperſtition, n. 
Among thoſe different orders there reigns an e- 
mulation, which has oftentimes broke out into ex- 
ternal acts of jealouſy. A ſtrong averſion betwixt 
the black and white monks ſubſiſted for ſome ages. 
The Dominicans and the Pranciſcans were of 

| H3 courſe 
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courſe divided as, as already hath been obſerved. 15 


Each order ſeemed to rally under a different ſtan- 
dard. There is what we call the crit du corps 
that animates all ſociet ie. 
I be inſtitutions ſet apart for the relief of the 
poor, and attendance ef the ſick, have made leſs 
Mew, and yet are not leſs deſerving of our reſpe&. 
Perhaps nothing in the world can be nobler, than 
the ſacrifice which the fair ſex make of beauty and 
youth, and oftentimes of high birth, to emplo 
their time at the hoſpitals in relieving thoſe 
Miſerable objects, the fight of which alone is 
humbling to our pride, and ſhocking to our delica- 
cy. 80 generous a charity has been but imper- 
fectly imitated by thoſe of a different communi- 
on from the church of Rome. 
Indeed this uſeful ſociety is the leaſt numerous. 
But there is another of a more hereic nature; a 
name which belongs to the Trinitarians of the res 
demption of captives, founded towards 1120, by a 
ntleman whoſe name was John of Matha. The 


theſe five centuries in breaking the chains of Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves among the Moors. They pay the ran- 
ſom of thoſe captives partly with their own reve- 
nues, and partly with: the charitable donations, 
which they colle& and carry over into Africa. 

Of ſuch inſtitutions in particular no body can 
complain; but the general objection is, that the mo- 
naſtic life robs the civil ſociety of too many of its 
members. The nuns eſpecially are dead to their 
country. The tombs in which they ſpend their 
days, are moſt of them very poor. A girl that 
works at her needle, or ſuch other employment 


4 The | French. give. this name to that affection, 
which individuals have for the ſociety, of which they 


| ſuitable 


are members. 


members of this order have employed themſelves 
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ſuitable to her ſex, will earn more than the main. 
taining of a nun amounts to. The fate of theſe 
poor women may raiſe our pity, while the multitude 
of opulent monaſteries continues the object of en- 
vy. It is very evident that too great a number of 
theſe women would depopulate a ſtate. The Jews 
for this reaſon had neither Eſſenes nor Thera- 
peutes of the female ſex. There was no ſanCtua- 
ry conſecrated to er in Aſia; the Chineſe 
and Japaneſe alone have ſhe Bonzes: but who can 
tell whether they are abſolutely unſerviceable to 
the ſtate? there never were in ancient Rome more 
than fix Veſtals; and even thefe might quit their 
retreat after a certain time, and marx. 

Good policy ſeems to require that there ſhould 
be no more than the neceſſary number of eccleſi- 
aſtics for the ſervice of the altar, or for other reli- 
gious purpoſes. England, Scotland, and freland, 
have not twenty thouſand, Holland, though it 

contains two millions of ſouls, has not a thouſand 
conſecrated to the church: and befides, as theſe are 
are almoſt all married, they contribute to people 
their country, with ſubjects virtuouſly educated. _ 

In France they reckoned towards the year 1700, 
above two hundred and fifty thouſand eccleſiaſtics, 
fecular and regular, which is a great deal more 
than the uſual number of troops. The ſecularcler- 
gy in the pope's territories conſiſted of about thirty 

two thouſand, and the number of religious 
men and women amounted to eight thouſand. 3 
This of all catholic countries is where the ſecular 
clergy moſt exceed the regulars in number: but 
to have forty thouſand ecclefiaſtics, and not be able 
to maintain ten thouſand ſoldiers, is ſurely the way 
to cantinue a low ſtate, * 

France has more convents than all Italy toge- 
ther. The number of men and women immured 
in the ſeveral cloiſters in this kingdom, amounted 
18 H 4 to 
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to above ninety thouſand at the beginning of the 
preſent century. Spain has only about fifty thou- 
fand, if we can depend on the enumeration made in 
1623, by Gonzales d' Avila: but this country is not 
half ſo populous as France ; and ſince the expul- 
ſion of the Moors and Jews, and the tranſplanta- 
tion of ſo many Spaniſh families to America, it 
muſt be allowed that the religious houſes in Spain 
are a kind of mortality, that inſenſibly deſtroys the 
nation. a | 
In Portugal there are more than ten thouſand re- 
ligious perſons of both ſexes. This is a country of 
much about the ſame extent as the pope's, and'yet 
it contains a greater number of regulars. 
In all kingdoms whatever, propoſals. have been 
made for reſtoring part of thoſe citizens, of whom 
the ſtate is daily robbed by the religious houſes. 


But thoſe at the helm are ſeldom affected by a 


diſtant, though never ſo ſenſible, advantage; eſpe- 


cially when this advantage is - counterbalanced by 


preſent difficulties. " 

I be religious orders are all enemies to this re- 
formation. Each ſuperior, who ſees himſelf at the 
head of a little ſtate, is deſirous of increaſing the 


number of his ſubjeQs; and even the monk, who 


pines at his confinement, oftentimes entertains a 
notion of the good of his order, preferring it to the 
real good of his country. _ 


— — 


"CHAP. CXVII. 
Of the bien. 3 


Ita of five hundred thouſand Monks 


the ſtandard of Rome, could not hinder one halt 


of 


and Friars, fighting with ſpiritual arms under 
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of Ebene from ſhaking off the yoke of that court: 
and the inquiſition has had no other effect, thin to 
deprive the pope of ſome more provinces, witneſs 
the United Netherlands, or to commit unhap} 
wretches, without b any Laer to the | 
flames. 

You may remember that i in the wars againſt 58 5 
Albigenſes, and about the year 1200, pope Innocent 
III citabliſhed this eiburah, which takes cognizance 
of human thoughts; 'and that in contempt of the 
biſhops, the natural judges in matters of doQin&, "it | 
was entruſted to the care of the Dominicans and the 
Cordeliers. 7 

Thoſe firſt mquiſitors had the power of nine 
ing and excommunicating heretics, of granting in- 
dulgences to every prince that would exterminate 
them when condemned, of reconciling penitents to 
the church, of taxing their ſins, and receiving ſums 
of money by way of ſurety for their repentance, 

It was a very drolt inſtance of the abſurd contra- 
ditions, to which human policy is oftentimes redu- 
ced, that the moſt inveterate-enemy of the ſee of 
Rome, happened to be the moſt ſtrenyous defender 
of this tribunal. - | 

Frederick II, accuſed by the pope, one time of 
being a Mahometan, another time of Atheiſm, ima- 
gined he ſhould wipe off this reproach by taking the 
mquiſitors under his protection. He even went ſo 
far as to publiſh four edicts at Pavia, in 1244. 
whereby he laid an injunction on the magiſtrates to 
commit thoſe to the flames, whom the inquiſitors 8 
ſhould condemn as obſtinate heretics; and to impri- 
ſon thoſe for life, whom! this tribunal ſhould W 73 

repentant. 911 

Notwithſtanding this political ſtep, Frederick IE 
was perſecuted as muclr as before; and the popes 
aftef wards turned the arms he had put into their 
. againſt the. rights and privileges: of the empire. 

„ Pops: 
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Pope Alexander III. eſtabliſhed the Inquiſition in 
| Hal 6A in 1255, under St. Lewis. The guardian of 
the orders at Paris, and the provincial of the 

Dominicans, were grand inquiſitors. By the bull of 

85 Alexander they were to conſult, but not to be 
ependent on the 3 The giving of this ſtrange 
juriſdiction to men who by vows had renounced the 


work, ſet both clergy and laity againſt them. An . 


inquiſitor of the order of Cordeliers aſſiſted at the 


trial of the knights Templars; but the public were 


ſoon ſo dilketisfied that thoſe friars had nothing more 
t than an empty title. 


In Italy the popes had more credit, becauſe though 


Pe key at Rome, from whence they had been 
long abſent, they were ſtill at the head — the faction 
of the Guelphs againſt the Gibellines. They made 


uſe of this inquiſition againſt the partiſans of the 


empire. For in 1 30a pope John XXII. made the 


monkiſh inquiſitors proceed againſt Matthew Viſ- 
conti, a Milaneſe nobleman, whoſe ſole crime was 
his attachment to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria. 
The vaſſal's fidelity to his paramount was declared 
hereſy; the houſe of Eſte, as alſo that of Malateſta, 


were treated in the ſame manner, and for the ſame 


reaſon; and if the ſentence was not put in execution, 
it was becauſe at that time it was eaſier for the pope 
to find inquiſitors than armies. 

The more this tribunal gained ground, the more 
ſtrenuouſly it was claimed by the biſhops, who ſaw 
themſelves ſtripped of a privilege which ſeemed to 


belong to their order. The popes at length joined 


them in commiſſion with the monkiſh inquiſitors, 
who exerciſed a full authority almoſt in every ſtate 


of Italy, the biſhops being properly no more than 


their aſſeſſors. 
Venice had received the inquiſit tion towards the 


and: of the 13th century, in 1289: every where 
clle 1 it was dependent on the pope; but in the Vene- 


tian 


Pry _ . 
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tian dominions it became ſubject to the ſenate. 
The wiſeſt precaution they took, was, that the fines 
and confiſcations ſhonld not belong to the inquiſitors, 
They thought to. moderate the zeal of thoſe men, 
by removing the temptation of enriching themſelves : 
but as the paſſion of pride and ambition is more pre- 
ponderating with mankind than avarice; the reſtleſs. _ 
fpirit of the inquiſition obliged the ſenate a long'time 
after, that is, in the ſixteenth century, to enaCt a 
law, that the inquiſition ſhould never proceed with- 
out the aſſiſtance of three ſenators. In conſequence 
of this regulation and ſeveral others of the like good 
policy, the authority of this tribunal was-in a manner 
aboliſhed at Venice, by being eluded. | 
One would have imagined that the inquiſition 
ſhould have been introduced with the greateſt eaſe, 
and ſettled in the firmeſt manner, in the kingdom 
of Naples; yet it never reached this part of Italy. 
The ſovereigns of Naples, and Sicily, thinking 
themſelves intitled, in conſequence of papal conceſſi- 
ons, to the enjoyment of eccleſiaſtic juriſdiction; 
the Roman „f the king were conſtantly diſ- 
puting who ſhould nominate the inquiſitors, which 
was the reaſon of their not being appointed; and the 
people for the firſt time benefited by the quarrel of 
their maſters. Yet there were fewer heretics in 
Naples and Sicily than in other countries. The re- 
ligious tranquillity of thoſe kingdoms ſhews very 
plainly, that the inquiſition was not ſo much the 
bulwark of religion, as a ſcourge deſigned for the 
. diſturbance of the human ſpecies. 3 
At length it was eſtabliſhed in Sicily, after it had 
been received in Spain by Ferdinand and Iſabella in 
1478: but in Sicily, rather more than in Caſtile, it 
was a prerogative of the crown, and not a Roman. 
tribunal ; for in Sicily the king is pope. ö 
The inquiſition had long before gained admittance 
into Arragon; it was there in a languid ſtate as well 
| - as 
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as in France, without juriſdiftion or order, and al- 


molt intirely forgot. 


But it was not till after the conqueſt of Grana- 
da, that it exerted throughout the kingdom of Spain 


ſuch vigour and ſeverity, as had been never obſerved 


in the ordinary courts of juſtice. The Spaniards 


muſt at that time have had ſomething in their nature 
more ſevere and unrelenting than other nations. 
'This appears by the barbarities which they ſo wan- 
tonly exerciſed in the new world; and eſpecially by 


the cruelties which they introduced into a juriſdicti- 


on, wherein the Ital'ans, its inventors, behave with 
ſome lenity. The court of Rome had erected thoſe 
tribunals out of policy; but they became more odious 
by the barbarity of the Spaniſh inquiſitors. 


After Mahomet II. had ſubdued Conſtantinople, . 
both he and his ſucceſſors permitted the conquered 


Greeks to enjoy their religion in peace: and when 
the Arabians were maſters in Spain, they never com- 
pelled the Chriſtian natives of that country to em- 
brace the Koran. But after the taking of Granada, 


Cardinal Ximenes, whether induced by religious zeal, 


or by the ambition of extending his primacy, would 


have all the Moors turn Chriſtians. This was an 


enterprize diametrically contrary to the treaty by 
which the Moors had ſubmitted ; and it required 


ſome time to bring it to bear. But Ximenes would 


fain convert the Moors as quick as he had taken 
Granada. They were compelled to hear 
1499. ſermons; they were perſecuted: they roſe 


up in arms, were quelled, and forced to ſub- 
mit to baptiſm. Ximenes obliged fifty thouſand 


Moors to receive this ſign of a religion, which they 
did not believe to be true. 


The Jews were included in the treaty with the | 


kings of Granada, but did not meet with more in- 
dulgence than the Moors. They were very numer- 


ous in Spain, where they followed the buſineſs of 


brokerage,, 
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brokerage, as in all othes countries. This profeſ- 

ſion, far from giving any umbrage, is founded on 
peace. There are above eight and twenty thouſand 
Jews, tolerated by the pope, in Italy: and there 
are above two hundred and fourſcore ſynagogues 
in Poland. The city of Amſterdam alone contains 
fifteen thouſand Jews ;, though ſurely it can trade 
without them. The Jews did not ſeem. to be more 
dangerous in Spain; and the taxes. that might be 
laid on them, would have been ſure reſources to 
the government, It was therefore difficult to ac- 
count, by the maxims of ſound policy, for the per- 
ſecution they underwent. | 

The inquiſition proceeded againſt the Jews and 
the Muſſulmen. —We have already obſerved what 
a number of Mahometan and - Jewiſh families choſe 
rather to retire from Spain, than to be ſubjeQ to 
the cruelty of this tribunal ; which .deprived Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella of a. multitude of ſubjects. 
Surely there was leaſt danger from thoſe people, 
ſince they preferred to be fugitives rather than ro- 
bels. Thoſe who ſtaid behind pretended to be 
2 Chr But the grand inquiſitor Torquemada 
made queen Iſabella look upon all thoſe ſham 
Chrifttans, as people that deſerved to lofe their lives 
and eſtates. - 

This Torquemada was a Dominican, and after- 
wards cardinal ; he ſettled the form of proceeding 
1 the Spaniſn court of inquiſition, a form contra- 

to all human laws and which ſubſiſts not with- 
flanding to this very day. In fourteen years he 
brought near fourſcore thouſand men to their trial, 
and cauſed ſix. thouſand to be burnt with all. the 
pomp and ceremony uſual on the greateſt ſolemni- 
ties. The accounts given us of people who ſacri- 
ficed human victims to the deity, fall greatly ſhort 
of the executions of the inquiſition. Againſt thoſe 
9 rites the Spaniards did. not conceive ſuffi- 

cient 
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cient horror, becauſe they were ſacrificing their 
inveterate enemies, and the Jews. But they ſoon 
became victims themſelves. For when Luthera. 
-nifm began to ſpread, the few Spaniards ſuſpeQed 

of embracing that doctrine, were made a facrifice. 

The form of proceeding was an infallible way to 
deſtroy whomſoever the inquiſitors pleaſed. The 

priſoners are not confronted with their accuſers; 

and there is no informer, ever ſo baſe, but they 
liſten to: a public criminal, an infamous perſon, a 
child, a proſtitute, are good evidence: even a ſon 
may inform againſt his father, a wife againſt her 
huſband. In ſhort, the prifoner is obliged to ac- 
cuſe himſelf, to gueſs, and to confeſs the crime he 
is ſuppoſed to be guilty of, and of which he is fre- 
quently ignorant. This ſtrange manner of pro- 
ceeding ſtruck a terror into the whole kingdom of 
Spain. A general jealouſy and ſuſpicion took poſ- 
ſeffion of all ranks of people; friendſhip, and ſoci- 
ability were at an end. Brothers were afraid of 
brothers; fathers, of their children. Hence ſilence 
is become the characteriſtic of a nation, endowed 
with all the vivacity natural to a warm and fruitful 
climate. The moſt artful endeavoured to be bai- 
liffs to the inquiſition, under the name of familiars, 
chuſing rather this ſervile office, than to be expo- 
ſed to ſuch cruelties. | 
Too this tribunal we muſt likewiſe attribute that 
ignorance of ſound philoſophy, in which Spain lies 
buried; while Germany, England, France, and 
even Italy, have diſcovered ſuch a multitude of 
"truths, and enlarged the ſphere of knowledge. 
Never is human nature ſo debaſed, as when igno- 
= Tance is armed with power. wy 
wi - But theſe melancholy effects of the inquiſition 
| are a trifle in compariſon to, thoſe public ſacrifices 
called Auto da Fe, or acts of faith, and to the ſhock- 
ing barbarities that precede them, | 
yy A prieſt 
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A prieſt in a white ſurplice, or a monk who has 
own meekneſs and humility, cauſes his' fellow 
creatures to be put to the torture in a diſmal dun- 
geon. A ſtage is erected in the public market- place, 
where the condemned priſoners are conducted to 
the ſtake, attended with a train of monks and re- 
ligious confraternities. They ſing pſalms, ſay maſs, 
and butcher mankind. Were a native of Aſia to 
come to Madrid upon the day of an execution of 
this ſort, it would be impoſſible for him 'to tell 
whether it was a rejoicing, a religious feaſt, a ſa- 
crifice, or a maſſacre; and yet it is all this together. 
The kings, whoſe preſence alone in other caſes is 

the harbinger of mercy, aſſiſt at this ſpeQacle un- 
covered, lower ſeated than the inquiſitors, and be- 
hold their ſubjects expiring in the flames. The Spa- 
niards reproached Montezuma with immolating his 
captives to his gods; what would he have ſaid had 
be beheld an Auto da Fe ? 

Theſe executions are more rare at preſent. But 
reaſon whoſe rays with difficulty pervade the dark- 
neſs of fanaticiſm, has not as yet been able to abo- 
liſn them. 
The inquiſition was s not introduced into Portugl 
till towards the year 1557, before this country fell 
under the Spaniſh yoke. At firſt it met with all the 
oppoſition its very name ought naturally to inſpire : 
burt at length it forced its way; and now it is under 
the ſame form oſ government at Liſbon as at Ma- 
drid. The grand inquiſitor is nominated by the 
king, and confirmed by the pope. The particular 
courts of this office, to which they give the name 
of Holy, are ſubordinate, both in Spain and Por- 
tugal, to the tribunal of the capital. In both 
| thoſe kingdoms the inquiſition is diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame ſeverity, and by the ſame zeal in extend- 
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In Spain, after the deceaſe of Charles V, the 
preſumed to-ſeize on that emperor's father con fe 


Jor, Conſtantine Pontius: the poor man died in a 


dungeon, and his effigy was burnt after his death at 
an Auts da Fe. 


In Portugal, John of Braganza, bg reſcued . 
his country from the Spaniſh yoke, would have 


been glad to deliver it from the inquiſition : but he 
could do no more than deprive the inquiſitors of 
the confiſcated. eſtates. After his deceaſe they de- 
clared him excommunicated ; and the queen his wi- 
dow was obliged to deſire they would abſolve the dead 
corpſe. By this abſolution, equally ridiculous and diſ- 
graceful, he was acknowledged to have been guilty. 
When the Spaniards — ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, they carried the inquiſition along with them. 
And the Portugueſe introduced it into the Eaſt In- 
dies, after it had been authorized at Liſbon. 
Every body has heard of the inquiſition of Goa. 
Thus juriſdiction in other countries is contrary to 
the law of nature, but at Goa it is repugnant to 
good policy. The Portugueſe ſail to the Eaſt In- 
dies merely for the ſake of trade. Now trade and 
the inquiſition are incompatible. . Were it to be 
eſtabliſhed at London, or at Amſterdam, thoſe ci- 
ties would neither be ſo populous nor ſo opulent. 
We find that when Philip II, would. fain intro- 
duce it into the . „the interruption of 
commerce was one of the principal cauſes of the re- 
volution of that country. France and Germany have 
been happily preſerved from this ſcourge. They 
have indeed experienced religious wars; but wars 
muſt ſometimes have an end, while the inquiitony 
when once eſtabliſhed, becomes eternal. tar 
It is not at all ſurpriſing, that ſo deteſtable a tri- 
bunal ſhould have been charged with exceſſes of 
cruelty and inſolence, which it never W 
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We find in ſeveral writers, that the abovement” 
oned Conſtantine Pontius, confeſſor to Charles V+ 
had been accuſed before be boly office, with having 
dictated the emperor's will, wherein there was 
not a ſufficient number of pious legacies: that both 
the eonfeſſor and the will were condemned to be 
burnt ; and at length that Philip II. could obtain no 
more, but that the ſentence ſhould not be executed 
in regard to the will, This whole ſtory is evidently 
falſe. Conſtantine Pontius had not been confeſſor 
for ſome time to Charles V, when he was impri- 
foned ; and that prince's will was reſpected by Phi- 
lip II, who had too great abilities and power to ſuf- 
fer the commencement of his reign, and his father's | 
glory, to be thus diſhonoured. FBS. 
We read likewiſe in ſeveral books written againft 
the inquiſition, that the king of Spain, Philip III, 
aſſiſting at an Auto da Fe, and ſeeing feveral of his. 
ſubjects, Jews, Mahometans, and heretics, or ſuſ- 
pected heretics, in the flames, he cried out; poor | 
wretches indeed, to ſuffer death, becauſe they could not 
change their opinion. Tt is very probable that a king 
might have entertained ſuch ſentiments, and that 
thoſe words might have dropped from him. Only ic 
is cruel he did not fpare thoſe whom he pitied. But 
they add, that thoſe words having been carried to 
the grand inquiſitor, he charged the king with them, 
and had the impudence to demand a reparation of 
the honour of the holy office; that the kiũg was ſo 
mean as to ſubmit ; and that this reparation con- 
ſiſted in his being let blood, which the grand inqui- 
ſitor ordered to be burnt by the common hangman. 
Philip III. was a ſhallow prince, but not fo exceſ- 
frvely weak. A ſtory of this nature is not credible 
of any prince; it is related only in anonymous 
pieces, in the lives of the popes, and in thoſe falſe 
memous printed in Holland, under ſo many ſpurious 
titles. Beſides, it muſt be very weak policy to ca- 
lumniate 
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lumniate the inquiſition, and to try to wound her 
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with the arms of falſhood and impoſture. ſ 
This tribunal, deſigned for the extirpation of F 
= Hereſy, is the very thing that keeps the proteſtants I 
q at the greateſt diſtance from the church of Rome, c 
= They view it as an object of horror; they would 
| rather die than fubmit to it ; ſo that the ſulphureous t 
ſhirts of the holy office are the ſtandard againſt ſt 
which they will ever unite. 11 t 
_ Having thus run through whatever relates to re- F 
bon, and reſerving to later times the calamities * 
which it has been either the cauſe or pretence in v 
France and Germany, I come now to thoſe ama- fi 
zing diſcoveries, which at this time brought glory n 
and riches to Portugal and Spain, embraced the b 
whole globe, and rendered Philip II. the moſt pow- t 
erful monarch in Europe. | WE, 0 
a | | te 
| LW | ö 7 
Of the Diſcoveries of the Portugueſe. , 
/ E have hitherto taken a view of thoſe men 11 
; : only, whoſe ambition engaged them to diſ- il 
turb the known part of the globe. At length hu- ft 
man induſtry was directed to an inquiry after un- 8 
known lands and ſeas, by an ambition that ſeemed | 
more uſeful, but afterwards proved not leſs perni- P 
. Clous to mankind. ys ; 
It is a known fact, that the direction of the n 
magnet to the North, which had lain ſo long con- 
cealed from the moſt learned nations, was diſco- X 
vered in the times of ignorance, towards the end - 
of the thirteenth century. Not long after that, K 
| Flavio Goia, a native of Amalfi in the kingdom of h 
f Naples, invented the compaſs: he marked the * 
touched needle with a flower de luce, becauſe this if 
ornament belonged to the arms of the kings of h. 


Naples, who were of the houſe of France. U 
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This invention for ſome time was of no ſort of 


ſervice; for thę verſes which Fauchet quotes, to 
| that they made uſe of the compaſs before 


1300, ard in all probability of the fourte ny 


century. r 

CER UE N of this very century, 
the Canary iſlands were found out without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the compaſs. Known by the name of 
the fortunate iſlands at the time of Ptolemy and 
Pliny, they had been frequented by the Romans, 
who were maſters of Africa I ingitana, from 
whence they are not very diſtant, But the declen- 
ſion of the ASD empire having cut off all com- 
munication betwixt the weſtern nations, who 
became ſtrangers to each other, the knowledge of 
thoſe iſlands was loſt, Lewis de la Cerda, prince 
of Spain, ſon of him who loſt the throne, unable 


to obtain the Spaniſh diadem, applied to;pope Cle- _ 
ment V, in the year, 1306, for the title of king of 
the Fortunate iſlands; and as the popes at that time 


pretended to diſpoſe of kingdoms, whether real or 
Imaginary, Clement VI. crowned him king of thoſe 
iflands at Avignon. But la Cerda choſe rather to 
ſtay in France, where he had taken ſhelter, than 
go over to the Fortunate iſlands. e 

The firſt who certainly made uſe of the com- 
paſs, were the Engliſh, in the reign of Edward III. 


hat little ſcience ſtill remained, was confined to 


monaſteries. A friar of Oxford, named Linna , 


. * He was called Nicolaus de Linna, or of Zynn, in 


Norfolk, from the place of his nativity. He was hred 


at Oxford, and applied himſelf chiefly to aſtronomy. 
He made five voyages to the North Seas. In the firſt 


he ſailed from Lynn to Iceland, with company, whom 


he left on the ſea coaſt, while he travelled” up into the 
iſland himſelf in ſearch of diſcoveries; He preſented 


his charts of the North Seas, at his return, to Edward 
III, in 1360. See Hakluytys's voyages. 
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an able aſtronomer for thoſe days, ſailed as far as fr 
Ieeland, and drew charts of the North ſeas, which IF tr 
were afterwards made uſe of in the reign of Henn th 
But the grand and uſeful diſcoveries were not hb 
made till the beginning of the fifteenth century, At 
Prince Henry of Portugal, ſon of king John I, by | C 
whom thoſe diſcoveries were commenced, gained 
greater glory than all his contemporaries. He was n. 
a philoſopher, and his philoſophy conſiſted in doing v 
D S. TRE F 
Within five degrees on this ſide of our tropic, rs 
a promontory runs into the Atlantic ſea, which pro- = 
montory had been hitherto the boundary. of navi- V 
= gation : it was called Cape Men; a word which c: 
\ implied that no „ e ſail any further, 8 b 
= - Prince Henry found pilots bold enough to tl 
double this ' promontory, and to advance as far le 
as cape Boyador, within two degrees of the tro- w 
pic : but the pilots were daunted at this new pro- C 
montory, which runs out to ſea a hundred and "i 
twenty miles, environed with rocks, banks, and a | c 
tempeſtuous ocean. The prince, whom nothing 
could diſcourage, ſent others, who could not double h 
= it; but launching far into the ocean, upon their re- 10 
= turn, they found the iſle of Madera. tl 
| r419. This place, which was certainly known C 
do the Carthaginians, had been falſfy re- C( 
preſented as an immenſe iſland; and by another ex- ts 
aggerated account had been taken by ſome moderns V 
for. America itſelf, They gave it the name of Ma-. 8 
dera, from its being covered with wood, which the | je 
word Madera implies in Portugueſe ;. from whence v 
the French have borrowed Madrier 1. Prinee v 
Henry took care to have the iſland planted with 7 
Greek vines, and ſugar canes, from Italy and If 
+ A thick plant or board. 125. a 
Cyprus, 
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Cyprus, but originally brought by the Arabians 
from the Eaſt Indies. It is from thoſe very canes, 
tranſplanted afterwards to the American iſlands, 
that all Europe is now ſupplied with ſugar. * 
Prince Henry kept poſſeſſion of Madera, but 
he was obliged to reſign the Canaries to the Spani- 
ards. Theſe people had recourſe to Lewis de la 
| Cerda's right, and to the bull of pope Clement V. 
Cape Boyardor had ſtruck ſuch a terror into all 
ravigators, that for thirteen years not one of them 
would venture again to double it. At length prince 
Henry's ſteadineſs inſpired them with cou- 
rage. They paſſed the tropic, and ſailed 1446. 
near four hundred leagues further, to-cape 
Verd. By this perſervance they found the 
cape Verd iſlands, and the Azores. If it 


be true, that here they-ſaw upon a rock, 1461. a 


the ſtatue of a man on horſeback, with his 3 
left hand on the horſe's mane, and pointing to the 
weſt with his right, it is probable that this was a 
Carthaginian monument; which ſeems to be 
further corroborated by the inſcription in unknown 
characters. 8 | {Jy 
Almoſt the whole coaſt of Africa, ſo far as they 


had ſurveyed, was ſubject to the emperors of Mo- 


rocco, who extended their empire and religion 
through immenſe deſerts, from the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar to the ſtreights of Senegal. But the 
country was very thinly peopled, and. the inhabi- 


tants were not much above the degree of brutes. 


When the Portugueſe had got beyond the river of 


Senegal, they were ſurprized to find the people of a 


jet black to the ſouthward of this river, while they 


were 2ſh-coloured to the north. Theſe diſcoveries 


were at that time more curious than profitable. 
They had been obliged to ſend colonies to the 
iſlands; and the commerce of the weſtern parts of 
Africa did not prove very beneficial, At length, 
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under king John II, 17 found gold, in ſmall Ve 
quantities, on the coaſt of Guinea, by which the 2M 
Engliſh diſtinguiſhed a coin made of gold from that tc 
country. 22 e e eee 
The Portugueſe were the only people that had to 
the glory of extending the limits of the earth; they u 
poaſſed the equator, and upon the diſcovery of the ce 
kingdom of Congo, they perceived a new heaven, ſa 
and new ars. r Cz 
Then it was that the Europeans, for the firſt th 
time, ſaw the ſouth pole, and the four adjoining ki 
ſtars. It is very extraordinary that Dante ſhould a 
have taken notice of thoſe four ſtars above a hund- ar 
red years before. I turned towards my right band, th 
ſays he, in the firſt canto of his Purgatory, andi w 
vided the other pole: there I perceived four ſtars, * 
which were never known before, except in the firſt to 
age of the world. This predition ſeems much ſti 
ſtronger than that of Seneca the tragedian, who, | fn 
in his Medea, ſaith, that the time will come when CC 
| the ocean ſhall not ſeparate nations, tha! a new Ti- | al 
Pbys ſhall diſcover @ new world, and that Thule will x 
not be the utmoſt boundary of the earth, fa 
This vague notion of Seneca's is only a proba- i 
ble conjecture, founded on the progreſs that might of 
be made in navigation; and Dante's prophecy bas _c1 
really no ſort of relation to the diſcoveries of the Fr 
Portugueſe and Spaniards. The more this prophe- || pt 
Cy is clear, the leſs it is true. It is by mere chance ne 
that the ſouth pole and theſe four ſtars are predicted W. 
! in Dante. He ſpoke only in a figurative ſenſe ; for pl 
| his poem is one continued allegory. By this pole T 
$14 he means the terreſtrial paradiſe ; theſe four ſtars, th 
"14 unknown to all but thoſe of the firſt age of the Ee 
1H world, are the four cardinal virtues, which diſap- by 
| i peared with the days of innocence, Were we thus , ea 
| | to ſcrutinize into moſt of the predictions contain- 
4 ed in a number of books, we ſhould find that ne- nt 
BR 1} ver 
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ver any thing was predicted; but that the know- 
ledge of futurity appertains to the Deity alone, or 
to thoſe whom he inſpires. ie 


Before that time it was not known whether the 


touched needle would point to the Antarctic pole, 
upon drawing towards it. The direction proved 
conſtant to the north. The Portugueſe g 
ſailed on to the moſt ſouthern part of Afri- 1486. 
ca, where the ſtormy cape frightened DE 
them much more than that of Boyador; but the 
king ſtill flattered himſelf to find beyond that cape 
a way for circumnavigating the continent of Africa, 
and for trading to the Eaſt · Indies: from that time 
they called it the cape of Good Hope; a name in 
which they were not deceived. King Emanuel, 
| who inherited the generous deſigns of his anceſ- 
tors, ſoon fitted out, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of the whole kingdom of Portugal, a 
ſmall fleet of ſhips, under the command of Vaſ- 
co de Gama, who immortalized his name by this 
expedition. : 2 
SGama doubled the point of Africa, and 1497. 
ſailing again through thoſe unknown ſeas to | 
the equator; he had not yet got beyond the tropic 
of Capricorn, when towards Sophala he met with, 
civilized nations, who ſpoke the Arabian tongue. 
From the latitude of the Canaries, as far as So- 
phala, every thing had appeared to him to be of a 
new ſpecies; men, brutes, and plants. Great 
was his ſurprize when he again fell in with peo- 
ple, who reſembled thoſe of the known continent. 
The Mahometan religion began to penetrate into 
that country; the Muſſulmen travelling to the 
Eaſt of Africa, and the Chriſtians ſailing up again 
by the weſt, met one another at a corner of the 
earth. . | 
At length, having found Mahometan pilots, 
within fourteen degrees of ſouth latitude, he * a 
17 rive 
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rtived at the kingdomof Calicut in the Eaſt- tak 
1498. Indies, after a voyage of above fifteen hun- me 
leagues round the coaſt of Africa. gr⸗ 
This voyage of Gama changed the commerce me 
of the old world. Alexander, who by declama- of 
tory writers hath been conſidered only as a rava- in 
ger, who founded nevertheleſs more cities than mc 
ever he deſtroyed, and who, notwithſtanding his bia 
failings, well deſerved the ſurname of Great; my 
Alexander, I ſay, deſigned the city of Alexandria a 
for the center of commerce, and the bond of na- CO: 
tions; and ſuch it really was under the Ptolemies, bet 
the Romans, and the Arabians. It was the ſtaple T! 
of Egypt, of Europe, and the Indies. In the fif-= fol 
teenth century, Venice was almoſt the only city na. 
that imported the commodities of the Eaſt and OP! 
g South from Alexandria, and through her own in- vel 
i - duſtry, and the ignorance of other Chriſtians, ſhe the 
_ enriched herſelf at the expence of the weſt of Eu- clo 
\ ip rope. Had it not been for Vaſco de Gama's voy- hg 
| age, this republic would ſoon have become the a. 
principal power in Europe; but the navigation Ne 
10 round the cape of Good Hope diverted the ſource _ dif 
i of her wealth. lea 
= Princes had hitherto waged v ar to extend their Et 
H territories ; but now they fought to eſtabliſh facto- the 
1 ries, So early as the year 1500, there was no fro 
getting any pepper at Calicut, but at the expence on 
of human blood. D | dus 
Alphonſo of Albuquerque, and a few other fa- eit 
1 mous Portugueſe captains, waged war ſucceſſively by 
. againſt the kings of Calicut, Ormus, and Siam, tha 
iN and defeated the ſultan of Egypt's fleet. The fro 
VR Venetians, as much intereſted as the Egyptians A1 
1.8 in oppoſing the progreſs at Portugal, propoſed to 
. the ſultan to cut the Iſthmus of Suez at their | 
f j own. expence, and to dig a canal which ſhould 
Join the Nile to the Red Sea. By this under- a 
. To taking 


. 
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taking they would have commanded - the com- 


merce of the Indies; but difficulties ariſing, this 
grand project proved abortive. In the 
mean time, Albuquerque took the town 
of Goa on this ſide the Ganges, Malacca 1511. 
in the Golden Cherſoneſus, Aden at the 1 3. 
mouth of the Red Sea on the coaſt of Ara- 3 3 
bia Felix, and laſt of all he ſe 
mus in the. Perſian Gul. 
Ihe Portugueſe ſoon made ſet along the 

coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, which produces the 
beſt cinnamon, and the fineſt rubies of the Eaſt. 


ized on Or- 1314. 


They had faQories at Bengal, traded to Siam, and 


founded the city of Macao, on the frontier of Chi- 
na. Their ſhips went to the eaſtern parts of Ethi- 
opia, and the coaſts of the Red Sea. They diſco- 
vered, and made a conqueſt of the Molucca iſlands, 
the only part of the world where nature has planted 
cloves. | They were obliged to negetiate, and to 


fight, before they could eſtabliſh [thoſe colonies 3 


and carried on their commerce with ſword in hand. 
The Portugueſe having, in leſs chan fifty years, 
diſcovered a (coaſt that extended five. thouſand 
leagues, were maſters of the:iwligdle trade by the 
Ethiopic ocean, and the Atlantic ſea. Towards 
the year 1540 they had conſiderable ſettlements, 
from the Moluccas as ſar as the Perſian Gulf, an 
extent of ſixty degrees of longitude. All the pro- 
ducts of nature, which mankind ſet a value upon, 
either for uſe, rarity, or pleaſure, were imported 
by this nation into We at a much cheaper rate 
than was poſſible, for the Venetians. The voyage 
from the Tagus to the Ganges gte w ſoon familiar; 
andi the kings of Siam and Portugal were become 
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'H E>Portugueſe having ſettled thinkbinen as 

wealthy merchants, and as Kings on the Indian 
de and on the peninſula within the "Ganges, at 
ngth failed to the iſland of Japan in 1538. 
f all che countries of the Eaſt, Japan is not the 
leaſt deſerving a-philoſopher's attention. This em- 
pire ought to Europe ſo early 
as the thirteenth century, by the travels of the ce- 
lebrated Mark Paolo, a Venetian. This man tra- 
velled to China by land; and having long bore 
arms under the ſons of Jenghiz-kan, he had the firſt 
notions of thoſe iſlands to which we give the name 
of Japan, and which he calls Zipangri. But though 
his ootempbraries uſed to fwallow the abſurdeſt fa- 
bles, tliey would not give credit to the truths diſ- 
cloſed by Paolo# His manuſcript lay a long time 
in 'bbſcarity ; till it fell at length into the hands of 


Chriſtopher Columbus, and greatly contributed to | 
confirm him in his hopes of diſcovering a new 


world, which ſhould jbin the eaſt and weſt. 
lumbus was only miſtaken in his opinion, that Ja- 
| joined the weſtern hemiſphere. / 
This kingdom termmates our continent, a: it 73 

| terminated- by us on the oppoſite extremity. I 
cannot conceive why the Japaneſe were called > 
' aitipoes in morals; there ae no ſuch antipodes a- 
mong civilized nations. The predominant religion 
of 7 admits of a future Sato! of rewards cory 
puniſhments.” What they: call the divine com- 
mandments are the ſame as ours. Falſhood, in- 
continency, theft, murder, are equally prohibited ; 
which 1s the law of nature digeſted into poſitive 
precepts. / Hereto they add the precept'of tempe- 


's 
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killing brute beaſts. It is true, they have ma 
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rance, whereby ſtrong liquors of all kinds whatſoe- 
ver are forbid ; and the prohibition of killing is ex- 
tended even to dumb creatures. Saka, their legi- 
ſlator, lived about a thouſand years before our vulgar 
æra. Therefore the whole difference of morals 
between them and us, conſiſts in the prohibition of 

n 
fabulous accounts; but in this they reſemble-all 
nations, and particularly ourſelves, who knew no- 
thing but the abſurdeſt fables before the eſtabliſn- 
ment of Chriſtianity. Their cuſtoms are different 
from ours; but ſo are thoſe of every oriental nati- 
on, from the ſtreight of the Dardanells to the fur- 
ther end of Corea. TA * 1 

As the grounds of morality are the ſame in all 
countries, ſo there is an uniformity in regard to 
ſome cuſtoms in civil life, eſtabliſhed all over the 
world. For inſtance, the Japaneſe viſit one an- 
other on new years day, and ſend preſents to each 
other, as in our parts of Europe. Friends and 
relations meet together on feſtivals or days of re- 
joieing. fray 

But what is very extraordinary, their-govern- 
ment has been theſe two thouſand and · four hun- 
dred years intirely ſimilar to that of the Caliphs, or 
of modern Rome. The ſupreme head of their re- 
ligion has held the ſovereignty of the empire longer 
in Japan than in any country in the world; for the 


* 


ſucceſſion of their pontiſical kings aſcends. without 


any ſort of doubt, ſix hundred and ſixty years be- 
yond our vulgar æra. But the laity having gradu- 
ally come in for a ſhare of the government, they 
uſurped it at length intirely to themſelves towards 


the end of the 16th century, yet without daring to 


deſtroy either the family or name of thoſe pontifs, 


whoſe power they had invaded. The eccleſiaſtic 


emperor called Dairi, is an idol till revered ; 


while the crown general, who is the real em- 


1 2 peror 
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ꝓeror, keeps him confined to an honourable priſon. 
This is what the Turks did at Bagdat, what the 


German emperors would fain have done at Rome, 


and what the Taicoſamas have effected in Japan. 
Human nature, which in all countries is eſſenti- 


ally the ſame, hath eſtabliſhed other reſemblances 


betwixt -thoſe people and us. They believe in 


witchcrafts, a ſuperſtition in which we believed a 


Jong time. They have pilgrimages, and the or- 
deals or proofs by fire, which heretofore conſtitu- 
ted part of our juriſprudence ; in ſhort, they place 
their great men in heaven, «fter-the manner of the 
Greeks and Romans. Their pontif alone, like him 
of modern Rome (if I may be allowed the compari- 
fon) hath the privilege of making apotbeoſes *, 
and of .canſecrating temples to men whom 
be judges deſerving of that honour. The clergy 
are in every reſpe& diſtindt from the laity ; 
and- theſe two orders of men have a thorough 
contempt for each other. For a long ſeries of 
years, they have had monks, hermits, and inſtitu- 
tions not very different from our military orders ; 
for there was an ancient ſociety of ſolitaries, who 
made a vow of fighting for religion. | 
And yet notwithſtanding this inſtitution, which 
ſeemed to be the forerunner of ſuch civil wars, as 
the Teutonic order of Pruſſia once produced in 
Europe, liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſhed in 
this empire as well as in all other parts of the 
| Eaſt, Japan was divided into feyeral ſects, though 
under a pontif king: but all thoſe ſets agreed in 
the ſame principles of morality. Thoſe who be- 
lieved, and thoſe who did not believe, in a me- 


An Adotheafis is the act or right among the heathens 
of deifying or adding one to the number of the gods ; or 


a conſecration of emperors ; from àò and Hide, a god, 


: 


or divine perſonage. 


tempſycbeſit 


than in England. 
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tempſychoſes 0, abſtained 5, and do ſtill abſtain, from 
the fleſh of all animals ſerviceable to man. The 
whole nation live upon fſiſn and vegetables: in 
which they ſeem ratſier to act from a principle uf 
temperance than of ſuperſtit ion. 
The doctrine of Confucius has made a great 
progreſs in this empire: As the whole of it conſiſts. 
in plain morality, it has ehanged the minds of all 
thoſe who are not attached to the Bonzes, that 


is, the moſt intelligent part of the nation. It 


is thought that the progreſs of this philoſophy has 


not a little contributed to demoliſh the power of 


the Dairi. The reigning emperor in 1700 had no 
other religion, e 1 

They ſeem to make a worſe uſe of the doctrine 
of Confucius in Japan than in China. The Japa- 
neſe philoſophers look upon ſuicide as a virtuous 
action, when it does no injury to ſociety. The 
proud and violent temper of thoſe iſlanders, is the 


cauſe that this theory is often put in practice, ſo as 


to render ſuicide a great deal more common here 

Liberty of conſcience, purſuant to the obſervati- 
on of that faithful and learned traveller, Kemp- 
fer, had been always granted in Japan, as well as 
in moſt parts of Aſia. Several foreign religions 


_ crept into that country.. Thus, through the divine 


permiſſion, a way was opened for the goſpel in 
thoſe extenſive dominions. Every body muſt have 
heard of the vaſt progreſs it made in one half of 


this empire, towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth 


century. T he famous embaſſy of the three Japa=- 
* A Greek word, which Ggnifieth a paſüng of the 


| ſoul out of one body into another at death, either 


into the body of a man or into that of ſome other a- 


nimal. 


I 3 n 


neſe princes to pope Gregory XIII, is perhaps the 
molt flattering homage every paid to the holy ſee. 
All this vaſt country, where now the goſpel muſt 
be abjured, and where the Dutch alone are ad- 
mitted, Mondition of their not performing any 


act of religion, was very near being a Chriſtian, 
and perhaps a Portugueſe, kingdom. Our prieſts 


were more reſpected there than with us; but now 
there is a very conſiderable reward for taking 
them, a reward of about twelve thouſand livres. 


The indiſcretion of a Portugueſe prieſt, who would 


not yield the precedency to one of the king's chief 
officers, was the firſt cauſe of this revolution. The 
next was the obſtinacy of ſome Jeſuits, who inſiſted 
too ſtrongly on their right, in refuſing to deliver 
up a houſe given them by a Japaneſe lord, and 
which the' ſon of that lord demanded back a- 
gain. The third was the apprehenſion of being 
ſubdued by the Chriſtians; and this occaſioned a 
evil war. We ſhall fee hereafter how Chriſtiani- 
ty, which began with miſſionaries, concluded with 
JJ | 

Let us confine ourſelves to the ſtate of Japan 
at this time, to that antiquity which theſe. people, 
as well as the Chineſe, found ſo highly, to that 
ſeries of pontifs which aſcends above ſix centuries 
beyond our vulgar era. Let us particularly ob- 
erv e, that they are the only people of Aſia who 


were never conquered. * The Japaneſe are com- 


pared to the Engliſh for that inſulary pride which 
is common to them both ; and for ſuicide, which 
is thought to be ſo frequent in both thoſe extremi- 
ties of our hemiſphere. But the ifles of Japan 


were never conquered ; thoſe of Great Britain 


Have been often. The Japaneſe do not appear to 
be a mixture of different nations, like the En- 


gliſh, and almoſt all nations in this part of the 
ETD. globe. 


174 eg 


globe. They ſeem rather to: be- Aborigines. ®, 
Neither their laws, reli gion, manners nor lan- 
guage, have the leaſt connexion with China 3 


whereas China, on the other hand, | ſeems to 
have originally exiſted by itſelf, and not to have 
borrowed from other nations till very lately. It is 
this great antiquity of the eaſtern nations that ſtrikes 
us. Theſe pœople, excepting the. Tartars, never 
ſpread themſelves far from their on home; but 


here you ſee an extraordinary inſtance of the op- 


poſite kind: a nation, no way powerful; extenſive, 
or populous; a nation, in ſhort, hardly: before 
taken notice | of in the hHiſtory of the world, fits 
out a ſmall fleet of adventurers from the port of 
Lisbon, who diſcover theſe vaſt tracts of land, 


. * * 
. 


und make ſuch noble ſettlements. 


Never was there a trade more beneficial to Por- 


tugal than that of Japan. They imported annual 

ly- from thence, aceording to the account given 
by the Dutch, three hundred” tuns of gold; and 
what the Dutch call a tun, is known to be a hun- 
dred thouſand 'florins. This was exaggerating 
greatly. But it appears from the care which thoſe 
induſtrious and indefatigable republicans have ſince 
taken, to engroſs the commeree of Japan to them- 
ſelves, excluſive of other nations, that it muſt 
have been immenſely benefieial, eſpecially in the 
beginning. Fhere they bought the beſt tea in 
Aſia, the fineſt porcelain, ambergris, a copper of 
a ſuperior kind to ours; in a word, gold and filver, 


the principal end of all thoſe foreign expeditions. 
This country, like China, has almoſt every thing 


Aboriginer are the primitive or- original inhabitants 
of a country, in oppoſition to colonies, or people tran- 
planted from other parts. Thus the Indians are call. 
ed the Morigines of America; the Welch of Britain. 
It comes from ab, from, and origo, original,  _ 
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that we have, and almoſt every thing that we 


want. It is as populous in proportion as China; 


and the inhabitants are bolder, and more warlike. 


All theſe people were heretofore much ſuperior to 


our weſtern nations in the arts of deſign, and in 
mechanics, But how greatly have we recovered 
our loſt time 1 Thoſe countries where Bramante 
and Michael Angelo built St. Peter's, where Ra- 
Phael painted, where Newton aſcertained the laws 


of the univerſe, where Cinna and Athalia were 


written, are now the prineipal parts of the globe. 
Other nations are no more than barbarians and 
infants in the polite arts, notw ubſtanding their 
antiquity, and all that nature hath done in their 
favour. 

I ſhall take no notice here of the kingdom of 
Siam, which was not well known till the time 
when Lewis XIV, having received an embaſſy from 
thence, ſent miſſionaries and troops to their country, 
both of which proved alike unſerviceable. Nor 
ſhall I make mention of the people of Tonquin, of 
Laos, and Cochinchina': few of our adventurers 
have gone among them, and not till a long time 
after the firſt enterprizes of the Portuguefe ; nor 
has our commerce ever properly extended to thoſe 
parts. 28 1 715 Oo 97 1 


In all thoſe diſcoveries, theEoropean powers, and 


the merchants who enrich the ſtate, had no other 
view than the increaſe of treaſure; But philoſo- 
phers have diſcovered a new world in morality and 
— The eaſy and. open paſſage from all the 

rts of Europe, to the remoteſt extremity of the 

ndies, gave an opportunity to the curious in our 
parts of the globe, to ſee with their own eyes what 
they knew not before, or knew but very impertectly 
from antient and precarious relations. What ob- 
jects for men of reflexion, to ſee on the other ſide 


of 1 river Zaira, whoſe banks are crowded 
+ 4 e 


Of India. . = 
with an infinite multitude of negroes ; to. ſee the 
wide extended coaſts of of Caffraria, whoſe inhabi- 


tants are of an olive colour, and where the men cut 5 
off a teſticle in honour of the deiiy; While the 


Ethiopians and ſo many other African nations, are 


ſatisfied with offering part of their prepuces ! 
From thence, going up again to Sophala, to Quiloa, 
to Montbaſa, to Melinda, you find blacks of 'a 
different ſort from thoſe of Nigritia, whites and 
olive-coloured peopled who live together. All 
thoſe countries are covered with animals, and 
vegetables unknown to our climates. _ 

In the middle of Africa: there is a race, not very 
numerous, of little men as white as ſnow, who + 
reſemble negroes as to the form of their viſage, 
and whoſe eyes are perfectly round like thoſe of a 
partridge. Some of thoſe animals we have ſeen in 
Fa and others are to be found in the eaſtern 
parts of Aſia. 5 
The vaſt peninſula of India which advances 
from the mouths of the Nile and the Ganges, as 
far as the middle of the Maldivian iſlands, 1s inha- 
bited by twenty different nations, in manners and 
religion no way reſembling each other. The na- 
tives of the country are of a copper colour. In 
the iſle of Timor, Dampier has ſince met with 
men of the colour of braſs ; ſo great a variety is 


there in nature. 


In the peninſula of India on this ſide the Gan- 
ges, there are multitudes of Banians, deſcendants of 
the ancient Brachmans, adhering to the old doc- 
trine of a metempſychoſis, and to the ſyſtem of 
two principles, which is ſpread throughout all 
parts of India; living upon vegetable food; as ob- 
ſtinate as the Jews 1 in refuſing to intermarry with 
other nations; as ancient as that poopie, and as in- 


tent upon commerce. 0 1 
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It is in this country particularly that the cuſtom. 


has ſubſiſted time immemorial, of encouraging the 


women to burn themſelves over the dead bodies of 


their huſbands, in hopes to riſe again to life. 


Towards Surat, Cambaya, and the frontiers of | 


Perſia, were ſpread the Gebres, the remains of the 
ancient Perfians, who follow the religion of Zo- 
roaſter, and who do not intermarry with other 
nations, no more than the Banians or the Jews. 
In India'were found ſome Jewiſh families, ſuppoſed 


to have been ſettled there ſince their firſt diſperſion. 
On the coaſt of Malabar lived a few Chriſtians of 
the ſect of Neſtorius, by miſtake called St. Thomas's 


Cbriſtiam; they did nor fo much as know that there 


was a church of Rome: having been heretofore 
ſubject to a patriarch of Syria, they ſtill acknow- 


ledged that phantom of a patriarch, who reſided, 
or rather hid himſelf at Moful, which is ſaid to he 
the ancient Nineveh. This weak Syriac church, 
like thoſe of Antioch, Jeruſalem, and Alexandria, 
was buried, as it were, under its ruins, by Maho- 
metan oppreſſion. The Portugueſe introduced the 
Roman catholic religion into thoſe parts; and 
founded an archbiſhopric at Goa, which became 
at the ſame time a metropolitan and capital. They 


wanted to reduce the Chriſtians of Malabar to the 


obedience of the holy ſee ; but they did not ſuc- 
ceed. To convert the ſavages of America has been 


no difficult taſk : but to reconcile the churches ſe- 


parated from Rome all endeavours have ever proved 
fruitleſs. 


When from Ormus the Portugueſe advanced 


towards Arabia, they met with diſciples of St. John, 
who had never known any thing of the goſpel : 
theſe are the people we call Sabzans. | 
But after they had penetrated by the eaſtern 
ocean from India to China and Japan, and came 


to live in the inland parts of the country; the man- 


ners, 
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ners, EPR and cuſtoms of the Chineſe; of the 
Japaneſe, and of the people of Siam, were better 
known to us, than thoſe of our neighbouring wa 
ons in barbarous ages. * 
The difference between this ee cuſtoms 5 

ours, a difference as great as that between our lan- 
guages, is an object worthy, à philoſopher's attenti- 
on. The. moſt, poliſhed. nations of thoſe immenſe 
countries, have nothing like our . reanements. 
Their arts are not like ours their ſood, raiment, 
houſes, gardens, laws, workhip, ceremonies, are all 
different from ours. Can there be any thing more 
contrary to our cuſtoms than the manner in Which 
the Banians carry on their commerce in Indoſtan? 
Contracts of the greateſt conſequence are con- 
cluded without ſpeaking, or writing; the Whole 
is done by ſigns... But why ſheuld nat ſuch a 
number of oriental cuſtoms * different from ours? 
nature is not the ſame in their climates as in Eu- 
rope. In the ſouthern parts af India they are 
marriageable at ſeven or eight years of age: and 
ſuch ſort of marriages are very common. Thoſe 


very, children 1 others, and enjoy their full 
proportion of 


reaſon, at 4 time en urs Fearce 
begins to dawn. 


All thoſe different nations 3 Þs only by 


their paſſions,. and by that univerſal xeaſon which 
ſerves as a counterpoiſe to thoſe. paſſions,” and im- 


prints the following law. in every breaſt, avoid doing 
to athers what" thou would? not bavg done to thee. 


Theſe are the two characters which nature impreſ- 
ſes in ſuch a number of different men, and the 
two eternal bands by which. they are connected. 
All beſides is the fruit of the ſoil and cuſtom. 
There you might ſee the city of Pegu, guarded by 
orocodiles which ſwim in ditches full of water. 


Here you might behold Java, where women 
mount guard at the king's palace. f 
S N 
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Philippines there is a tree, whoſe fruit reſem- 


diction of nature. There is no man that would 


Ch. exx. 


In Siam the poſſeſſion of a white elephant, con- 


ſtitutes the glory of the kingdom. In Malabar 


there is no wheat. They have no ſuch thing as 
bread or wine in all the iſlands. In one of the 


bles the beſt taſted bread. In the Marian iſlands 


they did not know the uſe of fire. 1 
True it is that we ought to be very circumſpect 
in giving credit to the relations of thoſe diſtant 
countries. They are more intent upon ſending 
us merchandiſes than truth from the coaſt of Ma- 
labar. A particular caſe is oftentimes taken for a 
general cuſtom. We are told, for inſtance, that 
in Cochin the king is not ſacceeded by his own 
fon, but by his ſiſter's. This is too flat a contra- 


exclude his ſon from his mheritance. And if this 


king of Cochin has no ſiſter, who muſt the crown. 


go-to? Probably fome time or other, upon the 
death of a king, his ſon, for want of aid and ad- 
vice, might happen to be excluded from the 
throne by an artful nephew; and a traveller may 
have taken this accident for a fundamental law. A 
hundred hiſtorians copy this eller and the 15 


ror gains credit. 
Authors who Have lived: i in Tris; pretend what 


no body is poſſeſſed of any property in the terri- 


tories of the Great Mogul: which is ſtill more 
againſt nature. Thoſe very writers aſſure us, 
that they have traded with Indians, who were 
worth a t many millions of livres. Theſe 


quwodflertivns ſeem to contradict each other. We 
ſhould' have ever preſent to our minds, that the 


northern conquerors extended the caſtoms of feu- 


dal tenures from Lombardy: as far as India. Would 
2 Banian that travelled into Italy at the time of 
Aſtolphus and Albuinus, have reaſon to 9 


that the Italians were poſſeſſed of no propert of 
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We cannot too often explode the ſhocking notion; 
that there are countries Where gs inceſſantly 
toil for one. 

The ſame miſtruſt we « Get to hve of thoſe 
who tell us of temples conſecrated to luſt. Suppoſe 
an Indian ſhould happen to ſee a few ſcandalous 
| pranks of our monks; ought he to infer from 

thence that this is their inſtitution and rule? 


But vrhat moſt deſerves our attention, is to ſee al. 


moſt all thoſe nations poſſeſſed with the opinion that 
their Gods uſed often to deſcend upon Earth. Viſ- 
nou metamorphoſed himſelf nine times in the pe. 
ninſula within the Ganges; and Sammonocodom 
the god of Siam aſſumed fifty. times an human 
form. This idea they have in common with the 
ancient Egyptians, with the Greeks and Romans. 
An error ſo raſh, ſo ridiculous, and ſo univerſal;. 
derives its ſource notwithſtanding from a Hon 
ſentiment imprinted in every breaſt. Mankind are 
naturally ſenſible of their dependance on the ſu- 
preme Wag: and as error generally mixes with 
truth, they have been made to look upon the gods 
almoſt in every part of the world, as great lords 
who ſometimes come dowa to viſit: and reform 
their dominions. Among ſuch a multitude of na- 
tions it has fared with religion, as with aſtro- 
logy; both are prior to hiſtorical] times; and 
both a mixture of truth and impoſture. The firſt 
obſervers of the real courſe of the ſtars, attributed 
falſe influences to thoſe heavenly bodies; and the 
| founders of foreign religions, at the fame time 
that they acknowledged the Deity, contaminated 
this worſhip with ſuperſtition. | 
Of all thoſe different religions, there is not 
one whoſe principal object is not the expiation 
of ſin. Mankind have been ever ſenſible that 
they have need of mercy. This is the original 
l the frightful macerations to which the- * 
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the Bramins, and the Faguert , devote their 
days. But thoſe — r tortures, deſigned to 
draw down mercy upon a ſinful world, are turn- 
ed into a lucrative trade. 

L ſhall not enter into their particular cuſtorns ; 
the diſcuſſion would be immenſe : but there is 
one ſo extremely repugnant to our manners, that 
I cannot avoid making mention of it; namely, 
that of the Bramins, who carry the Phallum of 
the Egyptians, or the Priapus of the Romans, 
about in proceſſion. Our notions of decency in- 
cline us to think, that a ceremony, in appear- 
you ſo infamous, was the offspring of luſt; but 

it is hardly credible” that the invention of religious 
ceremonies ſhould bave been owing in any nation 
to a depravity of manners. On the contrary, it 


is probable that this cuſtom was introduced. in 


ihe times of ſimplicity, and that the intent there- 
of was to honour the Deity in this ſymbol of life. 
Such a ceremony muſt have afterwards. inſpired 
young people with licentious thoughts and appear- 
ed ridiculous ta men of judgment, when the 
people were grown more refined, more corrupt, 
and more knowing. But the ancient uſage has 


| ſtill ſubſiſted notwithſtanding the abuſe; and 


there is hardly any nation but has retained ſome 
ceremony or other, which they can neither ap- 
prove nor aboliſn. 
Amidſt ſuch a multitude of extravagant opini- 
ons and whimſical ſuperſtitions, who could imagine 


that all thoſe Pagans in India do acknowledge, 


as well as ourſelves, -a Being infinitely perfect? 
That they call him the being of beings, the ſu- 
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ing awithout' figure; the creator, and preſeruer; the 
u and merciful; who delights in communicating 
bimſelf to mankind, in order to lead them to gter- 
nal felicity? Theſe notions are contained in the 
Vedam, the book of the ancient Brachmans; 
and ſcattered alſo in the writings of the modern 


 &w = 


 O we 


Bramins. e 
One of the Daniſh miſſionaries on the coaſt of 
Tranquebar, who was a man of learning, quotes 
abundance of paſſages, and forms of prayer, that 
ſeem to have been dictated by right reaſon, and 
perfect holineſs. The following is taken from a 
book, intitled, Varabadu. O ſupreme of all beings, 
bord of heaven and earth, 1 do not contain thee within 
my breaſt. Before whom ſball I bewail my miſery, 
if' thou abandoneſi me; thou to whom I owe my 
ſupport, my preſervation © Without thee I cannot live. 
Call me, O Lord, that I may go towards thee. 
And yet notwithſtanding ſo ſage and ſublime a 
doctrine, the meaneſt and moſt abſurd ſuperſti- 
tions prevail ſtill in that country: a contraſt which 
too often appeareth in human nature. The 
Greeks and Romans had the ſame idea of a ſupreme 
Being : yet they added ſuch a multitude of ſubal- 
tern deities, and the people paid ſuch ſuperſtitious 
worſhip to thoſe deities, ſtifling truth ſo greatly | 
with fable, that it was no longer poſſible to diſtin- = 
guiſh between what was deſerving of reſpec, and | 
what of contempt. : a | | 
We ſhall not loſe time in inquiring into the 
_ multitude of ſeas diffuſed over India. The ſub- 
diviſions of error are but too numerous. Beſides, 
it is probable that our travellers have ſometimes mi- 
ſtaken different rites for different ſects: anditis ay 
to fall into this miſtake. Each college of prieſts 
in antient Greece and Rome, had particular cere- 
monies and ſacrifices. They did not pay the ſame 
worſhip to Hercules as to Apollo, nor to Juno as 
to 
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to Venus; and yet all thoſe different worſhips be- 
longed to the fame religion. 

Qur weftern nations have, through all theſe dif- = 
coveries, greatly excelled the orientals in genius ” 
and courage. We have made_ſettlements in their * 
country, and oftentimes againſt their will. We q" 
have learnt their languages; and taught them * 
ſiome of our arts, Still nature hath given them 85 
tl one advantage 'over us, equal to all ours; it is, | = 
| that * do not want us, but we them. | * 
| — | X — ſin 
c 4 805 | | Cl 
CHAP. CXXL | of 
of Ethiopia, or Abyſſinia. | 1. 


EFORE this time our European nations had 
no other knowledge of Ethiopia than by name. 
It was under the celebrated John II, king of Por- 
tugal, that don Franciſco d' Alvarez penetrated in- 
to thoſe immenſe regions, ſituated between the 
tropic and the equator, of ſuch difficult acceſs by 
fea, There he found the Chriſtian religion, not as 
eſtabliſhed with us, but as practiſed by the firſt. 
Jews who embraced Chriſtianity before the two 
Tites were-intirely ſeparated. This mixture of the 
two religions has continued to this very day in 
Ethiopia. Circumciſion and baptiſm obtain alike ; 
the Chriſtian and Jewiſh ſabbath are equally ob- 
ferved ; the prieſts are allowed to marry 3 wa 
body may be divorced; and polygamy is in u 
| with them as with all the oriental Jews. 
Don Franciſco d' Alvarez was the firſt who 
learnt the ſource of the Nile, and the cauſes of 
the regular inundations of that river, two articles 


unknown to all 15 1 . and even to the Egyp- 


The 


The narrative written by this Alvarez, was long 
among the lifts of obſcure truths: and from that 
time there has been a numerons crowd of authors; 
conſtantly ecchoing the eſtabliſned errors of anti- 
quity, and ringing in our ears that it is impoſſible 
ever to trace the Nile to its fountain head. They 
gave the name of Preſter John to the Negus, or 
king of Ethiopia, without any other reaſon, but 
becauſe he ſaid he was deſcended from the race 
of Solomon, by the queen of Sheba; and even 
ſince the Cruſades it had been affirmed that à 
Chriſtian king would be diſcovered in ſome part 
of the world, whoſe name was Preſter John. 
Yet the Negus was neither a Chriſtian nor a 

neſt. ' 7 14 $4 Ch $7525 & 4 „ 
The whole fruit of the voyages inte Ethiopia 
conſiſted in an embaſſy from the king to pope 
Clement VIII. The country was poor, though - 
abounding with ſilver mines. The inhabitants, 
leſs induſtrious than the Americans, knew neither 
how to work thoſe mines, nor to make uſe of the 
treafure which the earth abundantly furniſhed: for 
the real wants of man. "Th [30 
Agreeable to this we meet with a letter frodt 
David Negus of Ethiopia, to the Portugueſe go- 
vernor of India, begging for workmen of every 
kind: this was being poor indeed. Three fourths 
of Africa, America, and the northern parts f 
Aſia, laboured under the fame poverty. In the 
midſt of the luxurious opulence of our towns, 
we are apt to imagine, that the reſt of the world 
are like ourſelves; not refleQting that mankind lived 
a long time after the manner of other animals, 
with hardly food or raiment, in the midſt of gi 
and diamond mines. So weak was this boaſted kings 
dom of Ethiopia, that apetty Mahometan prince, 

poſſeſſed of a neighbouring province, made almoſt 
an entire conqueſt of it in the beginning of the ſux- 


186 f Etbiepia, &e. Ch. cxxi, 
teenth century. We have ſtill. the famous letter 


ſrom John Bermudes to don Sebaſtian king of Por- 


tugal, whereby we may be convinced either that 
the Ethiopians are not the invincible nation menti- 
oned by Herodotus, or that they have greatly de- 
nerated. This Latin patriarch, with a few 
— ſoldiers, protected the young Negus of 
Abyſſinia againſt the Mooriſh king, who had in- 
vaded his dominions. But unluckily when the 
great Negus was reſtored, the patriarch ſtill would 
fain protect him. He was his god-father ; 3 as ſuch, 
and as; patriarch, he looked upon himſelf as 
his maſter; He therefore ordered him to pay o- 


bedience to the pope, threatening to excommu- 


nicate him in caſe of a refuſal. Alphonſo of Albu- 
querque did not behave more haughtily towards. 
the petty princes: ol the peninſula within the Gan- 
ges. But at length the god-ſon, being reſtored to 
his golden throne, ſhewed very little reſpect to his 
god- father; for he drove him out of his damunions, 
and refuſed to acknowledge: the pope. - | 
This Bermudes pretends, that on the Suntiers 
of the country of Damut, between Ahyſſinia, and 
the lands bordering on the ſource of the Nile, 
there is a ſmall territory, in which the ſubterrane> 
ous matter is two thirds gold. This is what the 
5 went in ſearch of; and what they have 
not yet found: this is the principle of all ther voy- 
ages ; the patriarchs were only a pretence. It is 
| likely that the middle part of Africa contains a vaſt 
quantity of this metal, which has put the whole 
world into-motion : the golden ſands Sas roll down 
the rivers,. plainly. prove: that there muſt be a mine 
We mountains. But hitherto this mine has eſ- 
the reſearches of the avaricious: and in con- 
— of the efforts made in America and Aſia, 
we are rendered leſs ROWS of any attempt in the 


middle of Africa. of 4:53 £1 
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PP 
Of Columbus, and America. 
T O theſe reſearches. of the Portugueſe. in the 
| old world, we are indebted for. the. diſcovery. 
of the new; if indeed we can be ſaid to be indebt- 


ed for the conqueſt of America, which proved ſo 
fatal to its inhabitants, and even to the conquerors 


themſelves. 


This is without doubt the moſt important event 
that ever happened on our globe, one moiety. of 
which had been hitherto ſtrangers to the other. 
All the great tranſactions of hiſtory appear as trifles, 
when compared to this ſpecies of new creation. 
We pronounce the names of the Argonauts with 
reſpect and admiration, though they performed - 
hundred times leſs than the ſailors under Gama and 
Albuquerque. What a multitude of altars would 


not the ancients have erected to a Greek, that 
had diſcovered. America? But Chriſtopher. and Bar- 
| tholomew Columbus had not theſe. honours. paid 


them. | 5 
Columbus, ſtruck with the enterprizes of the 
Portugueſe, took it into his head that ſome grander 
project might ſtil] be formed; and merely by 
looking on a map of our part of the world, he 
concluded there muſt be another, which might be 
found by ſteering always weſtward. His courage 
was equal to his genius, and greater, as he had 
to ſtruggle with the prejudices of all his cotemꝑo- 
raries, and with the repulſes of ſo many princes. 
Genoa, his native country, treated him as a viſio- 
nary, and thereby loſt the only opportunity of ag- 
grandizing herſelf that could ever offer. Henry 
VII. of England, a prince more greedy after mo- 
ney than capable of engaging in ſo noble an enter- 
pr. ze, would not liſten to Columbus's brother. 
1 Columbus 


— 
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Columbus himſelf met with a repulſe in Portugal 


from John II, whoſe views were entirely directed 
towards Africa. He could make no application to 
France, the marine having been always neglected 


-In that kingdom, and affairs being in as great con- 


fuſion as ever under the minority of Charles VIII. 


The emperor Maximilian had neither ports, nor 


money to fit out a fleet, nor courage to embark in 
ſo grand an undertaking. Venice might have at- 
R it; but whether the averſions of the Ge- 
noeſe againſt the Venetians, would not permit Co- 
lumbus to apply to his country's rival; or whether 
the Venetians had no notion of any other trade 
than that of Alexandria and the Levant, Colum- 
bus's only hopes were now in the court of Spain. 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſabella queen 
of Caſtile, had united all Spain by marriage, ex- 
cept the kingdom of Granada, ftill m the hands 
of the Mahometans, but wreſted from them not 
long after by Ferdinand. The match between 
Iſabella and Ferdinand, paved the way for the 
et he had been eight years ſoliciting, before Iſa- 
della's court would come into ſo beneficial a ſcheme 
propoſed by a citizen of Genoa. The greateſt 
projects are often diſconcerted for want of money. 
The court of Spain was poor. The prior Perez, 
and two merchants of the name of Pinz ono, were 
obliged to advance ſeventeen thouſand ducats for 
defraying the expence of the fleet. Columbus 
having obtained a patent from the court, at length 
ſet out from the port of Palos in Andaluſia with 
three ſmall ſhips.” - i | 
-* _-  He' put into the Canaries, whence he 
Aug. 23. was but three and thirty days ſailing to the 
492. firſt iſland in America : during this ſhort 
piaſſage, he ſuffered more by the murmuring 
of his crew, than by the repulſes he had met ow 
* 5  _xrom 


greatneſs of that monarchy, Columbus began it; 


= a 


and America.  - 18g 


a | | by 5% | "#1 

l. from the princes of Europe. This iſland, about à 
1 thouſand leagues diſtant from the Canaries, was 
d named San Salvador. Soon after he diſcovered the 
0 reſt of the Bahama iſlands, with Cuba and Hiſpa- 
d niola, now called St. Domingo. Ferdinand and 


— Iſabella were greatly ſurprized to ſee him return alt 
l the expiration of nine months, bringing with him 

r Americans from Hiſpaniola, ſome - rarities , _ 

[ of the country, and eſpecially preſents in March 
. gold. Their majeſties made him fit down 15, 

> uncovered like a grandee of Spain, and ap- 1493. - 
4 pointed him high-admiral and viceroy of the _ 

; new world. Every body looked upon him as an 
angel dropt from heaven. There was a general e- 

4 - mulation who ſhould engage in the undertaking, or 
fail under his command. He ſets out with 
a new fleet of ſeventeen ſhips, and diſco- 1493. 
b vers more iſlands, viz. the Caribbees and Seite > 
5 Jamaica. After his firſt voyage the public diffidence 
was changed into admiration; after his ſecond, 

b their admiration turned into envy.. „„ 
; He was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe titles 
ö he might add that af benefactor of Ferdinand and 


ö Iſabella. Yet he was brought back to Spain as a 
* criminal by perſons appointed to watch oyer his 
. conduct. The people hearing that Columbus was 


coming, ran to meet him as the tutelary genius of 
| Spain. How great their ſurpriſe to ſee him in fetters! 
This treatment was ſhewn him by order of Fon- 
ſeca, biſhop of Burgos, who had the fitting out of 
Xx the ſquadron. Such ingratitude was as great as 
Columbus's ſervices. Iſabella was aſhamed; and 
repaired the affront to the beſt of her power: yet 
he was detained four years longer, whether through 
fear, leſt he ſhould ſerze on the diſcovered countries 
for himſelf; or whether they only wanted time to 
inquire into his conduct. At length he was 
ſent once more to the new world, It was 


— * 
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14 in this third voyage that he ſaw the continent with- com 
it | in ten degrees of the equator, and deſcried the of t 
1 coaſt where afterwards was built Cartagena. end, 
Wit At the time when Columbus promiſed a new ſaid 
4 hemiſphere, he was told that it was impoſſible this it? 
i. new hemiſphere ſhould exiſt; and after he diſco- Bru 
I vered it, they 55 it had been known a long ture 

+ time. before. I wave mentioning one Martin Be- Mo! 
Wit hem, of Nurenberg, who, they ſay, went from has 
1 this laſt city to the ſtreight of Magellan in 1460, E 
WA with a patent from the ducheſs of Burgundy ; for of 1 
WW as there was no reigning ducheſs at that time, ſhe dou 
= could grant no ſuch patent. Nor ſhall I take no; love 
Þ# tice of the maps pretended to have been drawn by the) 
19 the ſaid Martin Behem, nor of the contradictions this 
Wet which diſcredit this fable. But after all, they did not whe 
Þ# fay that Martin Behem had peopled America ; this Ami 

1 honour was attributed to the Carthaginians: in the 
1 proof of which they quoted a book of Ariſtotle's, glot 
Ri »- which that philoſopher never compoſed. Some land 

1 there were who fancied they found a conformity cove 
Io between the'Caribbee language and the Hebrew, had 
1 and did not fail to follow ſo fine a chaſe. Others not 
1 etended to know, that ' Noah's. children having perf 
19 fettled in Siberia, travelled over to Canada upon the take 
HY ice, and that the poſterity of thoſe -who were born _ fays 

f in Canada went and peopled Peru. According to inve 
14 others, the Chineſe and the Japaneſe ſent colonies thar 
WA into America, who carried lions with them for their ages 
| | | amuſement, though there are no lions either in Ja- befc 
17 pan or China. Thus have the learned often rea- gra] 
v1 ſoned on the inventions of men of genius. You - but 
1 want to know, who it is that peopled America? that 
177 Might not I ſay, it is he that makes the trees and ed h 
ib | the graſs to grow on that continent? 1 Flor 
ST: be anſwer which Columbus gave to his ene- of 2 
mie, is famed in ſtory, Nothing, they ſaid, was befo 

id | more eaſy than his diſcoveries. He propoſed to the mer 
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company to make an egg ſtand on an end: none 
of them having been able to do 22 he broke one 
end, and it ſtood directly. This is extremely eafy, 
ſaid the ſtanders by: and why did not you think of 
it? replied Columbus. The ſtory is told alſo of 
Brunelleſchi, who reformed the taſte of architec- 
ture at Florence, long before Columbus's time. 
Moſt witty ſayings are only a repetition of what, 
bis u . RT 
The aſhes of Columbus are no longer ſenſible 
of ihe glory which: he enjoyed in his life time, for 


doubling the works of the creation. But mankind 


love to do juſtice to the dead: whether it be that 
they flatter themſelves with the vain hopes that 
this will be a means to obtain it for the living; or 
whether it be owing to a natural love of truth. 
Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant of Florence, had 
the honoar of giving his name to one half of the 
globe, where he was not maſter of one inch of 
land: he pretends to have been the firſt who diſ- 
covered the continent. Even were it true that he 
had made this diſcovery, ſtill the honour would 
not have been his; but muſt certainly belong to the 
perſon who had the genius and courage to under- 
take the firſt voyage. The honour, as Newton 
ſays in his diſpute with Leibnitz, is due only to the 
inventor: thoſe who come after him, are no more 
than diſciples. Columbus had made three voy- 

ages already as admiral and vice-roy, five years 
before Americus Veſpuſius undertook one as geo- 
grapher, under the command of admiral Ojeda: 


| bur happening to write to his friends in Tuſcauy, 


that he had diſedyeted the new world, they believ- 
ed him upon his Bare word; and the [Citizens of 
Florence, ordained that every yeat, upon the fealt” 
of all Saints, there ſhould be à grand illumination 
before his houſe for three days. Surely” this man. 
merited no honours, for happening in 1498 to p 
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on board a ſquadron which ſailed along the coaſt 
af Braſil, when. Columbus, five years before, had 
ſhewn every body the way. 

The life of this Americus Veſpuſius has been 
lately publiſhed. at Florence, in which the writer 
— not ſeem to have paid any great regard to 
truth, nor to have reaſoned juſtly. He complains 
of French authors, who have done juſtice to Co- 
lumbus. He ſhould not have laid the blame on the 
French, but on the Spaniards, who were the firſt 
that did him this 1 He ſays, that he intends 
to canfound the vanity 0 the French nation, who have 
always attacked the glory and ſucceſs of the Italians 
with impunity. What vanity is there in ſaying, that 
it was a Genoeſe who firſt diſcovered America? 
What injury is done to the glory of Italy, in ac- 
\ Enowledging that we are indebted to a native of 
- Genoa for the diſcovery of the new world ? I de- 
Ggnedly take notice of this want of juſtice, polite- 
pants and goad ſenſe, of which there are but too 

inſtances; and muſt obſerve, that in general 

5 55 writers of fern are they who 

9 been leaſt guilty of this intolerable abuſe. 

One reaſon of their being f in all parts of Eu- 

rope, is their doing juſtice to all naten, Fhat-, 
ever. 

The inhabitants of the iſles and continent of 


ſiogno Ay of the Spaniards, as at their ſhips 
and Tati 


from the ocean. e had learnt at that time, 


by the voyages of the Portugueſe, what a ſmall 


ſpot- N is, and how great a variety is ſpread 
over the 


in Indus. Negroes of ſeveral lofts were found 
1 
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America, wete a new ſpecies of men, who had no 
beards. They were as much - amazed at the phy- 


: at firſt 1 looked upon thoſe new 
jy 16g alen or G s who came from heayen, 


e of the earth. We had diſcovered 
t there are a ſpecies of olive-coloured men 
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| have over the Americans, who were ſo eaſily 


quered, and though they are a thouſand to one, 
yet have never attempted to recover their liberty. 


equator; and when our adventurers had penetrated 
into America, juſt under the line, they perceived 
that the people are of a whitiſh colour. The na- 
tives of Braſil are of the colour of braſs. The Chi- 
neſe ſeem to be quite a different ſpecies, by the con- 
formation of their eye and noſe. But what is more 
remarkable, into whatever climate thoſe men are 
tranſplanted, they neyer change, except they mix 
with the natives of the country. The mucous mem- 


brane of the negroes, which is known to be black, 


and the cauſe of their colour, evidently proves, that 
in every beed of men, as in plants, there is a certain 
principle by which they are differenced. 

racers which ſo ſeldom vary. It is this that renders 
the negroes ſlaves to the reſt of mankind. They 
are purchaſed on the coaſt of Africa like beaſts of 
burden, and wholc multitudes tranſplanted to our 
American colonies, where they live in ſervitude un- 


der a ſmall number of Europeans. Experience 
| likewiſe ſhewn what a ſuperiority theſe Eur 


e has 
opeans 


This part of America was further remarkable 
for ſundry animals, and vegetables, which the other 
three parts of the world have not, and for wanting 
what we have. Horſes, all kinds of grain, and iron, 
were the principal things which Mexico and Peru 
did not produce. Among the commodities, un- 
known to the ancient world, cochineal was one of 
the moſt valuable, and one of the firſt imported 
from thence: it eclipſed the ſcarlet grain which 


_ uſed, time immemorial, in dying the ſineſt 
= | | * WE 
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To the importation of cochineal they ſoon added 
that of indigo, cocoa, vanilla, ornamental or medi- 
| cinal woods; and laſt of all the bark, the only ſpe- 
cific in intermitting fevers, by nature planted among 
the mountains of Peru, while ſhe has ſpread the 


poiſon over the reſt of the world. This new Conti. 


r 


Certem it is, that America «furniſhes at preſent, 
even the meaneſt inhabitants of our part of the world, 
with objects of conveniency and pleafure. The 


kings of Spain, and the merchants. Every bod 

elſe was impoveriſhed; for the — peogh 
who carry on no traffic, found they had but very 
little ſpecie, compared to the immenſe ſums that 
filled the coffers of thoſe, who benefited by the firſt 
diſcoveries. But by degrees that vaſt plenty of gold 
and filver which flowed in from America to Europe, 
has paſſed through a greater number of hands, and 
been more equally diſtributed. -The price of provi- 
fions has riſen all over Europe very near in the ſame 
"i order to comprehend, for inſtance, in what 
manner the treaſures of America ſhifted from the 
Spaniards to other nations, it will be ſufficient to 
eonſider two points; the uſe which Charles V, and 
Philip II, made of their money; and the manner in 
which other nations came in for a ſhare of the Peru- 
vian mines. FIG 24 " | 
Charles V, emperor of Germany, ever travelling 
or waging war, could not avoid ſending a vaſt quan- 
tity o „eee Germany and Italy, which he re- 
ceived from Peru and Mexico. When his fon Phi- 
lip went over to London, in order to marry queen 


MlajJry, and to take upon him the title of king of 


«Ki „ he lodged ſeven and twenty large cheſts of 
Billion in the Tower, together with a hundred 1 * 
| ; =.” | 
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1 
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gold and ſilver mines were of no uſe at firſt but to the 
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nations, either In, lion, Thi 
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_ of gold and filves ſpecie The troubles, of Flap, | 
ders, 808 thy e eee Franc 
this ſame Philip, by his A 4 
thouſand millions & livres. 2 A 
In regard to the miner. i in hieb the 
Ci circulate among the other nations. 'of 1 49 
and from thence are, for the moſt part, conveyed 
to 10.60 Indies, it is a known 4. vader Farknand | 
evere., Was 
FEE 
7 uct gs of Spain, whereby -; 
2 nations are precluded not only. from. entering 
ports of Spaniſ America, but even. fram any 
5 though indirect in this commerce,. On 
would have imagined that ſuch a law would have 
enabled Spain to conquer Europe; 25 8 pain: went 
. eee ve conſi· 


or at War 
is tranſacted in the name o of the Spaniar 

ſelves, ever faithful 4 their corre 
faithleſs to their ki 
ceived. The Spani merchants give no 


ledgment under their- hand? to N 55 
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boats that were waiting for them Arb hag 
| from the boats doe) were put on board the ps that 
bs Au che bay. Th eors, theſe factors, theſe 
| -houſe officers and- guards, that-never diftur- 
them, had every one their particular pay, and 
ths foreign merchant was never cheated. The king 
Having received his indults upon this treaſure, as 
as the gallions arrived, was likewiſe a iner. 
be law alone, to ſpeak with propriety, was deceiv- 
&, ——— whoſe" de conſiſts in the violation of it, 
yet. - ealed, becauſe ancient ] es are moſt 
y rivetted in the human mind. x 
Ahe moſt extraordinary inſtance of the violation 
Fils hw, — . Spaniards, ap- 
4 Was betwixt France 


. ay c — In ye Brie] 2 


Edict an monftof es, inquiries and excommunicati- 
| ae; "not nike Spaniſh commiſſioner would betray his 
French c otwletit. "This example of "fidelity, + 
ſo honourable to the Spaniſh nation, 2 — 

| proof that mankind chearfully fubmit to no laws 
Thos that are calculated for the good of ſociety; 


and that ordinances founded on the caprice of the 
, enen obation 
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when once the 
bounds to their fury, in a few years they depopuly- 


— | EY * \- 
N 2 n 92 maſt win fot 
uman 0 e American ſavages 
upon, was the cauſe of this corruption. There were 


no cannibals i in. theiſle % Hiſpanigla, Where this diſ- 


eaſe was. invelegate. Nor is. it the conſequence of 
debauch.z . of this kind e thus py- 
niſhed by nature in the ancient world: but now, af- 


ter a momentary enjoyment, many years ſince for- 
got, even the. embraces. may be attended 


with, the crys: and, moſt e ee that 

ever afflicted human nature. 

Ws order to ſee in what m 
fell a prey to the n dan powers, we 

allo 3 intheip e Ae 


Tbe Te great Columbus, after making 

: iſſands, and 2 70 e 45 es nt, 
Slo 4 ain 

2 2 and died at wrt id, in 

yernors of of Cuba Ber 


ed by cruelty or pl 
1506. But. 


Hiſpaniola, believing that thoſe provinces abounded 
with gold, reſolved to:purthaſe it with the blood of 
the inhabitants. In ſhort, whether they imagined _ 


the averſion of thoſe iſlanders to be implacabley whe- 
ther they were afraid of their numbers, or whether 


flaugliter began, they-codld;-ſet;np 


ted 'Hiſpaniola, which: contained three millions of 
inhabitants, and Cuba that had above ſix hundred 


thouſand. Bartholomew de las Caſas, witneſs of 
ations, takes notice, that 


thoſe barbarous de 


wer wem out with ir dogs to hunt aſten men. 


The „ loft naked: and unarmned, 
were purſued like deer into the of the foreſts, 
—_— dog, e ld wth gun ty of fr: 

om: Mie durnt in their habitations. - | 
ame ocular witneſs de thinks): — 
. — 
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lagine that 


ger this' moiety of che 
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* miiican an or 2 \Cordelief dy ſubmit to the 

1 gion and the ki 5 5 Spain; and after 
25 a which was n injuſtice juſtice to 
another, . we were butchered” without mercy. 1 


Look upon de las Caſas 8 ee eee in 
many places; hüt even ſuppoſe he ys ten times 
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or. 


al extinction of : race' of men in in Hiſpaniola, 

mould happen under the e and the Adminiſtration 

© of monks 12 the order of St. Ickomes fof cardinal 

Ximenes, havin Pal the overnmetit*of » Caſtile 

before Charles V, had fent four of thoſe Fathers'as 

4 eſidents of the royal council of the jſland- Doubt- 
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en den e of Cuba that PornendorGdr- 
tex ſet out upon a new expedition againſt: the 
continent. This lieutenant of the governor 
1510. of a new found iſle;; with leſs than fix hun- 
dred men, eighteen / horſts, and a few field 
pieces, undertakes the conqueſt of the moſt potent 
fate in America. His firſt ſucceſs was, his meeting 
wich a who had been nine years priſoner 
at Jucatan in the road to Merico, and Wha under - 
ſtood the Mexican la An American wanglſi, 
to whom he gave me name of Donna. ; 
becomes both his miſtreſs and his privy. coijcil, 
and ſoon learns Spaniſh enough to act alſo the 12 5 


— at 
F<. 


2 ; 
it 3 
7 


too much, . enough will remain to ſtrike us with 
t is a Ryder ſub ect of aſtoninment, that this 
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of a Faithful interpreter. 'To' complete his good 
fortune he diſcovers a volcano of ſulphur and falt- 


o 1 ce 


petre, whence he could upp his men with pow- 


der. He advances along the gulf of Mexico, 
ſometimes courting the friendſhip of the natives, and 


ſometimes - committing hoſtilities. In his way nge 
meets with civilized towns; where the arts are 12525 


pected. The puiſſant republic of Tlaſcala, which 
flouriſhed — an ariſtocratical government, oppo» 
ſeth his paſſage: but at the ſight of the horſes, and 


the very ſound of the cannon, thoſe ill- armed mul- 


titudes are put to flight : upon which he concludes a 
peace as advantageous as he could wiſh. His new 


allies of Tlaſcala accompany him with ſix thou- 


ſand men in his march to Mexico. He enters this 


empire unreſiſted, in ſpite of the prohibitions of 
the ſovereign. Vet this ſovereign had the com- 


mand over thirty vaſſals, each of whom could ap- 
pear at the head of a hundred thouſand combatants, 


armed with arrows, and thoſe ſharp flints with 
which they ſupplied the place of iron. 


The city of Mexico, ſituated in the middle of a 


ſ pacious lake, was the nobleſt monument of Ameri- 


can induſtry. Cauſeways of a great length were 
carried through the lake, which was covered with 
canoes, or little boats, made of the trunks of trees. 
The city was admired for its large and convenient 


houſes built of ſtone, for its ſquares, and market- 
places, for its ſhops which —— with gold and 


ſilver work of the fineſt ſculpture, with porcelain © 


utenſils beautifully varniſhed, with cotton ſtuffs, with 


feathered tiſſues, whoſe patterns were diſtinguiſhed 


by the livelieſt colours. Near the great market- 
place ſtood à palace, or court, in Aich juſtice 
was ſummarily adminiſtered ; to the merchants, as in 
the juriſdiction of the conſuls of Paris, which was 
not eſtabliſhed till ater the. n 10 the 1 


K 4 
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ther was ſurrounded with ſpacious 
they cultivated none but medicinal plants, 'which 
were. diſtributed gratis by proper officers to the in- 
firm. 'The' King received an account of their ſuc- 
of them af- 
ter their way, without being acquainted” with the 
The former ſpecies of magnificence 
ſhews only the progreſs of the arts ; the latter denotes 
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of Mexico, under king Charles IX: The numer- 
ous of the ror Montezuma, added to 


the magnificence of 


ing” onl ſuch curioſities as adminiftered to 


fure. 
arma, mounted with gold and precious ſtones. 


ceſs, and the phyſicians kept a regiſter 
uſe of writing. 


that of morality. 


| beſt with the very 
comprehend in what manner this morality 


wirk ſueh 7 profuſion before the idle Viſili 
eee the God of armies. 
ambaſſadors told Cortez, as it is 


thouſand of his enemi 
teniple of Mexico. 


every year in t 
is is a moſt ons 


injuſtice of the conqueror of Montezuma. 


man Is ſuſpended 28 trophi 


eity. Of theſe one ſtood 
on columns of jaſper, « and was deſigned for contain- 


plea 


er was full of offenſive and defenſive 


Ano- 


gardens, where 


Were it not in % -cadiite-of man to unite the 
worſt qualities, we ſhould never 
agreed 
with thoſe ſacrifices where human blood vin = 
w 
ontezuma's 
pretended, that their 
maſter had facrificed, during his wars, near twenty 


1 


count, deſigned as an excuſe for the cruelty 


But 


- they ſay further, that when the Spaniards entered 
this nin le, they found, among its ornaments, hu- 
tes. Thus it is, that 


antiquity repreſents the temple of Diana in Taurica 


Cherſoneſus. 


There are-few nations whoſe religion 


has not been inhuman and bloody; the Gauls, the 
— cererne the Syrians, were uſed to human 


» they ſeem to be tolerated by 
1 z for we find in Leviticus, ne devoted 


the 


1 that a man ſhall devote unto the Lord, of all 


tbat 


and 
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that 4 bath, both of man. and ft, ſhall 3. fold * 
redeemed; but ſball ſurely be put to death *. The 
Jewiſh books relate, bes when they invaded the til 
country of the Canganites, in ſeveral vill 
put men, women, children, and brute to the 
ſword, becauſe they had been devoted. On this 
law were founded the oaths of ] Jephtha, who ſacri- 
W ficed. his daughter ; and of Saul, who, had it not 
deen for the interpoſition of the army, would hade 
facrificed his ſon. Ph is likewiſe. this. law that au- 
thorized Samuel to facrifice Saul's priſoner, = : 
Agag, and to cut him in pieces; an 

horrid and ſhocking, as any of the moſt Paine 
barbarities of the ſavages, and which would have 
been an enormous crime, if God himſelf, the ar-. 

„ biter of life and death, whom no mortal can call to 

; an account, had not fo ordained in. the irgpenetra-' 

; ble depths of his juſtice. | Beſides, it zppeats, that 
7 among the Mexicans, -none but enemies 'were facri- 
; 
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ficed : they were not cannibals, like ſome few of 
the American tribes. pes, ee pl TOM 
In every other re | their # was it 
and bande The education FP: youth * their 
principal care. Public ſchodls were * eftaki ſhed for 
f both eres. The ancient Egyptians are tilt: mired' 
for havin 111 5 thai the 5 year conſiſts. of about 
three hu and ſixty-five”: days. Thus * had 6 
the Meicajs carried their "aſtronomy, © . 
They N. acquainted with the military art; 
and by . elne ſuch # ſuperiorky Goat their 
neigh he, great order.in the revenue main- 
ting the g tandeur f the 5 Which Was look- 
ed upon with a jedlous eye by all it neighbours, 
But thoſe watlike animals, on which the Spaniſh, 
"IF, Vere. Es K 5 thoſe Artificial thunder- 
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| bolts which. were forged in, their hands, thoſe. 
| wooden caſtles which had wafted them over the 
ocean, che iron armour with which they were co- 
vered, the n Mctor ies obtained in their march, 
and ſo m many other ſubjects of aRonifienicot” beſides” 
the natural imbecility of the vulgar, which inclines 
them to admire, what they do not underſtand, all this 
together p roduced ſuch; an effect, that when Cortez 
arrived at che city of Mexi he. was received, by 
, as ba Lord, 70 Np the inhabitants as: 
their God. 'They fell upon ve! knees in the ſtreets 
Whenever a Spaniſh domeſtic went by. | 
| _ Thoſe who 0 Fasten theſe ange revolutions 
to poſterity, have. endeayoured to ſet them off with, 
miracles, which. in reality tend only to debaſe them. 
Fe real b was the conduct of "Cortez, By. 
| Moors court growing fam lar . 


preſumed to treat them as nien __] 
| ti ihe 0 8 5 at Vera Cruz, on the road 
Mita C the emperor's generals, ho pad 
end MF, jons, Atackel them, and though, his 
s. were defeated, yet three or. four Spaniards 
were. killed z, and the. Head, 90 one of them was 
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in conſequence of their homage, 20 to pay a 


tribute of ſix hundred e marks of . 
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tiſts for many ages. Cortez. ſet aſide a fifth part of 


this treaſure for his maſter; a fifth part he took 
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beſides an amazing quantity of precious ſtones, with - 
curioſities wrought by the hands of induſtrious ar- 


to himſelf, and the remainder he diſtributed to his 


* 


ſoldiers. Te 


One of the moſt amazing circumſtances in this, | 


expedition, is, that the quarrels among the adven- 


turers did not affect their conqueſts. Never was. 


there a true hiſtory, ſo.improbable. While Cortez. 


was juſt on the point of conquering the empire of 


Mexico with five hundred men, Velaſquez, gover- 


nor of Cuba, more diſpleaſed at the glory, than at 
the diſobedience of his lieutenant Cortez, ſends al- 


moſt his -whole army, conſiſting of eight, hundred 
foot, and fourſcore horſe well mounted, and two 


ſmall pieces of cannon, to take Cortez priſoner, 


and to purſue his conqueſts, Cortez having on one 


| fide a thouſand Spaniards to fight againſt, and on 


the other the continent to keep in ſubmiſſion, left 
fourſcore men to ſecure the whole empire of Mexi- 
co, and marched with the reſt againſt his country- 


part he brought over to his ſide. At length this 


army, which was come to deſtroy him, ſubmits to- 


his command, and marches with him to Mexico. 
The emperor was ſtill confined in his capital, 


guarded by fourſcore ſoldiers. . Their commanding 
officer, whoſe name was Alvaredo, upon a report, 


true or falſe, that the Mexicans were plotting to ſet - 


their maſter at liberty, had ſeized on the opportu- 


nity of a ſolemn feaſt, when two thouſand of the 


principal lords were intoxicated with ſtrong liquors: 
he falls upon them with fifty of his men, maſſa. 
cres them and their retinue without the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance, and ſtrips them of all the ornaments of 
gold, and of precious ſtones, with which they had 
bedecked themſelves on the occaſion. This bars 


| barity, 


14 


men. Part of them he defeated, and the other 
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barity, which the Mexicans juſtly attributed to the 


rſt of gold, raiſed the paſſions of thoſe meek 
people; ſo that when Cortez arrived, he found 
two hundred thouſand Americans in arms againſt 
+ fourſcore Spaniards, who were employed in defend- 
ing themſelves, and in guarding the emperor. T 

attacked Cortez to reſcue their king; and in crowds 
they braved the Spaniſh muſketry and cannon. 
This action Antonio de Solis calls a revolt; this 


valour, brutality : fo that the injuſtice of the con- 


querors ſeems to have been inherited by the hi- 
In an encounter of this fort died Montezuma, of 


a wonnd which he unluckily received from one of 


Ius fubjets. Cortez, after having been the inſtru- 
ment of that prince's death, had the impudence to 
propofe to him, that he ſhould die in the Chriſtian 
religion; and his concubine Dona Marina was to be 

His catechiſt. But the king died, in vain imploring 

the divine vengeance againft the uſurpers. He 

a fome children behind, that were ftil} weaker than 
Himſelf, whom the kings of Spain have not been 
afraid to leave poſſeſſed of lands even in the king- 
dom of Mexico ; and to this day, the deſcendants 
in a direct line from this potent emperor, live in 
the very capital. . They are called the counts of 
Montezuma; but they are no more than private gen- 
tlemen of the Chriſtian religion, and hve confounded 
| In the crowd. Animated with the deſire of revenge, 
the Mexicans created a new emperor. This was 


the famous Gatimozin, who met with a ſtill harder 


fate than that of Montezuma, after having armed all 
Mexico againſt the Spaniards. es. 


Incited by deſpair, by the ſpirit of revenge, and 


by the moſt impfacable averfion, the unhappy Mexi- 
cans ruſhed upon thoſe very men, whom they 
durſt not look at before but upon their knees. The 
Spaniards were tired with "Aniogfiter," while e . 
5 rg numbers 
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with the dead bodies of their enemies; and in their 


ngagemen 
ſacrificed in the temple of Mexico. But at length, 


made, when he lay ſtretched on burning coals, | 
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numbers of Americans came on as faſt a their 


comrades fell, without * in. the leaſt 


Cortez, was obh uit the town, where. he. 
would have been bs 3 but the Indians had broke 
down the caufeways. The Spaniards made a bridge 


Þ 


retreat they loſt all the treaſure which they had _ 
dered for Charles V, 'or for themſelves. 47 
march, every day they 7 fought a new battle, . — 
they generally loft a Spaniard or two, whoſe blood: 
was expiated by the ſacrifice of ſeveral: thouſands of 
thoſe wretched, and almoſt defenceleſs, Indians. 
Cortez had no fleet; but he made his ſoldiers, 
and the Indians that were along\with him, build 
nine large brigantines, in order to return to Mexico 


over that very lake, which ſeemed to render it inac- 


ceſſible. 
The Mexicans were not afraid to come to a naval 


engagement. The lake was covered with four be 


fave thouſand canoes, each containing two 
who fell upon Cortez's nine veſſels, which had 
only about three hundred men. The Spaniards'® 
having cannon on board, ſoon defeated the enemy's 
fleet. Cortez and his men engaged the Mexicans 
on the cauſeways. The killing of twenty Spaniards 
in this battle, and the taking of ſeven or eight 
priſoners, was an event of importance to 


| greater 
this part of the world, than the multitudes | ſlain 


© ts. The priſoners were 


in our Euro 


after ſeveral other encounters, Gatimozin, and the 


empreſs his wife, were taken priſoners. . This is 


he 


the Gatimozin ſo renowned for the ſpeech” 


by' order of one of the receivers of the 
of Spain's exc r, who wanted him to discover 
what part of the lake he had thrown his riches into: 
1 8 Prieſt, who was ne 
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- puniſhment, making hideous cries; Gatimozin faid, | 
d take me ie be on a bed of roſes? 4, | 
| F fla made a complete conqueſt of Me- 1 
| 15a. | view: with which the reſt of the empire, as 
Caſtille d'or, Darien, and all the neighbouring 
provinces, fell under the Spaniſh dominion. 
What reward had Cortez for thoſe extraordinary 
ſervices? The ſame; as Columbus; he was perſe- 
cuted: and that very biſhop F onſeca, who, had 
cauſed the diſcoverer of America to be ſent back in 
Irons,” wanted to treat the conqueror in the fame 
manner. In ſhort, notwithſtanding the titles con- 
ferred upon Cortez in Spain, he was ſo very little 
regarded, that he could ſcarce obtain an audience of 
Charles V. One day he forced his way through 
tte crowd, that ſurrounded the emperor's. coach, 
and got upon the ſtep. Charles aſked who that 
ge was? © It is one, 8 Cortez, that has 
ven. you more provinces, have towns 
46 . anceſtors.“ 72 


CHAP. cxxlv. 


Of the Gumpueſt of Peru: 


ORTEZ having conquered; for Charles V, 
- above, two hundred leagues of territory in 
length, and above a hundred and fifty in breadth, 
ſtill thoug ht he had done but little. The ihm 
— the continent of America between two 
ſeas, is pot above five and twenty leagues over: from 
the top of a high mountain, near Nombre di Dios, 
on one ſide, you ſee the north ſea; on the other, 
the ſouth. So early as the year 1513, the Spaniards 
| ee ig upon this ſouth ſea, in fer of nem con- 


ed the year « one thouſand five hundred and 


twenty- 
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eee mean adventurers, en 
gro, and Francis Pizarro, who had no Knowledge 
of their parents, and ſo baſely braught up, that they. 
could neither read nor Write, were the men who, 
conquered. for Charles V, a much larger and DEE: 
extent of country than Mexico. After inling glen 
the coaſt for above three hundred leagues, | they — 
intelligence, that ae the equinocttial line, and. 
under the other tropig, there? is an immenſe country, 
where gold. and ver, and reed neee 0 
cheap as dirt; and that the cot | 
nal he wo 


as 8 A king as Montezuma: to 
over deſpqtiſm is the conſequence of u 4hag n+ 
From the country. of Cuſco, and the neighbour- 
hood of the tropic of e to the height of the: 
Pearl iſſands, 5 85 1s in the fg degree ofj.north, 
latitude, one uh king , 1 e his abſalute ſway. 
to the extent of near thirty degrees. This, prince, 


named A tabalip race of conquegors 
called en ha lſher pln {ubduing the whole 
country of Quitq, now the capital of Peru, had, 


employed his troops, and the conquered in 
maling a great wa of five hundred. re ay 
Cuſco, 1 Quito, thro 155 0 frightful precipices, and 
lot ce monument of human — 
ee, has not been kept. up by the 
12 ] Re ed 


2081 8 of men were po} ev 
Rar le. e, to carry the ERS orders: thy 24 


his whole empire. Boch was their police. And to 
judge of 1 . 8 it 19 E. wen. 
tion, that th king Was carried 
8 90 ve count throne | at gh ging 
five and oat 5 uegts, and d that th 17 
of eld Pute on which ood. the throne, was ſuß· 
ported by the principal 4 ſons TY f the ate. to 
pf ACP invaged FEA empire With two... 
hundred and fifty foot, fix horks, and twelve anal, 
W of cannon a an by ves s from the conquered , 
countries, 
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countries. © He ſails along the South fea to the 
heighth of Quito the equator. - Atabalipa 
— — towards Quito, with an army of forty. 
and men armed with arrows, and pikes of gold 
and filver. Pizarro began, like Cortez, 2 a 
meſſige, offering to the Inca the friendſhip of 
Charles V. The Inca made anſwer, that he would 
to no friendſhip with thoſe who had plundered 
| his empire tif reſtored what they had robbed 
upon the road; and immediately he marches againſt 
the Spaniards. As foon as the Inca's army, and the 
ſmall body of Caftilians came within ſight, the latter 
wanted to preſerve fome appearance of religion on 
_ their fide. A monk named Valverda, who had 
been made biſhop of that country, though it did 
ot” belong to them, advances, towards the Inca, 
interpreter, and a bible in his hand, and 
bim that he muſt believe the contents of that 


e then preaches a long ſermon to him con- 
ſeveral myſteries of Chriſtianity. Hiſto- | tor 
In regard to the reception this thi 

t with ; but they are unanimous that it. 
conchued wich A battle. ; ba 
The cannon, the horſes, and the fire-arms, had an 
the fame effect on the Peruvians as on the Mexicans : on 
the Spaniards had only the trouble of killing; while. 28 
Atabalipa was pulled down from his row, a | ho 
Joaded with irons. _ ＋T. 
In order to obtain his liberty, this emperor | w C} 
mĩſed a very conſiderable ranſom : according to of 
rera and Zarata he engaged to give as much gold © an 
one of the halls of his palace could hold, and as. wi 
high as his hand, which he raiſed in the air above th 
his head. Immediately couriers et out on 2424 en 
ſide to amaſs this immenſe ranſom, and heaps o wl 


gold and ſil ver were daily brought to the Spaniſh. Þ. re 
quarters; but whether the Peruvians were tired 


with firipping the empire for a captive, or Whether 
\; Ataba- 


2 ates did not 
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preſs them, his mays were 
not fulfilled, Upon chis the co ew out- 
rageous; and the diſappointment 2 tap avarice 
exaſperated them to ſuch a degree, chat they con- 
demned the emperor to be burnt alive: the only 
grace they iſed him, was, that in eaſe he 
would turn Chriſtian, he ſhould be ſtrangled before 
they conſigned him to the flames. | This fame bi | 
Valverda preached' Chriſtianity to him by means of 
an interpreter, and baptized” him: fr nn af- - 
terwards the poor emperor” was ſtrangled, and 
thrown into the fire. Yet ſome ocular witneſſes, 
as Zarata, affirm, that Francis Pizarro was already ſet 
out to carry part of the treaſures of Atabalipz td 
Charles V, and that Dal alone had committed 
this baybarity. The biſhop of Chiaps, whom I have 
already quoted, adds farther, that this ſame puniſh» = 
ment was inflicted on ſeveral' generals, who, from 
_ 2 magnanimity as great as the cruelty- of the vie- 
tors, choſe rather te füffer death than to. dises 
their maſter's treaſares. 5D 
However, out of the ranſbm already peic by Als | 
balipa, each Spaniſh horſeman had two hundred 
and forty marks in pure gold; each foot foldier had 
one hundred and fixty : they « divided about ten times 
| a men Mer i the. ſame- ; fo that the 
| horſemen had one third more than the foot ſoldier; 
The "officers acquired immenſe. riches: to 
Charles V. they ſent thirty thouſand marks 1 534. 
of ſilver, three thouſand of unwronght gold, 
and twenty thouſand marks of filver full weight, 
with two thouſand of gold in the manufactures of 
the country. America would have enabled him to 
enſlave great part of Europe, and efpecially the pope, 
who adjudged this new world to him, had he often 
received ſuch tributes. 
It is difficult to tell whether we ought Woll to 
admire the courage of victorious Uſcoverers, 


Or 
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or deteſt their barbarity : both flowed, from the 
fame ſource, their avarice, which produced ſo much 


good, and \{p' much miſchief, Diego d'Almagro 
marches to. Cuſoo, through countries ſwarming with 
enemies, whom he is obliged to beat off; and pe- 
netrates as far as Chili, beyond the tropic of Capri- 
corn. Wherever they go, they take poſſeſſion of 


the country in the name of Charles V. But diſ- 


cord ſoon after poſſeſſed the conquerors of Peru, ho 
fell into the ſame quarrels as thoſe, of Velaſquez and 


Fernando Cortez in North America. 


A civil war breaks out between Diego Almagro 
and. F rancis Pizarro in Cuſco, the capital of the 
Incas. The reinforcements they received. from. 
Europe, are divided into-two bodies, and chuſe their 
reſpective chief. A bloody battle is fought under 
the walls of Cuſco; the natives dare not take advan- 
tage of the diviſions. of the common enemy: on the 


contrary, there were Peruvians in each army, who. 


at for their tyrants. . Multitudes of them ſtu- 
pidly waited to ſee which party of their deſtroyers 
- they muſt ſubmit to, while each of thoſe parties did 

not conſiſt of above three hundred men; ſo great 


' - bs the, ſuperiority.which nature hath given the Euro- 


over the inhabitants of the new world. At 
D'A was taken priſoner, and behead- 
ed by order of his rival Pizarro; who was aſſaſſi - 
nated himſelf not long after by D'Almagro' s friends. 

The Spaniſh! government was now aſſuming a 


05 ſettled. form all over the new world. The great 
- provinces had their governors. Their audience 


courts, which are much the ſame as the parliaments 
of France, were eſtabliſhed : archbiſhops, biſhops, 


courts of inquiſition, and the whole eccleſiaſtic hie- 


rarchy, exerciſed their functions the ſame as at 

Madrid; when thoſe captains who had made the 
conqueſt of Peru for the emperor Charles V, wan- 
* to uſurp it themſelves, * ſon of Almagro ſet 


- up 
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chuſing to obey their European 


i 1 K 


up for king of Peru; but the reſt of the Spaniards 


their corhrade;: ſeized- his perſon, and put him to 
an ignominious death. A brother vf Francis Pizars 
ro had the ſame ambition, and met with the ſame 
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maſter preferable to 


( 


fate. The only revolts againſt Charles V, were - 


thoſe underdaken by the Spaniards but not one by 


the conquered people. - 

In the midſt of this civil war Detwhth: RY tie 
parties, they diſcovered" the mines of Potoſi; with 
which the Peruvians themſel ves had been unacquain- 
ted. It is no exaggeration to ſay, that the hill 
Potoſi was all intire ſilver; nor is it even now al- 
together exhauſted, The Peruvians worked at thoſe 


mines for the Spaniards, as the real . deb 


Thoſe ſlaves were foori àſſiſted by negroes, 
were purchaſed in Africa, and thats 
like brute beaſts *defigned- for human ſer vice. 
And indeed neither thoſe negroes; nere inn 
bitants- of che now World, were treited as h 
creatures. Las Caſus, the! Dominican, ahd dien 
of Chip, vb we have qaoded enore ap ef 
feized with indignation at 1 eruelty of his cm 
men, and moved to compaſſion d the extreme im 
ſery of ſuch multitudes of people, had the Sag 
8 complain thereof to Charles V, as well as to his: 
on Philip II; and dis membirs are ftill preſerved; 
= coptblenrs ents the generality iof-the'- Ainericurk, 8 4 
mild ſort of people, and of weak conffitutibne; 2 


coo which naturally fits them for ſub jectis 


He ſays that the Spaniards viewed this weak- 
— of conſtitution in no other light, than as an op- 
portunity to deſtroy them; that in Cuba, im Fay 
and in the neighbouring iſlands, t maſſacred above 
twel vel thundred theufund men, juſt us huntſtherr 


clear a fbreſt of deeri I bavi been preſent; fays he; ar 


the 1 Y St, Domingo, and in ee ꝛobere they 
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hoe covered: the country. with gidbets, and. bariged- 


thoſe e unhappy. ewretches-thirteen in a row, in bonour, as 
| they ſaid, of the thirteen apoflla. I have ſeen them 
Tie the infants to be devoured by their dag... 
A Cacique +, or petty prince, of the ile of Cube, 
whoſe name was Hatacu, having been condernned 
the Spaniards to be burnt, for not delivering — 
his gold, was conſigned, while they were lighting 
fire, into 8 
die a ian, promiſing he. ſhould go to 
What! will. the ; go to heaven 


the Cacique, Ves to be ſure, anſwered 


bim to 

_—_ 

too? ſaid 

the friar. Ah, if ĩt be ſo, let me not go there, re- 
plied the prince. A Cacique of New Granada, 
which is 


— 


— Peru and Mexico, was 
burnt, for not performing his promiſe to, fl Cap 
tain's chamber. with, gpld. 

. Thouſands of thoſe Arericar were: employed. by: 
eee as beaſts of burthen, and when no 


| rt, the lame: ocular- witneſs affirms, that in the 
iſlands, and on the Terra Firma, this hand- 
 ful.of Europeans. murdered above 12 millions of in- 
habitants. In order 46; juſtify: yourſelves, continues 
this writer, you pretend that thoſe wreiches had been: 
fy of buman. ſaprifices ;\ thes for inflates in the: 
2 Mexico they bad factifited. twenty thouſand 
1 = tale heaven and earth te witneſs,' that ibe 
cans, exerciſing the barbarous right of war, never 

a bundred and fifty priſoners in their temples. 
1 — the whole that has been ſaid, it may pro- 
bably be inferred that the Spaniards greatly exagge- 


| on apeanicy of the Mexiome, and nl that the bi- 


of Chiapa was ſometimes too liberal of his in- 
ves againſt his countrymen. The complaints 


r were not ineffeQual; | _> 
|® The name of the gorerors or prince under the. 


ancient Incas, or emperors of Peru, 


4 


er able to walk, they were knocked: on the head., 
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dlement at Tidor, the chief of the Molucca' 
wich | 
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meaſure ſofteyed the hardſhips of the An 
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"HIS ire of greatneſs and! water rate 
our ſue prize and indignation. The exploit 
| of America are ſtained with ſcenes of 
horror; but the glory of Columbus is unſullied; Suck 
is the glory alſo of ens commonly called Ma- 
gellan, who firſt undertook to-ſail round the globe; 
and of Sebaſtian Cano, who firſt p this great 
vero Eres! in our days has to be ſo ſurpriſing. 
It was in the year 1519, at che beginning of the 


| Spaniſh conqueſisin America, and in the midſt of the 


great ſueceſſes of the Portugueſe in Aſia and Africa, 
that Magellan diſcovered for the crown of Spain the 
fire] t known by his name, through which he en- 

* South Sea, and ſailing from welt to caſt found 
out thoſe iſlands afterwards called Marian, and one of 
the Philippines, where he loſt his life. This Magellan 


was a Portugueſe, who Had been refuſed an addition 


of ſix erowns to his pay. This refuſal determined 
him to enter into the ſervice of Spain, and to inveſti- 


823 ge by the way of America, in order to ſhare 
ons 


the po of the Po eſe in Aſia. Accord- 
mgly after his death, the reſt of the crew made a {et- 


duce the richeſt ſpices, a 
The Portugueſe, aſtoniſhed" to find the Spaniarh 
in that country, conld not conceive how they gotthi- 
ther by the eaſtern ſea, when the Portugueſe veſſels 
were all all to ſail from the weſt. "OM did 

not 
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214 : 
not at all imagine that the Spaniards: had made part +0 
of a. voyage round the globe. A new geography was = difcc 
therefore wanting to ſettle the difference betwizt the - end. 
two nations, and to amend the decree paſſed by/the Aſia 
court -of Rome, upon their pretenſions, 1 the | Eur 
bounds of their diſcoveries. - ol 6 colo 
It is — to obſerve, that when the celebrated unit 
prince began to extend the limits of the | 


| bee deſired the pope would grant 


them poſſeſſion of all they ſhould diſcover. The 


— Cuſtom ſtill ſubſiſted of aſking kingdoms; of the holy 
ſee, ever ſince Gregory VII Had claimed the right of dou 
beſtowing them: by this rage thought to guard fror 
againſt any. forei uſurpation, — to render religion | late 
inſtrumental in gthening their new ſettlements. oth 

„56155 | 7 
| quir Screw of Portugal, which li t 10 
7 0 n 778 3 17855 yt \v ; i — "Me | dats 
the began. to ettle in 
America, ons exander Vid; divided the. American ſate 
4 and Aſiatic new worlds into two parts: all to the 
10 ealt of the Azores was to belong to Portugal 3 all to — 
|. the weſt was given to Spain: the limits of thoſe re- 


ve rights w wy 197" by a 
5 EEE line of partition, | Magellan's 8 
cee l 1 
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| — One unhappy effect has followed from all theſe 
= diſcoveries and tranſplantations; our trading nations 
endeavour to deſtroy each other in America and i wm . - 
Aſia, fo often as a war s out between them in 
Europe. They have alternately ruined their infant 
colonies. The defign of the firſt voyages was to 
unite all nations; >? intent of our late expeditions 
has been to exterminate one another at the furtheſt 
extremity of the earth. FIND. 57 
It is a very great pr blem; whether Europe hav be. 
nefited by the diſcovery: of America. There is no 
doubt but the Spaniards at firſt drew immenſe riches 
from thence; but their country has been depopu- 
lated, and this treaſure being ſhared at length among 
other nations, the ancient equality is again reſtored. 
The price of proviſions has every where increaſed : 
ſo that in reality no body has been a gainer. The 
_ queſtion therefore is, whether cochineal and the 
bark are of ſuch conſiderable value, as to compen- 
ſate the loſs of. urg eme sert O70 
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HILE' Spain was enjoying the e of 
America, while Portugal was lording it over 
che coaſts of Africa and Aſia, while the 3 
of Europe was aſſuming a new face, and the grea 

revolution in the Chriſtian religion producing 1 
change in the intereſts of ſo many princes, let us 
examine into the 505 of r e of our r a. — 
ent world. |; | 


Towards | 


w_— State of Ala at the time Ch. cxxvi. 
owards che end of the thirteenth we 
"rg mer; 2 
1 in Chins, India, and Perſia, and the 
Wn” The — pe paper ibaa 

ungary. victorious 
who reigned in China, were called ven. This 
name bears no ſort of reſemblance to that of OQtai- 
chan, nor to that of his brother Coblai, whoſe poſ- 
terity reigned an entire century. Thoſe .canquerors 
adopted the Chineſe manners together with a Chi- 
neſe name. All uſurpers would be glad to pre- 
ſerve by law what they have extorted by arms. 
828 — 


conquered, that they ſubmitted to be «anon by 

them, the better to eſtabliſh their empire. Above 
all, they carefully obſerved that which ordains, that 
no man ſhall be either governor or judge in the 
ince where he was born; an admirable law, 
and moreover convenient for 

That ancient principle of morality and pal 

by which children are taught 22 ſo great a te- 
ſpe& to their parents, and whic go the Chi- 
neſe look upon the emperor as their common father, 
ſoon accuſtomed the nation to voluntary obedience. 
The ſucceeding generation forgot the blood which 
the preceding had ſpilt. There were nine empe- 
rors ſucceſſively of the ſame Tartar family, while 


© 


the Chineſe annals make no mention of the leaſt at- 


tempt; to expel thoſe foreigners. It is true, one of 


the great grandions of Jen was allaſſinated 
in his ; but by a Tartar; and his next heir 
| ſucceeded him without the leaſt hindrance, = 


At length thoſe conquerors were deſtroyed by 
the fame . cauſe that ruined the Caliphs, and that 
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ria ; this was luxury. The ninth emperor of the 


race of Jenghiz-chan, ſurrounded with, women and 
lamas, or prieſts, who governed him by turn, ex- 


cited the contempt and courage of his people. 


The bonzes, enemies to the lamas, were the firſt 
authors of the revolution. A fellow who had been 
ſervant in a convent of bonzes, putting himſelf 
at the head of a few banditti, ſet up for:chief of 


' thoſe whom the court called rebels. There are 


twenty ſuch inſtances in the Reman, and eſpecial- 
ly the Greek empire. The globe is a vaſt ſtage, 
on which the ſame tragedy is often acted under 
different ag oO UE Sus 

This adventurer expelled the Tartar race in 1357, 
and began the family, or dynaſty, named Ming, the 
one and twentieth of the Chineſe empire. They 
ſat upon. the throne two hundred and ſeventy-ſix 
years, but were at length obliged to yield. to the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe ſame Tartars, whom they had de- 
throned. Tbe moſt learned, the moſt opulent, and 
moſt political nations, have been always conquered 
by a favage, poor, and iron race. Nothing but the 
great improvement of artillery could bring the weak 
to a level with the robuſt, and check the barbarous 
nations. In the ſecond chapter we obſerved, that 


the Chineſe did not as yet make uſeof cannon, though 


they had been long acquainted with, gunpowder. _ _ 
The reſtorer of the Chineſe empire took the name 
of Taitſoug, and was celebrated both as a ſoldier, 
and as a legiſſator. One of his firſt acts of autho- 
rity was to reſtrain the inſolence of the bonzes, with 
„hom be Was thoroughly acquainted, as havi 
been their ſervant, He made a law that no hin 

ſhould embrace the pr F 


ld embrace the profeſſion of a_bonze before; this © © | 
age of forty, and extended the ſame to the honzes, 
The Czar Peter the great followed this 2 7 
amplezin Ruſſia. But the violent attachment to 
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their profeſſion, and the ſpirit Which ànimates all 
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at bodies, foon rendered the Chineſe bonzés 
oy the Ruſſian monks; victorious over an excel. 
lent flaw; and indeed it hab been found much eaſier 
in all countries to-abolith than to reform inveterate 
cuſtoms. 
It ſeems that Taitfoug, this fecond founder of 
China, looked upon propagation, as the firſt of 
duties; for at the ſame time that he diminiſhed the 
number of bonzes, moſt of. whom lived ſingle, he 
W | took care to exclude the eunuchs, who had hither- 
1 to governed the court, and enervated the nation, 
from all employments of, fare. 
ii Though the family of Jenghiz had been baniſh- | 
1 ed out of China, thoſe ancient conquerors were 
| fill formidable. A Chineſe emperor, 14 
18 Vngtſong was taken priſoner by them in 1 
and carried into the yay heart of Tartary, 
Chineſe empire paid an immenſe ranſom 4 5 ins 
This prince. recovered his liberty, but not his 
crown, till the death of his brother, who' reigned 
during his captivity. 
The empire enjoyed internal repoſe. ' According 
to the relation of biftorians it was diſturbed only 
by a bonze, who wanted to excite the people to 
revolt, and was beheaded. 
The religion of the emperor, 400 of the lite- 
rati, underwent no change, fave only that they 
forbid paying the fame hotours to Confucius, as 
had been ſhewn to the memory of kings: a moſt 
Jhameful rohibition, fikce no king had ever ren- 
| dered ſuch ſervices to his country as Confucius ; 
à prohibition however which demonſtrates that 
Confucius was never worſhipped, and that there 
is idolatrous mixture in the ceremonies with which 
the Chineſe honour their anceſtors, and the manes 
of great men. 
A ſtrange opinion prevalled then in China; 
that there was a un to render man ke 
| e rt 
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A ſort of quacks like our alchymiſts, boaſted of 
their being able to compoſe a liquor, which they 
called the immortal beverage, This was the ſabjed. 
of a thouſand fables which overſpread Aſia, an 
were taken for real hiſtory. It is ſaid, that more 


Chineſe emperors than one expended immenſe ſums | "2 
as if the orientals be- 
lieved that our European kings ever made a ferious 


for this receipt: which ĩs juſt 
inquiry after the Fr of you as well known 


in the. ancient Gallic romances, as. the cup of 1 im- 
mortality in the oriental tales. 
Under the dynaſty of V ven, that is, under the 


poſterity of Jenghiz- chan, and that of the reſtorers 
known by the name of Ming, the arts dependent 


on wit and fancy were more cultivated than ever: 

uch wit, nor ſuch fancy as ours; 
yet we find in their little romances the ſame © 
ground - work, with which all nations are pleaſed; 


it was neither 


ſuch as unforeſeen misfortunes, unexpected advan- 


tages, or diſcoveries. We meet with very little 


of the abſurd or incredible, like the metamo 
ſes invented by the Greeks, and embelliſhed by 


Ovid, or the Arabian nights entertainment, or the ; 
fables of Boiardo and Arioſto. The invention. of 
the Chineſe fables ſeldom departs from veriſimili- 


tude, and always has a moral tendency. - 
The Chineſe began to have a general taſte for 


theatrical diverſions in the fourteenth century ; 


and it has continued ever ſince. It was impoſſible 


they could have borrowed this art of any other 


nation: they were ignorant that ſuch a place as 
Greece ever exiſted; and neither the Turks nor 
Tartars could communicate the Greek perform- 
ances to them. The art was therefore their own; 
but a Chineſe tragedy tranſlated lately into French, 
ſhews plainly that they have not brought the dra- 
ma to perfection, This tragedy, intitled the Or- 
L 2 | Phan | 
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phan of 'Tchao, was written in the fourteenth 
century, and is gien us as the beſt extant in that 


nation. True it is, that dramatic performances 


were then in a very rude ſtate in Europe; nay, the 


art was hardly known. It is our chataQerifhe” to 


make ourſelves perfect i in every thing; and that of 
the Chineſe has been hitherto to continue where 


they are. This tragedy is probably i in the ſame 
taſte as the firſt eſſays of Eſchylus. The Chineſe, 
ever ſuperior in moral philoſophy, have made but 


a ſlender progreſs in the other ſciences. This is 


becauſe nature has given them plain good ſenſe, 


but no ſtrength of genius. 
They 3 write as they paint, without 


knowing the ſecrets of the art. Their paintings 


have been hitherto void of ordonnance, perſpec- 
tive, and clare-obſcure : while their writings par- 
take of the ſame weakneſs. But it ſeems that their 

1Qions are remarkable for a prudent medio- 
crity, and true fimplicity, which.has not the leaſt 
taint of the bombaſtic ſtyle of the other Orientals. 
In ſuch of their moral tracts as are come to our 
hands, we find no far-fetched parables, no ſtrained 


or unnatural compariſons. They are the only 


people in Aſia that do not ſpeak in enigmas. It is 


not long ſince we read ſome reflexions of a Chineſe 


ſage, concerning the manner of attaining that 
ſmall portion of happineſs of which humanity is 
capable; and theſe reflexions are preciſely the ſame 


as we find in moſt of our books. 


The theory of phyſic is as yet a ſyſtem of ab- 


ſurdity and error in China. And yet their phy- 
ſicians have tolerable practice. Nature would 


I „ have the life of man dependent on the im- 


ovement of the medical art. The Greeks knew 
very well how to bleed, without being acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood. Experience and 


** * have ellabliſhed the * of phyſic 
all 
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all over the world ; it is every where à conjec- 
tural art, which ſometimes: aſſiſts, and dogpotimes 
proves deſtruQive to nature 

Upon the whole, the ſpirit of order and mode- 
ration, a love for the ſciences,: the cultivation of 


the ſeveral arts uſeful to life, and a prodigious 


number of invent ions to facilitate the acquirement 
of thoſe arts, conſtituted the Chineſe wiſdom. It 
is this that poliſhed the Tartar conquerors, and 
incorporated them with the nation. "This is an ad- 
vantage the Greeks have not been able to acquire 
over the Turks. In a word, the Chineſe expelled 
their maſters; while the Greeks never ſo much as 
dreamt of attempting to recover their liberty. 
When we mention the wiſdom which has prez 
ſided over the conſtitution of China theſe four 
thouſand years, we do not pretend to include the 
common people, who in all countries muſt be em- 


ployed in manual labour. The ſpirit of a nation 


is ever confined to the few who employ, who feed, 
and who govern the many. And indeed this ſpirit 
of the Chineſe nation is the moſt ancient monu - 
ment of reaſon in the whole world. 8 
Notwithſtanding the excellency of this 1 n- 
ment, it was disfigured: hy gteat abuſes, inſepa- 
rably annexed to human condition, and eſpeci- 
ally to a vaſt empire. The chief of theſe, not 
remedied) till lately, was the cuſtom of expoſing 
their children, in hopes they would be taken care 
of by the opulent. Thus à great number of ſub- 
jects were loſt: and the extreme populouſneſs of 
the country hindered the government from prevent- 
ing this miſchief. They looked upon mankind in 


the ſame light as the frust of the cartbs great part 


of which is ſuffered to periſh, and run 10 waſte, 
when there is enough left for uſe. The Tartar 
conquerors might have furniſhed ſubſiſtence to 
thoſe deſerted children, and raiſed colonies of them 
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to people the wilds of Tartary. But they never 


| nt ef it; and even in our [weſtern world, 


which ſtood more in need of a reparation of the 
human ſpecies, we had not yet applied a remedy 
to this evil, though it did us more miſchief. 
There was never a foundling-hoſpital in London 


till within theſe few years. It requires a vaſt many 


ages to perfect human nature. 


8 
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S the Chineſe, though twice ſubdued, the 


time by Jenghiz-chan, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and the ſecond, in the ſeventeenth, have 


ever been the firſt people of Aſia, in regard to the 
arts and to laws; ſo the Tartars have been the 


firſt in the profeſſion of arms. It is mortifying to 
human nature, that ſtrength ſhould always prevail 
over wiſdom, and that thoſe barbarians ſhould 
have conquered very near our whole hemiſphere, 
as far as mount Atlas. They ſubverted the Ro- 
man empire in the fifth century, and conquered 
Spain, with all that the Romans were poſſeſſed 
of in Africa: we have afterwards ſeen how they 
fubdued the caliphs of Babylon. K 
Mahmoud, who conquered Perſia and India, 
towards the end of the tenth century, was a Tar- 
tar. He is hardly known at 'preſent in this 
weſtern part of the world, except by the anſwer 
of a poor woman, that applied to him in India 
for juſtice, againſt a perſon who had robbed and 
murdered her ſon, in the province of Yrac in 
Perſia: how would you have me do juftice at ſuch 
a diſtance? ſaid the ſultan; and why then did 
you conquer, when you could not govern us ? 


replied the mother. 


Jenghiz- 
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 Uſhun Caſan, who reigned in Perſia, was like- 


rſt In ſhort, if we dire& our eye to where the Ot- 
tomans came from, we ſhall ſee them riſe from the 


n- | ; n. . 
ve eaſtern ſhore of the Caſpian ſea, to reduce. Aſia 
ne Minor, Arabia, Egypt, Conſtantinople, and Greece, 
ie under their yoke. . _ CE 
to After ſuch an emigration of conquerors, let us 
il ſee what remained in thoſe vaſt deſerts of Tartary 
Id in the ſixteenth century. To the north of Ching 
e, were thoſe ſame Monguls, and thoſe Manchews, 
= who made a conqueſt of this country under Jen- 
d ghiz, and recovered it once more a century ago. 
d They profeſſed that religion the head of which is 
y the Data Lama in little Tibet. Their deſerts 
border on thoſe of Ruſſia, The country, from 
* thence to the Falpian ſea, is inhabited by the El- 
"1 huts, the Caleas, the Calmucks, and a hundred hords 


of vagrant Tartars. The Uſbecs did and ſtill do 
reſide in the country of Samarcand; they are all 
very poor, and do but juſt know that from their 
country Iſſued forth thoſe ſwarms, who conquered 
the richeſt provinces of the earth. | 
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4H E race of Tamerlane W in | Mogülltan bol 
This kingdom of India had not been intirelß Ar 
ſubdued by Tamerlane. The children of that left 
conqueror went to war with one another for the COL 
diviſion of his dominions, in the ſame manner as the 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander ; and India was very ſou 
unhappy. The people of this country, WO are obl 
naturally eneryated by the climate, made but a ag; 
weak ſtand againſt the poſterity of their conque- | gu 
rors. The ſultan Babar, great grandſon of Ta- 5 
merlane, ſubdued the whole tract of land from cal 
Samarcand as far as Agra. =. 
At that time there were Come pate el nations na 
ſettled in India; the Mahometan Arabians called ſtr 
Patans, who had kept: poſſeſſion of ſome provinces me 
fince the tenth century; the ancient Parſis or Ge- to 
bres, who took ſhelter here ſince the time-of Omar; ot! 
the Tartars o Jenghiz-chan and Tamerlane and tre 
laſtly, the real Indians in different tribes. At 
The Patan Mahometans were ſtill the abt of 
powerful, ſince, towards. the year 1530, a muſſul- by 
man, whoſe name was Chircka, depoſed the 
ſultan Amaium, fon of that Babar, , and obliged = 
him to take ſhelter in Perſia, Solyman, the Tis! m 
tural enemy of thy erſians, protected the Ma- 10 
hometan uſurper AMnſt the Tartar race, who = 
were aſſiſted by the Perſians: The conqueror of hi 
Rhodes held the balance 15 India; and, ſo Tong ge 
as Solyman lived, Chircha had a happy reign: It is M 
he that made the ſect of the Oſmanlis, the predo- W 
minant religion of Mogulſtan. That country ſtill ar 
enjoys the fine roads bordered with trees, the cara- ol 
vanſeras and bagnios, which he built for the conve- 2455 


niency or travellers. Amatum 
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Amaium could not go back to Tadia till after 
the death of Solyman and Chircha, when he was 


| reſtored; to the crown by an army of Perſians, 


Thus the InGans have; been Wage: ſubdued by 
foreigners. 

The little kingdom of Sg in the neigh- 
bourhood of Surat, was {till ſubjeR to the/ancient 
Arabians of India; and this is almoſt; all that, was 


left in Aſia to thoſe conquerors of ſuch extenfive 


countries, who, as we have ee ſeen, carried 
their victorious .arms ' „the 
ſouthern provinces of F rance. L hey were then 
obliged to implore the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe 
againſt Akebar,, ſon of Amaioud ; but the Fortu- 
gueſe could nat fave tem. WT + 

There was ſtill a prince "towards 2 who 
called himſelf- the deſcendant of that heroe ſo 
greatly celebrated by Quintus Curtius under the 


name of Porus. Akebar overcame him in battle, and 


ſtripped him of his kingdom. This conqueror did 
in India than Alexander had had time 
to do. His public works were prodigious: among 
others we ſtill admire. the great road bordered with 
trees, a hundred and fifty leagues in length, from 
Agra as far as Lahor; à magnificent monument 
of this conqueror, which was Surther Wee 
by his ſon Geanguir. nets 

The peninſula of India witty the Ganges was 
not yet invaded ; except by the Portugueſe, WhO 
made ſome. conqueſts on the ' coaſt. ; The vice- 


roy, reſiding at Goa, rivalled the grand, Mogul 


in pomp and magnificence, and greatly ſurpalled 


him in naval power. He had the diſpoſal of five 


governments thoſe of Mozambique, Malacca, 


Maſcat, Ormuß and Ceylon. The Portugueſe 
were maſters of the extenſive commerce of Surat: 


and the ſubjects of the Grand Mogul received 
of them the (Precious. commodities of the ſpice 
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iNands.” During the ſpace of forty years the Spa- T 


niards did not profit more by America; ſo that wl 
when Philip IL took poſſeſſion of Portugal i Fn 1580, no 
he found himſelf maſter all at once of the chief 
ſources of wealth in both hemiſpheres, without be 
having the leaſt ſhare in their diſcovery. The an 
Gra rn _ thi 
| to the king of Spain. his 
Me are not ſo well acquainted with this empire th 
as with that of China, which is owing to the fre- = 
quent revolntions ſince Charlemaign ; nor have lot 
ſuch diligent obſervers been ſent thither, as thoſe cil 
who have given us information of China. * 
The compilers of the hiſtory of India often- ; 
times inſert contradictory accounts. Father Ca. th 
trou tells us, that the Mogul bas reſerved to bim- co 
felf the full property of Gl the lands of the em- ſtr 
ire; and in the ſame page he acquaints us, that bu 
- the ſons of the Raja. — to the landed eftates of ."- 
_#heir parents. He aſſures us, that all the grandees aft 
are fever; and yethe ſays, that ſeveral of thoſe flaves * 
baus armies of twenty or thirty thouſand men - that thi 
there is no other law than the will of the Mogul; and no 
yet that the rights of the people have not been invaded. of 
It is difficult to reconcile theſe notions. an 
Tavernier addreſſes his diſcourſe rather to mer- Wl 
chants than philoſophers ; for he hardly direQs us =. 
any further than to find out the high roads, and to ng 
purchaſe diamonds. no 
'* Bernier is a philoſopher; but he does not fel 
ploy his philoſophy in acquiring a — no 
owledge of the government. He ſays, like the ob 


reſt, that all the lands belong to the emperor. 
This has need of an explanation. 'To give away 
lands, and to have the property of them, are two 
very different things. The kings of Europe, who * 
give away all the church livings, are not the * 


prietors of thoſe lings. The emperor 7 has 18 
a right < 
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. right to confer. all the fiefs of "WOW and Italy, 
when they become vacant in default of theirs, does 
not receive the revenue of thole lands. 

Bernier. did not imagine that his words would 
be miſconſtrued fo ſar as to think that all the Indi- 


ans manure, build and toil for a Tartar. Beſides 
this Tartar is abfylute over the ſubje&s belonging to 


| his own domain; but has very little” authority over 


the viceroys, who are'ſo powerful as todiſobey him. 
In India, ſays Bernier, there are none but great 


lords and poor wretches. How is this to be recon- 


ciled with the opulence of thoſe merchants, who, as 
Tavernier ſays, are worth fo many millions of livres? 
Be that as it may, the Indians were no longer 


that people of ſuperior knowledge, into whoſe 


country the ancient Greeks uſed te travel for in- 
ſtruction. Among thoſe Indians nothing was left 
but ſupe rſlition, which increaſed with their ſervi- 
tude ; Fat that of the Egytians grew mueh ſtronger 
after they were ſubdued by the Romans. 

The waters of the river Ganges had in all ages 
the reputation of purifying the he foul. They have 
mol, as yet, been able to aboliſh the ancient cuſtom 

plunginginto the rivers at the time of an eclipſe: 


Ad though there have been Indian aſtronomers, 


who knew how to calculate this phenomenon, yet 


the peo ple were ſtil e that the ſun was fall- 


ing 425 "the claws of à dragon, and that there was 
no poſſibility of ſaving bs. but by dipping them- 


ſelves naked into the river, and by making a great 
noiſe, which ſhoutd frighten i o as to 


e him to let go his hold. 


chool of the ancient ene. * was 


= Gy ess were certain Indian philoſophers, who 
went Naked. and lived ſolitary in woods and deſerts, 
feeding on herbs : : the word comes rm . naked; 
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mill ſubſiſting 3 in the great city of j; on the 
banks of the Ganges. There. the Bramins culti- 
youu the ſacred language, which they call the 
— and look upon as the moſt ancient of all 
They admit of genii, like the primitive 
| Pork ans. They tell their diſciples, that idols are 
made only to fix the attention of the people, and 
are different emblems of ' deity ; but as this ſound 
theology would, turn to n a profit, they conceal it 
from Pf vulgar, and "I em in their ignorance, 
in which they find their own account. It ſeems as 
if the heat of ſouthern climates rendered the inha- 
bitants more inclined to ſuperſtition-and enthuſiaſm 
than thoſe of other countries. There have been 
frequent inſtances of devout Indians, firiving, who 
ſhould be foremoſt in throwing themſelves under 
the wheels of the chariot in which the idol Jaganat 
was carried, and in having their, bones cruſhe 
pieces from religious motives. Popular fuperttiten 
2 50 the idol Jag on one 15751 were ſeen the 
| s of the idol Jaganat, conducting every year 
17 oung maid. befor their God, 10 U ese 
with the title of his ſpouſe, as the Egyptians uſe 
ſometimes to offer a virgin to the god Katt on 
the other, young widows were conducted to the 
funeral pile, where after dancing and ſinging, they 
flung themſelves. into the flames upon the bodies of 
their deceaſed huſbands. * 
It is related, that in 1642, a Raja having | been 
- . aſſaſlinated- at the court of Cha-gehan ; thirteen 
women flung themſelves upon. their maſter's fune- 
ral pile: From a prodigious number of facts of 


this ſort, there is not the leaſt room to doubt but 


this cuſtoin prevailed heretofore. in Mogulſtan, as 
<a 2 does ſtill in almoſt the whole peninſula as far 5 
cape Comorin. Such a deſperate reſolution, in 
1250 a ſex, ſtrikes us with amazement: hut in all 
countries ſuperſtition inſpites the people with a ſu- 
pernatural ſtrength. CHAP, 
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d © yolution fornewhat like that vhich' the” change 

it | of religion produced in Europe. 

535 Perſian named  £jdar*,” and THING to us 

3 only by the name of Sophi, which: ſignifies wife +, 

3 and who, beſides this wiſdom, was poſſeſſed of 

1 conſi derable lands, formed towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, the religious ſyſtein'which at pre- 
ſent divides the Perſians from the Turks. 


Under the reign of the Tartar Uſhun Chaſan, * 
part of Petſis it, anten with the idęa of ſetting q 
up a new wo ſhip” againſt that of the Turks, of 
raiſing Ali above Omar, and of having it in their 
power to go in pilgtimage to any other place be- 
ſides Mecca, greeqily embraced the Sophi's doc- 
trine, The ſeeds of this doctrine had been fowna _ 
long time before; by meins of this Sophi they ri. 
pened, and grew vp to that form of ia political and 
religious ſchiſm, which at preſent ſeems neceſſary 
between two great neighbouring nations that live 
in jealouſy of each other. Neither the Turks, 
nor the Perfians, had any reaſon to acknowledge 
Omer or Ali as the legitimate ſucceſſors of Maho- 
met. The rights of thoſe Arabians, whom they 
had expelled, muſt have been of little conſequence 
to them; but it WAS of conſequence: to the Perſi- 

rr 979 — 7 e 11281 1 
NE. , D'Herbelot calls him Hai. 0 0 24h 

. Others, with greater cer derive it from 
"a word in Arabic, Which £ grifies, 5 in<voollen ; 
wool being the uſual dk oh) the. poor religious among 


the Afiatics: © 6 "IO _GOINLTE HF) *Iw9 AU its 
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ans, not to ſuffer the ſeat of their religion to be a- 
mong the Turks. a. 

The Sophi therefore preached up for the in- 
tereſt of Perſia, and likewiſe for his own. He in- 
creaſed in power and reputation; ſo that Shah 
Ruſtan, the uſurper of Perſia, was afraid of him. 
At length this reformer met with that fate. which 
Luther and Calvineſcaped ; he was aſſaſſinated by 


Ruſtan's orders in 1499. 


* 


Insel, the ſon of Sophi, had courage and force 


ſufficient to maintain his father's doctrine ſword in 
hand: his diſciples turned ſoldiers. &; 

- | This prince converted and conquered. Armenia, 
a kingdom heretofore ſo famous under Tigranes, 


are the ruins of Tigranacerte to be diſcerned, The 
country is poor, and contains a great many Chriſ- 
tians of the Greek church, who ſubſiſt by their 
trade with Perſia, and the reſt of Aſia: ut we 
.muſt not believe that this province maintains fif- 
teen hundred thouſand Chriſtian families, as ſome 
relations mention: this would amount to five or 
ſix millions of inhabitants; whereas the country 
has not one third ſo many. Iſmael Sophi, having 


Fa as far as the Tartars of Samarcand. He fought 


the Turkiſh ſultan Selim with ſucceſs, and left his 


fon Thamas in peaceful poſſeſſion of Perſia, which 


as grown a powerful empire. 


It is this very Thamas that at length repulſed 
Solyman, after having been very near loſing his 
grown. His deſcendants have reigned peaceably 
in Perſia till the late revolutions, which have laid 
j 0 
Towards the end of the ſixteenth century Per- 
ſia was one of the moſt flouriſhing, and happieſt 
countries in the world, under the reign of the great 
Shah Abbas, great-grandſon of Limes). pn. 
8211. | : 5 | LAT” cre 
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and which has made ſo little figure ſince. Scarce 


male himſelf maſter of Armenia, ſubdued all Per- 


man. The inhabitants enjoy 


by the Tartars. Iſmael Sophi, the reſtorer of this 


der or blind their brothers or nephews. 
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There ls ſtates but have had their period of 
grandeur and eclat, after which they decline. 
The cuſtoms, manners, ſenſe, and wit of the 
Perſians, are as different in regard to us, as thoſe 
of the ſeveral nations: above ſurveyed. Sir John 
Chardin pretends that the emperor of Perſia is as 


abſolute as the [Turkiſh r but it does not 


appear that the Sophi depends upon a militia, like 
the Grand Signor. Sir John acknowledges at leaft 
that the lands in Perſia do not all belong to one 
their poſſeſſions, and 
pay a tax to the government, which does not a» 
mount to a crown a year. Here are neither large 
nor ſmall fiefs, as in India and in Turky, ſubdued 


empire, was not a Tartar, but an Armenian; and 
therefore he followed the natural law:eſtabliſhed in 
his own country, and not the law an and 
plunder. 
' "The ſeraglio of Iſp ahan e to be leſs | 
cruel than that of Cas” The Turkiſh 
ſultans were often induced, by the jealouſy of the 
throne, to order their — to be ſtrangled. 
The Sophis were content with depriving them of 
their ſight. In China they never imagined that 
the ſecurity of the throne required them to mur- 
They left 
them poſſeſſed of honours without authority. All 
this ſheweth, that the Chineſe were the molt hu- 
mane, and the wiſeſt people of the Eaſt. _ 
The kings of Perſia have preſerved the cuſtom 
of receiving preſents from their ſubjects. This 
cuſtom is eſtabliſhed in Mogulſtan, and in Turky': 
heretofore it obtained alſo in Poland, the only king- 
dom where it appeareth reaſonable ; for as the 
kings of that country have but a very flender re- 


venue, they ſtand in need of ſuch aids. The 


Grand Signor, and the Mogul, being poſſeſſed af 
| immenſe 
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immenſe treaſures, ought never | to. ſhew them- 
ſelves to their people, but in order to communicate 
favours. It is debaſing themſelves to accept of 
preſents ; yet of this debaſement they form a title 
of grandeur. Never did the Chineſe emperors de- 
mean their dignity in this manner. Sir John Char- 
din pretends that the new year's gifts of the king of 
Perſia amounted to five or ſix millions of livres. 
Perſia has one thing in common with China and 
Turky y, to be without nobility: in thoſe vaſt domi- 
nions the ſole nobility is that of employment; ſo 
that worthleſs men can reap no n. from 
the merit of their anceſtors. 
In Perſia, as well as all over Aſia, it kind both al- 
ways the cuſtom to adminiſter juſtice in a ſummary 
manner: ſtrangers to council and to law proceed- 
ings, they have been ever uſed to plead their own 
cauſes: in a word, the maxim, that a ſhort injuſ- 
tice is preferable to a tedious law-ſuit, has prevailed 
among all thoſe people, who were civilized long be- 
fore us, but have not come up to our refinements. 
By the eſtabliſhed religion of Perſia, according 
to the doctrine of Ali, a free exerciſe of all other 


worſhip was tolerated. In Iſpahan there ſtill re- 


mained the poſterity of the ancient worſhippers of 
fire ; they were not expelled that capital till the 
reign of Shah Abbas. They had ſpread themſelves 
on the frontiers, and particularly in the ancient Aſ- 
ſyria, and part of the upper Armenia, where their 
high prieſt ſtill reſides. Several families of thoſe 
Samaritan Jews, who had been carried into cap- 
«tivity by Salmanazar at the time of Hoſea, were 
:fhill left in Perſia; and at the time now mentioned, 
there were near ten thouſand families of the tribes 
of Juda, Levi, and Benjamin, who had been carrt- 
ed into captivity, along with Zedekiah their king, 
by n but did not return with Ezra 
and n FUL © 22111} 578 10113 * PAST 
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A few Sabeans, Ae of St. . Jain the Baptiſt 
of whom we have already made mention, were 
ſpread towards the Perſian gulf. The Armenians of 
the Greek communion were the moſtnumerons, and 
the Neſtorians the leaſt; Iſpahan was full of Indians 
of the religion of the Bramins, who were reckoned 
above twenty thouſand. Moſt of them were part 
of thoſe Banians, who, from cape Comorin, as far 
as the Caſpian ſea, trade. with N nations, 
without intermarrying with any 

In ſhort, the Perſians looked upon all religions 
with a favourable eye, except that of Omar, which 
was profeſſed by their enemy. Thus the 'Engliſh 
government grants liberty o Sf cnfiedce to all ſets, 
but hardly telerates-the- Roman-eatholics, of whom 
they are jealous. 955 


The Perſians: orgs veteatrakd ny Tümy, 


with Which their! empi re is not to be compared ei. 


ther for populoſity or extent. The ſoit is not ſo 
fruitful, and they — ne ver a ſen-· port; for, af that 
time Ones did not belong to them, the Portu⸗ 


gueſe having made themſelves maſters of it in 150). 


Thus a petty European nation lerded it over the 
Perſian gulf, and intercluded the maritime com- 
merces of that vkele empire. The preat Shah Ab- 
bas, notwithſfandin all * "hi power, was obliged to 
have recourſe to the ag to drive the Portuguble. 
from 'Ormus i in 1622. The fleets of European . 
ons have determined the fate eee Viltt. 

Though the ſoil of Perſia be not ſo, fruitfub as. 
that of Turky, the people are more induſtrious, 
and more learned ; but their ani would not 
merit that name with- un d. 4 be 

As the European niſonaries ſurpridet the Chi- 


A 2 


neſe witli'a ſuperficial Knowledge of natural phi ilo- 
ſophy und the mathematics; they would have had 


the ſame effect on the Perſian. The language of 


thoſe * is beautiful, and has not bout altered 


theſe 


*% 
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ſe ſix hundred years. Pho. Poetry is noble, 
their fables are ingenious; But though they know 
a little more geometry than the Chineſe, they ay 
. advanced much beyond; Euclid's elements. 
hey are, acquainted wich no aſtronomy. but that 
75 Ptolemy ; which is ſtill with them —— it was 
or a long time in Europe, the road to r aſtro- 
logy. In Perſia every thing was ſettled Dy the in- 
fluence of the ſtars, as among the ancient Romans 


by the flight of birds and 785 appetite, of ſacred 
chickens. Sir John Chardin pretends, that in his 


time the government ſpent four. millions of 
livres a year on aſtrologers, Had 2 Newton, 
a Halley, or a Caſſini, ap in Perſia, 


they would have been. neglected, unleſs they had 


thought fit to prediQ. 


Their ſtate of phyſic conſiſted, like chat of all ig- 
norant nations, in. practice 


to precepts, without the leaſt. Loowindge of ana- 

tomy. This ſcience was loſt at the ſame time as 
the reſt ; but it revived in the beginning of the fix> 
teenth century by Ve e 6 * OPIN: and 


Ferae]'s + genius. 


» One of the molt {earned ne in the fixteenth 
century z he was born at Bruſſels, but his family came 
from Weſel. He profeſſed anatomy with great reputs- 


tion in ſeveral univerſities, and was: phyfician to Charles 


V. and Philip IT. He died at Zante, as he was retyrn- 
ing from a pilprimage to the holy” land, the 15th 
of October 1564, at the age of 58. We have an ana- 
tomical e of his in atin, which is much ef- 
teemed. _ 

+ A famons phyſicien of the 16th century 3 he was 
a; ative of Amiens, and firſt phyſician to Henry II, 


and Catharine of Medicis. He died at Paris, April | 
W 3 Thuanus gives a very high commendation 


experiment. reduced 
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In ſeit of every civilized nation of Aſia we 


may fairly ſay, that they went before kind By that 
we hou Ar then. 5 a 


c H A v. cxxx. 
of the Ottoman empire in the ſixteenth e tt 


 euftoms, government, and revenue. 


T HE grandeur and progreſs of the 88 
arms laſted longer than that of the Sophis 3 
for aſter Amurat II, it was only one © continued ſe- 
ries of victories. 

Mahomet II. had ſubdued fuch a an extent of do- 
minions, as might well have contented his family. 
But Selim I. added new conqueſts.” He made him- 
ſelf maſter of Syria and Meſopotamia in 1515, and 
undertook to conquer Egypt. This would have 
been an eaſy enterprize, had he had none but E- 
gyptians to fight againſt; but Egypt, at that time, 
was governed and defended by a formidable militia 
of foreigners, like that of the Janizaries. They. 
were Circaſſians, who came likewiſe from Tarta- 
ry, and were known by the name of Mamalukes, 
which ſignifieth ſlaves: whether in fac the' firſt 
ſultan of Egypt, who employed them in his ſervice, 
had purchaſed them as ſlaves ; or whether it was 
only a denomination that attached them more 
nearly to the perſon of the ſovereign, which is 


the moſt probable. And indeed the figurative 


manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the oriental na- 
tions, hath ever introduced the moſt ridiculous 
pomp of titles among princes, together with the 
meaneſt appellations among their ſervants. | The 
| baſhaws belonging to the Grand Signor call them= 


ſelves his ſlaves; and Thamas Koak chan, who in 


our days put out his maſter Thamas's eyes, never 
gave 


4 — 
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gave himſelf any other denomination than his Nane, 
as the very word Koult teſtifieth. | 
Thoſe Mamalukes had been alleen 505 Egypt 
ever ſince the laſt cruſades. They had defeated 
S. Lewis, and taken him priſoner; ſince which 
time they eſtabliſhed a form of government not un- 
like that of Algiers. A king, and four and twenty 
governors of provinces, were choſen from among 
thoſe ſoldiers. -. The ſoftneſs of the climate never 
weakened this warlike race. Beſides, there were 
freſh ſupplies of men every year from Circafſia, to 
recruit this ſtanding army of conquerors. | Such was 
the government of Egypt near three hundred years. 
Tumanbai, was the laſt Mamaluke king ; he 
is famous only for this revolution, and for his mis- 
fortune in falling into Selim's hands. But he de- 
ferves to be known for a very extraordinary fact; 
at leaſt as it ſeems'to us, though it was not ſuch to 
the orientals; which is, that the conqueror en- 
truſted him with the government of Egypt, not- 
withitahding that he had ſtripped him of the crown. 
Tumanbai thus deſcending from the regal dig- 
nity to the poſt of baſhaw, met with a baſhaw's 
fate, which was to be ſtrangled after an admini-' 
ſtration of 2 few months. bh” FAR EPA 
Solyman, the ſon of Selim, was a formidable" 
enemy to the Chriſtians and Perſians. He took 
the iſle of Rhodes, and a few years after, 
1 . the greateſt part of Hungary. Moldavia 
and Walachia became fiefs of his- empire. 
1526. He laid ſiege to Vienna; but miſcarrying 
in this attempt, he turned his arms againſt 
1 529. Perſia, and proved more ſucceſsful upon 
the Evphrates than upon the Danube, 
aniliing: himſelf maſter of Bagdat like his father, 
from whom the Perſians had recovered it. He 
ſubdued Georgia, the ancient Iberia. His victorious 


arms extended on every ſide; for his admiral 
| Cheredin 


in the fixteenth century. 237 
Cheredin Barbaroſſu, after ravaging Apulia, failed 
to the Red Sea to ſubdue the kingdom of Yemen, 
which is rather a province of India, than of Arabia. 
Solyman was a greater general than Charles V, but” 
reſembled him in his numerous voyages. Of all. 
the Ottoman emperors he was the firſt that 
entered into an alliance with the French, an 


alliance that has ſubſiſted ever ſince. He di- 


ed beſieging the town of Zigeth in Hungary, 
and victory attended him to the grave; for | no? 


ſooner had he expired, than the place was taken 
by ſtorm. His dominions extended from Algiers to 
the Euphrates, and from the further end of the 
Black Sea to the extremity of Greece and E- 
irus. | 
b His ſucceſſor Selim II. took the iſſe of Cyprus, ; 
by his generals, from the Venetians. How / 
can our hiſtorians be ſo weak as to tell us, 1571, 
that he undertook this conqueſt merely for- 
the ſake of drinking the luſcious wine of this iſland, 
and to give it to a Jew ? he ſeized it by the right 
of conveniency. Cyprus was become neceſſary to 
the poſſeſſors of Natolia: but never was there an 
emperor in this world that would undertake to con- 
quer a kingdom to pleaſe a Jew, or for the ſake of 


wine. He had indeed received ſome hints towards 


effecting this conqueſt from a Jew named Mequi- 
nez ; hence the conquered took occaſion to blend 
this truth with fables unknown to the conquerors. 
After ſuffering the Turks to make "themſelves 
maſters of the fineſt provinees of Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, we helped to enrich them: The Venetians 
traded with that nation, at'the very time they were 
making the conqueſt of Cyprus; and when they 
had cauſed the ſenator Bragadino, governor of Fa- 
magoſta, to be flayed alive. Genoa, Florence, and 
Marſeilles, were rivals in the Turky trade: they paid 
for the ſilks, and other commodities of Aſia, in 
— | ready 
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w ; the Ottoman empire - 
The Chriſtian merchants were en · 
commerce; but at the expence of 


be fan 


Italy, but none in F e were Frequent 
— to the 3 of ſending for corn 4 


_ Conſtantinople. But induſtry has at — 2 
ed the wrongs, which nature and indolence had 
done to our part of the world. By means of our 


ure the Turky Trade has been rendered 


extremely , advantageous to Chriſtians, and eſpecial- 
ly to the French; notwithſtanding. the opinion of 
count Marſilli, who was not ſo well | acquainted 
with this great branch of the intereſt of nations, as 
the merchants of London and Marſeilles. + 

The Chriſtian nations trade with the Ottoman 


empire, as with all the continent of Aſia, We 


le, who never come to us; an 
our wants. The ſea- ports of 


go to thoſe 
_ evident . 


the EEE are full of our merchants. All the 


trading nations of Chriſtendom have conſuls who 


reſide there. Moſt of them maintain ambaſſadors 


in ordinary at the Ottoman Port, while none are 
ſent from thence to reſide with us. The Turks 


look upon theſe perpetual embaſſies, as an homage 
which the neceſſities of Chriſtian ſtates offer up 10 


their power. They have often treated thoſe mi- 
niſters with ſuch indignity, as would produce 2 
quarrel among European princes, who have always 
- overlooked ſuch treatment from the Ottoman em- 
pire- | William III, king of England, uſed to ſay, 


that there is no — in regard to Turks, This is 


the expreſſion of a merchant, who. wants to diſpoſe 
of his goods, but does not become a- king, jealous 
of = $4 we call glory. _ 

The adminiſtration of the Turkiſh empire is 


as different from ours, as their manners and reli- 
Part of the Grand Signor's revenue con- 


, not in ſpecie, as in Chriſtian governments, 


but 


Ch. cxxx. | 


| ui bly 9 little ſilk grew in 


v? 


but in the produ@ ef the nen 


Pr 


of troops 


not raife from the-fiefs called Paints and Timars 


* a " > "4 * : * — N 
in the foarenth emihiry. | 1 


his dominion. The canał of —— is co 
vered the whole year round with veſſels, which 
bring from Egypt, Greece, Natolia, and the coaſts 
of the Black oh all forts-of proviſions neceſſary 
for the ſeragtio, for the Janizaries, | or the fleet. 


By the. canon name, that is, by the regiſters of the 
empire, it 


appears that to the year 1683, the re- 
of the exchequer amotnted | only to near 


venue 


thirty two: thouſand purſes, think is, 40 about forty 


ſix millions of livres. 

This revenue is not ſufficient ” Antithin: fach 
great armies, and ſuch a number of officers. In 
each Province the baſhaws have funds —_— 

upon the vince itſelf, to maintain the 
rrnifhed by the fiefs ; but theſe ye 
are inconſiderabſe: that of Aſia Minor was not 
reckoned more than twelve” hundred' thouſand 
livres; that of -Diarbeck , one hundred thous 
ſand; that of 77. 80 ＋ not more: from the 
fruitful country maſcus, the baſhaw did not 


receive two * thouſand livres, that of Era. 
erum + was worth about two hundred thouſand. 


Greece, which they call Romelia, gave its baſhaw 


twelve hundred thoufand Livres. In ſhort, all thoſe - 
different revenues with which the bafhaws an 


the beglerbegs maintained the ſanding 'fortes 


ten millions Frenc 
chia did not farniſh two hundred thoufand livres 


to their prince, to maintain eight thouſand men in 
the ſervice of the Port. The captain nd Timur 


* ſcattè 


2 The 1 name of Fthe ancient Meſopotamia. f 
"The capital of the province of Armenia. 
4 A Timar is a lordſhip or tract of ground, which the 


Grand Signor — che Spahi's to enjoy during life, for 
thei 


* 


| | 


the empire till the F my 1683, did not amoumt te 
and Moldavia and Wala- 
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thouſand, livres for the fleet. n 


From this account of the canon -namd; it follows, | 


that. the expences of the whole I urkiſh govern- 
ment were ſupplied from a revenue of leſs than 
ſixty millions of livres; «hat theſe expences have 


not increaſed a great deal ſince 1683; and that this 


is not a third part of what the French and Engliſh 
pay for the public debts: it is true, here is a 
much , quicker circulation, and A briſker trade, in 
both thefe kingdoms. 5 li 2 
But what is extremely Pad the Soak. 
ons are reckoned a very conſiderable part of the 
ſultan's privy purſe. | This is one of the « oldeſt act 
of tyranny, that the property of the whole family 
' ſhould deyolve to the ſovereign, upon, the condem- 
nation of a criminal. They preſent the ſultan with 
the head of his viſir, Which ſometimes is worih 
to him a great many millions of livres. Nothing 
can be more deteſtable than a privilege of giving 
ſuch rewards to cruelty, and ſuch encouragements 
to injuſtice. * N 
In regard to the perſonal eſtate of the officers of 
the Part, we have already taken notice that ; it be- 
longs to the ſultan by ancient uſurpation, which was 


but too long the 2 of Chriſtian powers. 
The public a adminis tion in all parts of the globe, 
hath frequently been little better than plundering 


y authority; 5 in a few republican ſtates, 
where the liberty and property of the ſubject are 
more ſacred, and where the Welse the reyg⸗ 
| n the cauſe of its Nh better adminiſtered 

r the eye embraceth mall, 
| ones. confound. the ſight. 


A 


i their fubfiſtence; and thoſe who eajoy i Waki"a - re called 
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ſcattered upon the ;roaſts, inhove. eight: hundred 


jects, while et 
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It is therefore to be preſumed, that the Turks 
have executed very great matters at a ſmall ex- 


| pence. The appointments annexed to the higheſt 


dignities are inconſiderable. Of this we may judge 
by the mufti, who has only two thouſand aſpres a 
day, which makes about a hundred and fifty 
thouſand livres a year. This is no more than a 
tenth part of the revenue of the archbiſhop of To- 
ledo. It is the ſame in regard to the dignity of 


Grand Viſir, which, were it not for the confiſcati- 


ons and preſents, would be productive of more ho- 
nour than profit. 1 | 9 
The Turks do not wage war after the preſent 


manner of the European princes, with money and 


negotiations. The united ſtrength, and the impe- 
tuoſity of the Janizaries, have, without diſcipline, 
eſtabliſhed that empire, which ſupports itſelf by 
the dejection of the conquered, and by the jealouſy 
of the neighbouring nations. ni 
The ſultans have never brought a hundred and 
forty thouſand fighting men into the field at a time, 


if we leave out the ſtraggling multitude that fol- 


low their armies. And yet this number was al- 


ways ſuperior to what the Chriſtians could bring 


againſt them. 


CHAP. cxxxi. 
/ the battle of Lepanto. 


F TER the loſs of the iſle of Cyprus, the 
| Venetians ſtill trading with the Turks, and 
{till daring to be their enemies, applied for ſuc- 
cours to all the Chriſtian princes, who from a view 
of common intereſt ought to have united. This 
was a good opportunity for a cruſade; but we 
have ſeen, that in conſequence of making unne- 
VOu ik — M - cellary 


* 


ceſſary expeditions of that ſort, neceſſary ones 
were neglected. Pope Pius V. did a. great deal 
more than preaching a cruſade; he had the cou- 
Tage to wage war againſt the Ottoman empire, by 
entering into a league with the Venetians, and 
with Philip II, king of Spain. This was the firſt 


«time that the ſtandard of the Croſs Keys. was dif- 


played againſt the creſcent, and the Roman galleys 
dared to encounter thoſe of the Ottoman Port. 
This fingle action of the.pope, with which he 
ended his days, ought to render his name immor- 
tal. In order to be acquainted with the character 
of this pontif, we muſt not depend on any of thoſe 
portraits that have been coloured by flattery, 
; blackened by envy, or ſketched by a fine genius. 
Let us ever judge of men by facts. Pius V, 
whoſe. family name was Gifleri, was one of thoſe 


men, whom merit and fortune raiſed from obſcuri- 


ty to the higheſt ſtation in Chriſtendom. His zeal 
in ſtrengthening the ſeverity of the mquiſition, and 
the rigour with which he put ſeveral citizens to 


death, proves that he was hard-hearted and cruel. 


His intrigues to raiſe a rebellion in Ireland againſt 
queen Elizabeth, the eagerneſs with which he fo- 
mented the troubles of France, the famous bull in 
cena Domini, which he ordered to be promul- 
ged every year, plainly ſhew that his zeal for the 
.grandeur of the holy ſee was not directed by the 
principles of moderation. He had been a Domi- 
nican friar; ſo that the ſeverity of his natural cha- 


rater was further heightened by that unrelenting 


_ -diſpofition, which is generally 1mbibed in a cloy- 
ſter. But this man, though bred among monks, 
had royal virtues like Sixtus Quintus: theſe are 


7/48 By this bull excommunication is denounced on 
Thurſday in Paſſion Week, againſt all thoſe that diſſent 
;from the church of Rome, 


not 
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not derived from the throne, but from the natural 


. temper of the mind. Pius V, was the pattern of 
the famous Sixtus V : he ſet the latter an example 


of great oeconomy, by amaſſing ſuch confiderable 
ſums in the ſpace of a few years, as to render the 
holy ſee a reſpectable power. This money enabled 
him to equip a number of galleys. He zealouſly 


ſolicited the ſeveral Chriſtian ' princes; but found = 
either indifference or incapacity wherever he appli- 


ed. In vain did he addreſs himſelf to Charles 


IX, king of France, to the emperor Maximilian, 
to Don Sebaſtian king of Portugal, and to Sigiſ- 


mund II. king of Poland. © 5 

Charles IX, was in alliance with the Port; and 
beſides he had no ſhips to lend. The emperor 
Maximilian was afraid of the Turks, with whom 


he had concluded a truce, which he durſt not 


break; and he wanted money. Don Sebaſtian 
was too young as yet to try that courage, which 
afterwards hurried him to deſtruction in Africa. 
Poland was exhauſted by a war againſt the Ruſſ 
ans; and king Sigiſmund was worn out with age. 
There was none therefore but Philip II. that 
would enter into the pope's ſcheme. He alone of 
all the catholic princes had ſufficient treaſure to 
defray the chief expehce of the armament ; he a- 
lone was capable of carrying this deſign into im- 


mediate execution. Beſides he was principally _ 


intereſted in the undertaking, as he found it ne= 
ceſſary to keep the Ottoman fleet at a diſtance 
from his Italian territories, and his poſſeſſions in 
Africa; he therefore joined in the league with the 
Venetians, to whom he had been ever a ſecret 


enemy, againſt the Turks, of whom he was moſt 


afraid. | 
Never was there a great armament carried on 


with ſuch celerity. Two hundred galleys, fix 


large galeaſſes, five and twenty men of war, with 


+ Yap _ tity. 
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fifty ſhips of burden, were ready in the ports. of 
Sicily by September, five months after the taking 
of the iſle of Cyprus. Philip II. was at one half 
of the expence.: the Venetians were two thirds of 
the other half; and the reſt was defrayed by the 
| The famous don John of Auſtria, natural 
ſon of Charles V. was admiral of the fleet. Next 
to him in command was Mark Antony .Colonna, 
admiral of the pope's galleys. This houſe of Co- 
Jonna, which for ſo long -a time had been at 
enmity with the popes, were now the main ſup. 
port of the pontifical grandeur. Sebaſtian Veniero 
commanded the Venetians. There had been 
three doges of his family ; but none of them at- 
-tained ſo great a reputation as himſelf. Barba- 
Tigo, alſo a Venetian nobleman, was proveditor, 
that is, victualler of the navy. Malta ſent three 
alleys, and could ſpare no more. We mult not 
reckon the Genoeſe, who were more afraid of 
Philip II. than of Selim, and therefore ſent but 
.one galley. 
On board this fleet, hiſtorians ſay, there were 
fifty thouſand fighting men. Moſt accounts of 
battles are exaggerated. Two hundred and fix 


galleys, and five and twenty men of war, with 


fifty ſhips of burden, could not at the moſt have 
above twenty thouſand combatants. The Otto- 
man fleet alone, was ſtronger than the three Chri- 
ſtian ſquadrons, being reckoned to have about two 
hundred and fifty galleys. The two fleets met in 
the gulf of Lepanto, the ancient Naupactus, not 

far from Corinth. Never ſince the battle of Acti- 

um had the Grecian ſeas beheld ſo numerous a 

fleet, nor ſo memorable an engagement. The 
Ottoman galleys were rowed by Chriſtian ſlaves, 
and the Chriſtian by Turkiſh, both ſerving, con- 
trary to their will, againſt their country, _ I 

e 


but never mind thoſe of foreign countries. 


The two fleets engaged with all the ancient and 
all the modern weapons of offence, ſuch as arrows, 
long javelins, ſquibs, grappling-1rons, cannon, muſ- 


| kets, pikes and ſwords. They fought hand to hand 


on moſt of the galleys grappled together, | 
as on a field of battle. The Chriſtians ob- Oct. 5. 
tained a victory ſo much the more honoura- 1571. 
ble as it was the firſt of the kind. 

Don John of Auſtria, and Veniero the Venetian 
commander; attacked the Ottoman admiral whoſe 
name was Ali. He was taken with his galley: 
immediately they ſtruck off his head, and put it on 
the top of his own flag. This was abuſing the 


right of war; but they who had flayed Bragadino 
alive in Famogaſta, deſerved no better treatment. 


The Turks loſt above a hundred and fifty veſſels 
that day. It is difficult to afcertain the number 
of the ſlain: they were ſaid to be about fifteen 
thouſand; and near five thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves 
were ſet at liberty. The Venetians celebrated 
this victory with extraordinary rejoicings. Con- 
ſtantinople was in the utmoſt conſternation. Pope 
Pius V, hearing of this great victory, which was 
attributed chiefly to Don John the high-admiral, . 
but to which the Venetians had contributed the 
moſt, cried out, there was a: man ſent from God, 
whoſe name was Jobn; which words were after- 


| wards applied to John Sobieſki, king of Poland, 


when he raiſed the ſiege of Vienna. 
Don John of Auſtria all of a ſudden ' acquired 
the higheſt reputation that ever captain enjoyed. 
Modern nations tell the liſt of their own heroes, 


John, as the avenger of Chriſtendom, was the 
univerſal heroe : they compared him to his father 
Charles V, to whom in other reſpects he bore a 
greater reſemblance than Philip. This idolatry 
of the people he more particularly deſerved, two 

3 | years 
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= afterwards, whe he took Tunis, like Char- : | 


es V, and in the ſame manner made an African 


king tributary of Spain. But what advantage did 
Chriſtendom derive from the battle of Lepanto? 


or from the conqueſt of Tunis? The Venetians 
| gained not one foot of ground from the 
1574. Turks; while the Ottoman admiral, with- 
out any difficulty, recovered the kingdom 
of Tunis, where all the Chriſtians were put to the 


ſword. One would imagine that the Turks had 


won the battle of Lepanto. 


C HAP. CXXXII. 
Of the coaſt of Barbary. 
TEE coaſt of Barbary, from Egypt, as far 


as the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, in- 
creaſed the empire of the ſultans, who were ra- 
ther proteQors than ſovereigns of that country. 
Barca and its deſerts, heretofore ſo famous for the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, depended on the ba- 
ſhaw of Egypt. Cyrene had its particular gover- 
nor. Tripoli,>which preſents itſelf to us next as 
we travel weſtward, having been taken by Peter 


of Navarre in the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic 


in 1510, was given by Charles VI. to the knights 
of Malta. - But Solyman's admirals ſeized it, and 


ever ſince that time it has been governed in the form 


of a republic, at the head of which preſides a gene · 
ral called the Dey, elected by the militia. | 


Farther on we find the kingdom of Tunis, the 
ancient reſidence of the Carthaginians. We have 
ſeen how Charles V. appointed a king over this 
country, and made him tributary to Spain; how 
don John afterwards recovered it from the Moors 
with the ſame glory as his father Charles V; 


how 
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how- at length the Ottoman admiral under Se- 
lim II. reſtored the Mahometan dominion at Tu- 


nis, and put all the Chriſtians to the ſword, three 


years after the famous battle of Lepanto, in 
which don John gained ſa much glory, and the Ve- 
netians ſo little advantage. This province was 
afterwards governed in the ſame manner as Tripoli. 

The kingdom of Alpiers, the boundary of the 
Turkiſh empire in Africa, is the ancient Mauri- 


tania, ſo famous for the kings Juba, Syphax, and 


Maſiniſſa. There are ſcarce any veſtiges of Cirte 
their capital, no more than of Carthage, Memphis, 
nor even of Alexandria, which does not ſo much 
as ftand in the ſame place where Alexander built 
it. Juba's kingdom was grown ſo trifling a con- 


cern, that Cheredin Barbaroſſa choſe rather to be 


admiral to the grand Signor than king of Algiers. 
This province he reſigned to Solyman, and from 
a king he condeſcended to be a baſhaw; ſince 
which time, till the beginning of the ſeventeenth - 
century, Algiers was governed by baſhaws ſent 
thither by the Port. But at length the ſame 
form of government was introduced here as at 
Tripoli and Tunis; and Algiers is now a neſt of 
pirates. | 
Conſtantinople was always looked upon as the 
capital of theſe extenſive. countries. Its ſituation 


ſeems to have formed it for empire; having Aſia 
in front, and Europe behind its back, Its har- 


bour, ſafe and ſpacious, opens and ſhuts the paſ- 
ſage of the Black Sea towards the eaſt, and of 
the Mediterranean to the weſt. Rome far leſs 
advantageouſly. ſituated, in an ungrateful ſoil, and 
a corner of Italy, ſeemed to be not near ſo well 
ſeated for. eſtabliſhing a dominion over nations; - 
and yet ſhe roſe to be the capital of an empire thrice 
more extenſive than that of the Turks, The 
reaſon is, the ancient Romans met with no na- 
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tion that underſtood the art of war ſo well as them- 
ſelves ; whereas the Ottomans, after the conqueſt 
of Conſtantinople, found the troops belonging to 
almoſt all the other nations of Europe a warlike, 
and better diſciplined than their own. . 
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HA -CXXXIT. 
Of the kingdom of Fez and Morocco. 


THE Grand Signor's protection does not reach 


| ſo far as the empire of Morocco, a vaſt 
country comprehending part of Mauritania Tingi- 
tana. Tangiers was the capital of the Roman co- 
lony. From thence came thoſe Moors who made 
the conqueſt of Spain. This place was taken to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century by the Por- 
tugueſe, and given away in our times to Charles 
II, king of England, in portion with the infanta of 
Portugal. At length Charles II. relinquiſhed it to 
the kings of Morocco; ſo that few towns have un- 
dergone more revolutions. | 
The empire of Morocco is peopled by the an- 
cient Moors; by the Bedouin Arabs who follow- 


ed the caliphs in their conqueſts, and who live in 
tents like their forefathers; by the Jews expelled 


from Spain by Ferdinand and Iſabella; and by 
the blacks who inhabit beyond mount Atlas. 
Throughout this whole empire, in their houſes, 
and in their armies, we find a mixture of blacks, 
whites, and mulattos. Theſe people traded time 
out of mind to Guinea. They travelled over the 
deſerts to thoſe coaſts, to which the Portugueſe 
had acceſs by ſea, They never knew this ele- 
ment, but as a ſchoot of piracy. In a word, all 
that extenſive coaſt of Africa from Damietta to 


of 


mount Atlas was grown barbarous, while ſeverat 
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of our northern nations, heretofore far more bar- 
barous, attained the polite manners of the G. 


and Romans. 


CHAP, CXXXIV. 
Of Philip IT, king of Spain. | 


F TER the reign of Charles V. fone great 3 
powers conſtituted the balance of power in 


— 


Chriſtendom; Spain by its treaſures in the new 


world; France by its own weight, and by its ſitua- 
tion, which hindered the communication between ; 
the vaſt dominions of Philip II; Germany by the 


multitude of princes, who, though divided among 


themſelves, were united for the defence of their 
country; England, after the death of queen Mary, 
by the political conduct of queen Elizabeth only, 
for its dominions were no great matter: Scotland, 


inſtead of forming a compact body with England, : 


was its enemy; and Ireland a burthen, 


The northern kingdoms made no part of the 
political ſyſtem of Europe; nor could Italy be con- 
ſidered as a preponderating power, ſince Philip II. 
ſeemed to have faſt hold of it. Philibert duke of 
Savoy, governor of the Netherlands, depended on 
him intirely. Charles Emanuel ſon of that Phili- 
bert, and ſon-in-law of Philip II. was in the ſame 
ſtate of dependance. His ſovereignty of the 
Milaneſe and of the two Sicilies, and eſpecially 
his treaſures, made the other ſtates of Italy 
tremble for their liberty. In ſhort, Philip II. act- 
ed the principal, but not the moſt ſtriking cha- 
raCter on the European ſtage. Cotemporary princes 


of inferior = wer, ſuch as queen Elizabeth, and 


eſpecially Henry IV. have left behind them a 


greater name, His generals and his enemies were 


* 5 © 


in greater eſteem than himſelf: the names of Alex- 
ander Farneſe and of the princes of Orange are far 
above his. Poſterity makes a great difference be- 
tween power and glory. | 
To have a thorough knowledge of the reign of 
Philip II. we ought firſt of all to be well acquaint- 
ed with his charaQter, which has been partly the 
ſpring of all the great revolutions in his age ; but 
the only way to learn his character is by facts. 
We ſhould ever ſuſpect the pencil of cotempora- 
ries, generally directed by flattery or hatred. And 
as for thoſe ſtudied characters of ancient perſonages 
drawn by modern hiſtorians, we ought to look upon 
them as romance. LE 
They who have lately compared Philip II. to 
Tiberius, were certainly ſtrangers to both. Be- 


ſides, when Tiberius led the Roman legions into 


the field, he was at their head : but Philip ſkulk- 
ed in a chapel between two Franciſcan friars, 
while the prince of Savoy, and that ſame count 
Egmont whom he afterwards beheaded, won 
the battle of St. Quintin. Tiberius was neither 
ſuperſtitious nor an hypocrite ; but Philip often- 
times held a crucifix in his hand; while he was 
commanding the maſſacre of thouſands, There 
is no reſemblance between the debauchery of the 
Roman and the voluptuouſneſs of the Spaniard. 
Even the diſſimulation, which formed the cha- 
racteriſtic of both, ſeems to be different: that of 


Tiberius appears to be more crafty ; that of 


Philip more ſullen, We muſt diſtinguiſh between 
ſpeaking in order to deceive, and keeping ſilence 
in order to be impenetrable. Both appear to have 
had a cool, ſtudied cruelty : but have not many 
other princes and perſons in public ſtation merited 

the ſame reproach ?_ 
In order to form a juſt idea of Philip, we muſt 
aſk ourſelves what opinion we can have of a fo- 
Hat vereign 
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vereign that pretends to piety, while he is public- 
ly accuſed, in the manifeſto of William prince 
of Orange, of being ſecretly married to donna 
Iſabella Oſorio, at the very time that he eſpouſed 
his firſt wife Mary of Portugal. He is further 
charged in the face of all Europe, by this = 
William, with the murder of his ſon, and wit 

the poiſoning of his third wife Iſabella of France. 
He is charged alſo with having compelled the 
prince of Aſcoli to marry a woman, who was 
then pregnant , the king himſelf. We ought 

e 


not intirely to depend upon the teſtimony of an 
enemy; but this enemy was a prince reſpected in 


Europe. He diſperſed his manifeſto and his arti- 


cles of complaint in every court. Was it pride, 
or the force of truth that hindered Philip from an- 
ſwering? Could he deſpiſe that terrible manifeſto 


of the prince of Orange, juſt as we deſpiſe thoſe 


obſcure libels, compoſed by worthleſs vagrants, 
whom even private people refuſe now to anſwer, as 
Lewis XIV. never anſwered them? To theſe arti- 
cles, which are but too well ſupported, let us add 
Philip's amours with the wife of his favourite 


Ruigomes, the murder of Eſcovedo, the proſecu- 


tion of Antony Perez who had aſſaſſinated Eſcovedo 
by his orders; and at the ſame time let us remem- 


ber, that this is the very man who was always 


boaſting of his zeal for religion, and who ſacrificed 


every thing to this zeal. 
As a contraſt to this behaviour let us view on 


the other hand his ſteady adminiſtration of juſ- 


tice, which indeed requires only the trouble of 
reſolving, though it is the main ſupport of au- 
thority ; let us view alſo his application m the 
cabinet; his aſſiduity in public affairs; his vigi- 
lance in obſerving his miniſters, whom he always 


miſtruſted; his attention to ſee every thing by 


himſelf, as far as kings can ſee ; his unwearied di- 
ligencs 
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ligence in fomenting diviſions among his neigh- 
bours; while he maintained his own kingdom in 
peace; his eye ever open to a great part of the 
globe from Mexico to the further end of Sicily; 


his compoſure of countenance ; his conſtant gra- 


vity in the midſt of political vexations and the in- 


ternal tumult of paſſions; and then we may be 


able to draw a character of Philip II. 
But we muſt ſee what weight he had in Euro 


He was ſovereign of Spain, of the Milaneſe, of the 


two Sicilies, and of all the Netherlands : his ports 
were filled with ſhips: his father had left him the 


braveſt and the beſt diſciplined troops in Europe, 


commanded by the companions of his viQtories. 
His ſecond wife, Mary queen of England, di- 
rected entirely by his counſels, condemned the 
— to the flames, and declared war againſt 
France upon the receipt of a letter from her 
huſband. He might reckon England as one of his 
kingdoms. The immenſe treaſure in gold and 
ſilver which flowed in upon him from America, 


rendered him more powerful than Charles V, who 


had taſted only the firſt fruits of it. 


Italy was afraid of being enſlaved; this deter- 


mined pope Paul IV. of the family of Caraffa, 
born a ſubject of Spain, to throw his weight on the 
ſide of — as Clement VII. had done before. 
Like the reſt of his predeceſſors, he would fain 

eſtabliſn a balance of power; but neither he nor 
they had ſtrength ſufficient to hold it. To Henry 
II. he propoſed ſettling Naples and Sicily on a ſon 
of France. 

It had been ever the ambition of the houſe of 
Valois to conquer the Milaneſe and the two Si- 
cilies. The pope thinking he had an army, de- 
ſires king Henry II. to ſend him the celebrated 
Francis de Guiſe to command it; but moſt of 


the cardinals were penſioners of Philip, Paul 
| 5 was 
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was ill obeyed ; he had but a few troops, which 
only expoſed Rome to the danger of being taken 
and ranſacked by the duke of Alva under Philip II, 
as it had been treated before under Charles V. The 
duke of Guiſe takes his way through Piedmont, 
where the French were ſtill poſſeſſed 
of Turin; from thence he marches to- Aug. 10, 
wards Rome with a few gendarmes; 1557. 
and ſcaree is he arrived, when he hears 
of the unlucky battle of St. Quintin in Picardy, 
where the French were defeated. Sf + 

Queen Mary had lent eight thouſand men to Phi- 
lip her huſband againſt France: he went over to 
London to ſee them embark, but not to lead them 
againſt the enemy. Thoſe troops joined to the 
flower of the Spaniſh forces commanded by Philibert 
Emanuel, duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt 
captains of the age, obtained ſo compleat a victory 
over the French army at St. Quintin, that the in- 
fantry was quite demoliſhed, being all killed or ta- 
ken priſoners: the conquerors loſt no more than 
fourſcore men: the conſtable de Montmorency 
and almoſt all the general officers were made pri- 
ſoners : the duke d*Enghien was mortally wounded, 
the flower of the French nobility deſtroyed : all 
France in conſternation, and in mourning. The 
battles of Creci, of Poitiers, of Agincourt were not 
more deciſive ; and yet France ſo often upon the 
brink of ruin was ſtill preſerved. 

All the ſchemes of Henry II. againſt Italy proved 
abortive ; and the duke of Guiſe was recalled. In 


the mean time the victorious Philibert Emanuel 
of Savoy takes St. Quintin. He might have marched 
up to the gates of Paris, where Henry II. was throw- 
ing up ſome works in a hurry, which ſhews the ill 


ſtate of its fortifications. But Philip was ſatisfied 
with going to ſee his victorious army. He was an 
inſtance that important events oftentimes depend 

on 
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on the character of particular men. He attributed £ 
very little to bravery, but all to politics. He gave Fre 
his enemy time to breathe, with a view to gain too 
more by a peace of his own dictating, than by vic- pec 
tories in which he could have no ſhare himſelf. By mo 
this means he allows time to the duke of Guiſe to tha 
return from Italy, to aſſemble an army, and to in- a v 
fuſe freſh courage into the kingdom. = - 
The kings of thoſe days did not ſeem to be form- oft 
ed to help themſelves. Henry II. declares the duke St. 
of Guiſe viceroy of France, by the title of lieu- pea 
tenant general of the kingdom. In this quality he Qu 
was above the conſtable. ſtor 
To take Calais with its whole territory in the 
middle of winter, and during the conſternation in- the 
to which the battle of St. Quintin had thrown all cau 
France; for ever to expel the Engliſh, who had illo 
been poſſeſſed of Calais two hundred and thirteen ſer1 
years, was an exploit that ſurprized Europe, and noe 
ſet the duke of Guiſe far above all the captains of oft 
his age. Vet this conqueſt, though it reflected ſo riſo 
much glory on the duke, and proved ſo ſerviceable Fre 
to France, was not ſo difficult an enterprize. The Tu 
queen of England had left but a weak garriſon in ate. 
Calais; and a fleet arrived only in time to ſee the 1 
French colours flying in the harbour. This loſs, not 
owing to the miſcondu@ of her miniſtry, rendered His 
her completely odious to the Engliſh nation. dea 
But while the duke of Guiſe raiſed the ſpirits of reis 
France by the taking of Calais, and ſoon after by MW reſt 
that of Thionville, the army of Philip II, com- tho 
manded by count Egmont, the ſame count Egmont, it v 
whom Philip afterwards beheaded for defending tha 
the rights and liberties of his country, we 

July 13, this army, I ſay, gained another con- ſttill 


1558. ſiderable victory over the marſhal. 
de Termes in the neighbourhood of 
Gravelines. | 

18 Such 
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Such a number of pitched battles loſt by the 
French, and ſuch a multitude of towns which they 
took by aſſault, gave room to believe that thoſe 
people were the ſame as in Julius Czfar's time, 
more fit for the impetuoſity of attacks, than for 
that diſcipline and art of rallying, which determine 
a victory in the open field. 
Philip made no greater advantage as a warrior, 
of the victory of Gravelines, than of that of 
St. Quintin: hut he concluded the glorious 1559. 
ace of Catau-Cambreſis, by which in lieu of 8. 
uintin and the two towns of Ham and Catelet re- 
ſtored to the French, he gained the ſtrong towns 
of Thionville, Marienburg, Montmidi, Hedin, and 
the county of Charolois in full ſovereignty. He 
cauſed Terouane and Ivoi to be diſmantled ; Bou- 
illon to be reſtored to the biſhop of Liege; Mont- 
ſerrat to the duke of Mantua ; Corſica to the Ge- 
noeſe ; Savoy, Piedmont, and Breſſe to the duke 
of Savoy; reſerving to himſelf the privilege of gar- 
riſoning Vercelli and Aſti, till the pretenſions of 
France to Piedmont were determined, and till 
Turin, Pignerol, Quiers, and Chivas were evacu- 
ated by the French. - | | 
In regard to Calais and its territories, Philip did 
not give himſelf any great concern about them. 
His wife Mary queen of England was but lately 
dead; and her ſiſter Elizabeth had juſt begun her 
"reign. The king of France however engaged to 
reſtore Calais in eight years, or to pay five hundred 
thouſand crowns at the expiration of this term, if 
it was not then ſurrendered : ſpecifying moreover 
that whether the five hundred thouſand crowns 
were paid or not, Henry and his ſucceſſors ſhould 
ſtill be bound to deliver up Calais and its territory *. 


* Neither Mezeray nor Daniel have given a faithful 
account of this treaty. "TR 
This 
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Tnis peace has been ever looked upon as the tri- 


umph of Philip II. In vain does father Daniel 


ſearch for advantages to France in this treaty; in 
vain does he reckon Metz, Toul and Verdun pre- 
ſerved by it; they were quite out of the queſtion. 


Philip paid no regard to the intereſts of Germany; 
nor did he concern himſelf about thoſe of his uncle 


Ferdinand, whom he never would forgive for re- 
fuſing to reſign the imperial dignity in his favour, 
If this treaty. produced any advantage to France, it 
was the diſguſt ſhe took againſt the project of con- 
quering of Milan and Naples. In regard to Calais, 
that key of France was never returned to its ancient 
enemy, nor were the five hundred thouſand crowns 
ever paid. | + * 

This war concluded like fo many others, with 
a marriage. Philip took for his third wife, Iſabella 
daughter of Henry II, who had been promiſed to 


don Carlos; an unfortunate match, ſaid to have 


been the cauſe of the untimely fate of don Carlos 
and that princeſs. | 

Afterſuch glorious commencements Philipreturn- 
ed triumphant to Spain, without ſo much as drawing 
his ſword. Every thing favoured his grandeur. Pope 


Paul IV. had been obliged to ſue to him for peace, 


and he granted it. Henry II, his father-in-law, 
and natural enemy, lately ſlain at a tournament, 
had left his kingdom divided by factions, and go- 
verned by foreigners, under an infant king. Re- 
tired in his cabinet, Philip was the only potent 
prince in Europe. He had but one thing to make 
him uneaſy, the apprehenſion leſt the proteſtant 
religion ſhould ſteal into his dominions, eſpecially 
into the Netherlands bordering on Germany ; pro- 
vinces over which he did not prefide with the title 
of king, but as duke, title of count, marquiſs, or 


lord; provinces in which the fundamental laws had 


limited the authority of the ſovereign, 


His 
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His grand principle was to govern the holy fee 
by paying the moſt profound reſpect to it; and to 
exterminate the proteſtants in all parts of Europe. 
At that time there were very few in Spain. Philip 
ſolemnly vowed before a crucifix to deſtroy them 
all; and he fulfilled his vow. The inquiſition ſup- 
ported him extremely well. All perſons ſuſpected 
of hereſy at Valladolid were burnt by a flow fire; 
while Philip from his palace windows beheld their 
tortures, and heard their cries. The archbiſhop 
of Toledo, and father Conſtantine Pontius, preacher 
and confeſſor to Charles V, were impriſoned in the 
holy office; and Pontius, as already hath been 
obſerved, was burnt in effigy after his deceaſe. 
Philip came to hear that there were ſome here- 
tics in a valley of Piedmont, bordering on the Mi- 
laneſe ; he ſends to the governor of Milan to dif- 
patch a few troops that way, including his orders. 
in theſe three words, hang them all. Being told 
that there are ſome little diſtriis in Calabria, in- 
to which the new opinions had penetrated, he or- 
ders the innovators to be put to the ſword, reſerving 
only ſixty, a moiety to be hanged, and a mote 
to be burnt ; and his orders are punctually exe- 
cuted. | 
The ſpirit of cruelty, and abuſe of power, con- 
tributed at length to weaken that power, though 
immenſe. For had he treated the Flemings with 
more indulgence, he would never have heard.of the 
republic of the ſeven provinces, whoſe original was 
intirely owing to his ſeverity. This revolution 
would not have coft him ſuch immenſe treafure : 
and afterwards, when Portugal, and the poſſeſſions 
of that crown in Africa and the Eaſt Indies, made 
ſo noble an acceſſion to his dominions; when France 
divided into factions was on the point of receiving 
laws from him, and of accepting his daughter for 


queen ; he might have accompliſhed his ambitious 
; deſigns, 


F 
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deſigns, were it not for that fatal war which his i in- 
flexible © Tiga} had kindled in the Netherlands. 


CHAP CXXXV. 
Foundation of the republick of the United Provinces, 


F we confult the different en of the 
foundation of this ſtate, heretofore ſo obſcure, 


and ſince ſo powerful, we ſhall find it was formed 


without deſign, and againſt all probability. The 
revolution commenced with the faireſt and largeſt 
of the inland provinces, Brabant, Flanders, and 
Hainault, which however continued in their anci- 


ent ſubjection While a little corner of the earth, 


almoſt ſubmerged in water, which ſubſiſted intirely 
by its herring fiſhery, roſe to be a formidable 
power, made head againſt - Philip II, ſtripped his 
ſucceſfors of almoſt all _—_ roſſeſiions in the Eaſt- 
Indies, and concluded at length with protecting 
the Spaniſn monarchy. 

It cannot be denied but Philip himſelf forced 
thoſe people to act ſo grand a part, which was cer- 
tainly beyond their expectations: his cruel deſpo- 
tiſm proved the cauſe of their grandeur. 

It is of importance here to conſider, that theſe 
people are not all governed on the ſame plan ; that 
the Netherlands were an aſſemblage o ſeignories 
ſubje& to Philip II, under various titles; that each 
province had its particular laws and uſages; that in 
| Fg, and the country of Groningen, all they 

owed to their lord, was a ſubſidy of ſix thoufand 
crowns ; that no taxes could be laid on any of the 
towns, no employment given to any but natives, 
no go troops maintained ; nor, in ſhort, any 

innovation 
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innovation made in the government, without the con- 
ſent of the three orders of the ſtate. It was men- 
tioned in the ancient conſtitutions of Brabant, that, 

if the ſovereign, either by open violence, or by artiſice, 
ould attempt to violate their privileges, the ſlates ſball 
be diſcharged from their oath of allegiance, and may 
take what 3 they ſhall judge proper. This 
conſtitution of government had long obtained in 
moſt parts of Europe; no law was enaQted, no 
ſubſidies were raiſed without the ſanction of the 
ſtates. Over thoſe ſtates preſided a governor of the 
province, who was called the Stadthol/der, or he that 
holds the ſtates, in all lower Germany. 
In the year 1559 Philip II. conferred the go- 
vernment of Holland, Zealand, Friſeland, and 
Utrecht, on William of Naſſau, prince of Orange. 
It may be obſerved, that this title did not fignify a 
prince of the empire. The principality of the town 
of Orange, which had devolved, by donation, from 
the houſe of Chalons to his family, had been an an- 
cient fief of the kingdom of Arles, but was now 
independent. William owed his chief luſtre to the 
imperial houſe from which he deſcended. But 
though this family was as ancient as that of Auſ- 
| tria, and had given an emperor to Germany, 
yet they did not rank among the princes of the 
empire. The title of prince, which began to 
be uſed towards the reign of Frederic II, was 
aſſumed only by thoſe who had the chief eſ- 
tates in land. The imperial blood conferred no 
right, nor honour ; and the ſon of an emperor poſ- 
ſeſſed of no landed eſtate, was only emperor it 
elefted, or a plain gentleman if he did not ſuc- 
ceed his father. William of Naſſau was count of 
the empire, as king Philip IT. was count of Hol- 
land, and lord of Mecklin ; but he was a ſubject 


of Philip, as his Stadtholder. 
. Philip 
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Philip would fain be as abſolute in the Nether- 
| lands, as he had made himſelf in Spain. Such a 
defire is very natural to man, ever endeavouring 
to break through reſtraint ; but he found another 
advantage in being deſpotic in ſo large and fruitful 
a country, bordering upon France; he might in 
that caſe at leaſt have diſmembered this kingdom 


for ever, ſince notwithſtanding that he loſt ſeven- 


provinces, and that his power was greatly cramp-- 
ed in the reſt, ſtill he was very near ſubduing this 
kingdom, without ever putting himſelf at the head 
of an army: 
6 H se determined therefore to abrogate all: 
1595. laws, to impoſe arbitrary taxes, to create 


new biſhops, and to eſtabliſn the inquiſition, which* 


he could not-introduce either into Naples or Milan. 
The Flemings are naturally good ſubjects, and bad 
flaves. The very dread of the inquiſition made 


more proteſtants than all. Calvin's books, among a+ 


people who ſurely have no natural diſpoſition to no-- 
velty or-rebellion. The chief lords immediately: 
met at Bruſſels, in order to repreſent their griev- 
ances to the governeſs of the Low Countries, 
Margaret of Parma, natural daughter of Charles: 
V. This meeting was called a conſpiracy at Ma- 
drid; while in the-Netherlands it was a very law- 
ful act. Certain it is, that the confederate lords 
were no rebels, for they ſent the count de Berg, 


and the lord de Montmorenci-Montigni into 


Spain, to lay their complaints before the throne. 
They demanded the removal of cardinal de Gran- 
ville, the - firſt miniſter, whoſe artifices gave them 
umbrage. The court ſent the duke of Alva into 
Flanders with Spaniſh and Italian troops, and with- 
orders to employ the cord as much as the ſword.' 
What in any other country would have eafily ſup- 
preſſed a civil war, was the very thing that gave 
riſe to it in Flanders. William of Naſſau, * 
| 0 
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of Orange, ſurnamed the Silent, was almoſt the 
only perſon that thought of having recourſe to 
arms, while the-others judged beſt to ſubmit. 

There are men of a proud ſpirit, a dark diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſteady courage, who are rouſed by diffi- 
culties. Such was the character of William the 
ſilent, and ſuch was that of his great-grand- 
ſon the prince of Orange, king of England. Wil- 
liam the Silent had neither lands, troops, nor money 
to oppoſe ſuch a monarch as Philip II. The per- 
ſecutions were his ſupply: ſor the tribunal erected 
at Bruxelles threw the people into deſpair. The 
counts Egmont and Horn, with eighteen gentle- 
men, were beheaded ; and their blood was the firſt 

cement of the republic of the United Provinces. 
The prince of Orange having been condemned 
to loſe his head, withdrew into Germany. He 
could arm none but proteſtants in his favor, and in 
order to ſpirit them up, he muſt be of their religion. 
Calviniſm prevailed in the maritime provinces of 
the Netherlands: but William had been bred a 
Lutheran. Charles V. fond of this prince, made 
him a Catholic, and neceſſity reduced him to be 
a Calviniſt: for princes who either eſtabliſn, protect, 
or change the religion of a country, have ſeldom 
any themſelves. It was very difficult for Wil- 
liam to raiſe an army. His eſtate in Germany 
was inconſiderable: the county of Naſſau belong- 
.ed to one of his brothers. But his brothers, 
his friends, his merit, and his promiſes, procure 
him ſoldiers. Theſe he ſends directly into Friſe- 
land under the command of .his brother count 
Lewis: his army is deſtroyed, and yet he is not 
diſcouraged: he raiſes another of Germans and 
French, engaged by religious enthuſiaſm, and by 
the hopes of plunder. Fortune ſeldom favours 
him; incapable of penetrating into the Nether- 
lands, he is reduced to go and fight in the Hu- 
| | | gonot 
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gonot army in France. The Spaniſh ſeverities 

ure him new reſources. The laying the tenth 
penny on the ſale of moveable goods, the twentieth 
on immoveables, and the hundreth on lands, ren- 
dered the Flemings quite deſperate. How comes 
it that the ſovereign of Mexico and Peru ſhould 
be obliged to have recourſe to theſe exactions:? 


And why did not Philip, 'after the example of his 


father, go himſelf * ſtifle thoſe troubles in the 


be ginning ? 
Ar length the pri ince of Orange enters Brabant 


with a ſmall army; ſand thence retires to Zealand 
and Holland. Amfterdam, now ſo famous a city, 
was then a trifling place, which durſt not even de- 
clare for the prince of Orange. At that time it 
was intent upon a new branch of commerce, low 
indeed in appearance, but which proved the foun- 
dation of its grandeur. The catching and ſalt- 
ing of herrings does not ſeem to be a matter of high 
importance in the hiſtory of the world; and yet it 
is this that raiſed a barren ſpot to ſo high a degree 
of power. Venice had not a more ſplendid origi- 
nal: great empires have all begun with hamlets; 
and maritime powers with fiſhing boats. 


The prince of Orange's whole reſource was 


a few pirates: one of them ſurpriſes the 
15 2. Brille; a curate makes Fluſhing declare in 
| his favor; in a word, the ſtates of Holland 
and Zealand aſſemble at Dordrecht, and in con- 
cert with the city of Amſterdam they chuſe him for 
their Stadtholder. He then derived the ſame dig- 
"nity from the people, which before he had held of 
the king. They aboliſhed the Romiſh religion, to 
the end that they might havg nothing in common 
with the Spaniſh government. 


| Theſe people were long reckoned to have no ge- 


nius for war; yet all of a ſudden they grew good 
ſoldiers. Never did men fight with greater brave- 
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ry, or ſo much fury on both ſides. The | 


Spaniards, at the ſiege of Harlem, having 1573. 
thrown the head of one of their priſoners _ 

into the town, the inhabitants flung the heads of 
eleven Spaniards into the enemy's camp, with this 
inſcription, ten beads in payment for the tenth penny, 
and the eleventh for intereſt. The city having ſur- 

rendered at diſcretion, the Spaniards hung up all 
the magiſtrates, all the proteſtant miniſters, - and 
upwards of fifteen hundred citizens: this was 
treating the Netherlands in the ſame manner as 
they behaved to the inhabitants of the new world. 
My pen is ready to drop out of my hand, when 


I conſider with what cruelty mankind have acted 
towards one another.. 


The barbarity of the duke of Alva having anſwer- 
ed no other purpoſe, than to deprive the king his 
maſter of two provinces, he is at length recalled. 
At his departure he is ſaid to have boaſted of having 


put eighteen thouſand perſons to death by the hands 


of the publick executioner. Nor did the horrors 
of war abate in the leaſt under the new governor of 


the Netherlands, the grand commander * de 


Requeſens. The prince of Orange's army 1574. 
is again defeated, his brothers are ſlain: yet 
his party is ſtrengthened by the animoſity of a peo- 
ple, who are naturally quiet in their diſpoſition ; 
but when once they have paſſed the limits of mo- 
deration, they knew not how to turn back. | 
The ſiege and defence of Leyden are 1574. 
one of the ftrongeſt proofs of the ama- 1575. 
zing effects of reſolution and liberty, The 
Dutch did exactly the ſame thing then, as they ven- 


tured afterwards to do in 1672, when Lewis XIV. 


He was grand commander of Caſtile : this word ſig- 
nifies the governor ofa body of knights of Malta, be- 
Caf to a particular province or kingdom, as here to 

aſtile. | f 


Was 
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was at the gates of Amſterdam : they pierced the 
dykes; the fields were overflown with the waters of 


the Iſſel, the Maeſe, and the Ocean; while ſuccours 


were wafted into the town on board a fleet of two hun- 
dred boats over the Spaniſh entrenchments. There 
happened another prodigy; which is, that the Spani- 
ards dared to continue the ſiege, and to undertake to 


drain off the inundation. There is no example in 


hiſtory of ſuch a reſource in a town beſieged, nor 
of ſuch obſtinacy in beſiegers; an obſtinacy howe- 
ver which turned to no account; for Leyden ſtill 
celebrates every year the day of her delivery. We 
muſt not forget to mention, that the inhabitants 


made uſe of pigeons at this ſiege, for conveying 


intelligence to the prince of Orange; a practice 
very common in Aſia. 3 
Where was then this wiſe, this ſo much boaſted 
policy of Philip II, when at this very juncture we 
ſee his troops mutinying in Flanders for want of 
pay, and plundering the city of Antwerp; when 
the different provinces of the Netherlands, without 
conſulting him or his governor, conclude a treaty 
ol pacifcation with the revolted, publiſh 
1576. an amneſty, ſet the priſoners at liberty, 
cauſe the fortreſſes to be demoliſned, and 
order the famous ſtatue of the duke of Alva to be 
pulled down; a trophy raiſed by his pride and cru- 
elty, and which was ſtill ſtanding in the citadel of 
Antwerp? | 
After the deceaſe of the grand commander de 
Requeſens, Philip might ſtill have tried to reſtore the 
tranquillity of the Netherlands by his preſence ; but 
inſtead of this he ſends his brother don John of Auſ- 
tria, a prince famed through all Europe for the 
victory of Lepanto over the Turks, and for his am- 


bition which ſet him upon attempting to be king of 


Tunis. Philip did not love don John; he was 


jealous 
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jealous of his glory, and miſtruſted his deſigns. Vet 
he conferred the government of the Netherlands 


upon him againſt his will, in hopes that the people, 


pleaſed with a prince, who inherited the military 
virtues of his father Charles V, would return to 
their duty. He was miſtaken. The prince 
of Orange was acknowledged as governor of 1577. 


Brabant in Bruſſels, when don John left that 


city, after having been inſtalled as governor-general. 


And yet this honor paid to William the Silent, was 


the very thing that prevented Brabant and Flanders 
from recovering their liberty, like Holland. In 
thoſe two provinces there were too many lords, 


| Jealous of the prince of Orange; and this jealouſy 


preſerved the ten provinces to Spain. They invited 
the archduke Matthias to be their governor- general, 
in oppoſition to don John. It is hard to conceive 
how an archduke of Auſtria, nearly related to Philip 
II, and a catholic, ſhould put himſelf at the head 


of a party, almoſt all proteſtants, and againſt the 


chief branch of his family : but ambition knows no 
ties, and Philip was neither beloved by the emperor, 
nor by the empire. 

Diviſions ariſe on every ſide, and all falls into 
confuſion. The ſtates appoint the prince of Orange 
lieutenant- general to the archduke Matthias, which 
renders him of courſe a ſecret rival to that prince. 
Both are enemies to don John; and the ſtates are 
jealous of all three. Another party equally diſſatis- 
hed with the ſtates, and the three princes, divide 
the country. The ſtates proclaim liberty of con- 
ſcience ; but there was no longer any poſſibi- 
lity of remedying the phrenzy of faction. 1578. 
Don John, after gaining the battle of Gem- 


blours, which anſwered no purpoſe, dies in the 
flower of life, and in the midſt of theſe commotions. 


To this ſon of Charles V. ſucceeds a grandſon, 
of equal renown; I mean Alexander Farneſe, duke 
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of Parma, deſcended from Charles by his mother, 


and from pope Paul III, by his father; the ſame 
who afterwards marched into France, to raiſe the 
ſiege of Paris, and to fight Henry the Great. Hiſ- 
tory does not celebrate a greater captain: yet he 
could neither hinder the union of the ſeven provin- 
ſs of that republic, whoſe foun- 


ces, nor the p 
dation he himſelf had ſeen laid. 


Theſe ſeven provinces, now called by the general 


name of Holland, headed by the prince of 
Jan. Orange, eſtabliſh that famous union, in ap- 
29. pearance ſo ſlight, and in reality ſo ſolid, 
1579. of ſeven provinces independent of each other, 


actuated: by different intereſts, and till as 


cloſely connected by the great tie of liberty, as the 
bundle of arrows, the arms and emblem of their 


republic. 
This union of Utrecht is the foundation of their 
commonwealth, as alſo of the ſtadtholderſhip. Wil- 


liam is declared chief of the ſeven provinces by the 


name of captain, admiral-general, and ſtadtholder. 
The other ten, which, together with Holland, 


might have formed the moſt potent republic in the 
univerſe, would not join the ſeven. Theſe defend 
themfelves; but Brabant, Flanders, and the reſt, 
would have a foreign prince to protect them. The 
ſtates- general finding the archduke Matthias incapa- 
ble of ſerving their cauſe, diſmiſs this fon, this 
brother of emperors, who was emperor afterwards 


himſelf, and allow him a moderate penſion. The 


next ſtep they take is, to ſend for Francis duke of 
Anjou, brother of Henry III, king of France, with 
whom- they had been long in treaty. All thoſe pro- 


vinces were divided into four parties; that of Mat- 


thias, ſo very weak that he was ſent back; that of 
the duke of Anjou, which ſoon became fatal to 
them that of the duke of Parma, who had only 
a few lords with an army on his ſide, but at length 
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preſerved ten provinces for the king of Spain; and 


that of William of Naſſau, who ſtripped him of ſeven. 


At this very juncture Philip, who never 


ſtirred from Madrid, proſeribed the prince of 1 580: 


Orange, and ſet his head at five and twenty 
thouſand crowns. This method of commandin 
aſſaſſinations, unheard-of fince the triumvirate, ha 


been practiſed in France againſt the admiral de 


Coligni, William's father-in-law, for whoſe blood 
they had. promiſed fifty thouſand crowns. Philip 


bid only half the money for the head of the prince 
his ſon-in-law, though he was able to pay the moſt. 


What a ſtrange prejudice ſtill prevailed at this 
time? The king of Spain, in his edi of proſcrip- 
tion, acknowledges that he has violated his oath to 
the Flemings, and ſays, that the pope had releaſed 
him from that oath. He muſt therefore have believ- 
ed that this argument was likely to make a ſtrong 
impreſſion on the minds of the Catholics. But how 
greatly muſt it exaſperate the Proteſtants, and con- 


firm them in their defection? 


William's anſwer is one of the fineſt pieces in hiſ- 


tory. He had been Philip's ſubje&; and now he 


becomes his equal by being proſcribed. In his apo- 
logy we ſee a prince of an Imperial family, as anci- 
ent, and therefore as illuſtrious as the houſe of 
Auſtria; in ſhort, a prince ſtadtholder, impeaching 
the moſt potent king in Europe at the bar of all 
mankind. He ſhews himſelf ſuperior to Philip in 
this reſpect, that having it in his power to proſcribe 
him in his turn, he abhors the baſe revenge, and 
reſts his ſecurity on the point of his ſword. - 

Philip was now more formidable than 1580. 
ever; for he had juſt made himſelf maſter of 
Portugal without ſtirring out of his cabinet; and he 
imagined he ſhould reduce the United Provinces in 
the ſame manner. William, on the one hand, had 
reaſon to be afraid of aſſaſſins; and, on the other, 
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of a new maſter in the duke of Anjou, who was 


lately arrived in the Netherlands, and had been ac- 
knowledged by the people as duke of Brabant and 


earl of Flanders. But he got rid of the duke of 


Anjou as eaſily as of the archduke Matthias. The 
duke would fain be abſolute ſovereign of a country 
that had choſen him for its protector. In all ages 
| there have been conſpiracies againſt princes: 
1583. here the prince conſpired againſt the people. 
Hie wanted to ſurprize Antwerp, Bruges, 
and other towns which he was come to defend. 
He ſurprized Antwerp, but was driven out again 
with the loſs of fifteen hundred French. In his at- 
tempt upon the other towns he miſcarried. Preſſed 
on the one ſide by the duke of Parma, and on the 
other deteſted by the people, he retired into France, 
and left the duke of Parma and the prince of Orange 
to diſpute the poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, now 
grown the chief theatre of war in Europe, and the 


ſchool where gallant men of all nations were trained 


up in the military art. 
Philip got his revenge of the prince of Orange 
by the means of aſſaſſins. A Frenchman, 


158 3 whoſe name was Salcede, conſpired his death. 


: Jaurigni, a Spaniard, wounded him with a 
1584. piſtol-ſhot at Antwerp. At length Balthazar 

Gerard, a native of Franche Comte; killed 
him in the preſence of his lady, who ſaw her ſecond 
huſband allfinated, after having been bereft of her 
firſt together with her father, the admiral, at the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. I his aſſaſſination of 
the prince of Orange was not committed with any 


view of gaining the reward of five and twenty, thou 


ſand crowns promiſed by Philip, but through religi- 
ous enthuſiaſm, The Jeſuit Strada relates that Ge- 
rard conſtantly declared under the torture, tbat be 
had been excited to this action by divine impulſe. 
He ſays alſo expreſsly, bat Jaurigni did not _ 
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tae 10 kill I prince of Orange till be had purified 


s ſoul by confeſſion at the feet 7 a Dominican friar, 
nd fortified bim — with the beavenly bread. This 


jor the crime of the times. The Anabaptiſts had 


ſhewn the way. During the ſiege of Munſter a 
German woman, defirous of imitating the example 
of Judith, went out of the town with an intent to 
lie with the biſhop who had laid ſiege to it, and to 
kill him in bed. Poltrot de Mere aſſaſſinated Fran- 
cis duke of Guiſe from the ſame principle. The 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew brought thoſe horrid 
ſcenes to the higheſt pitch. The fame ſpirit after- 
wards produced the aſſaſſination of Henry III and 
Henry IV, and the gunpowder conſpiracy in En- 


gland. Exam ples drawn from Scripture, firſt preach- 


ed up by the reformers, and afterwards but too often 
enforced by the Roman Catholics, made impreſſion 
on the weak minds, who fancied they heard the 
voice of God commanding murder. They were 
too blind, too frantic to comprehend, that though 
God commanded the effuſion of human blood in 
the old Teſtament, yet this order could not be 
obeyed till the Divine Majeſty himſelf came down 
from heaven, to dictate his decrees in regard to the 
lives of mankind, which are entirely at his diſpoſal. 

When William the Silent was aſſaſſinated, he was 
juſt upon the point of being declared earl of Holland. 
The conditions of this new dignity had been alrea- 
dy agreed to by all the towns, except Amſterdam 
and Gouda. By this we find that he had laboured 
for himſelf as much as for the republic. 

His ſon Maurice could not pretend to this princi- 
pality : but the ſeven provinces declared him their 


ſtadtholder; and he finiſhed the ſtructure of liberty 


commenced by his father. He was worthy to enter 


the liſts with Alexander Farneſe, Theſe heroes 


gained immortal reputation on this narrow ſtage 
where the ſcene of war attracted the attention of all 


N 3 Europe, 
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Europe. Were there nothing but the ſiege of Ant- 
| werp to recommend the duke of Parma's 
1584. memory, he would ſtill be ranked among 
the greateft captains of the age: the Ant- 
werpians defended themſelves as bravely as hereto- 


fore the Tyrians; and the duke took Antwerp in 


the ſame manner as the conqueror, whoſe name he 
bore, had taken the city of Tyre, by raiſing a dyke 
on the deep and rapid river of Scheld; an example 
_— by cardinal Richelieu at the ſiege of Ro- 
e. :, uy 
The infant republic was obliged to implore the 
aſſiſtance of Elizabeth queen of England ; who ſent 
over four thouſand men under the command of the 


earl of Leiceſter. This was enough at that time. 


Leiceſter for a little while acted as prince Maurice's 
ſuperior, juſt as the duke of Anjou and the archduke 
Matthias had acted in regard to his father. He 
took the title and rank of governor-general, which 
was ſoon diſapproved of by the queen. Maurice 


r 
6 py if his ambition had carried him no farther. 

ring this long war, chequered with ſuch vi- 
ciſſitudes, neither Philip could recover the ſeven 
provinces, nor theſe take any of the ten from him. 
The republic was every day growing ſo formidable 
at fea, that ſhe contributed greatly to deſtroy that 
fleet of Philip's, intitled the Invincible. For the 
ſpace of forty years theſe people reſembled the La- 


cedemonians, who conſtantly repulſed the great king. 


The fame manners, fimplicity, and equality, pre- 
vailed in Amſterdam as in Sparta; with greater ſo- 
| briety. Theſe provinces retained ſomething of the 
innocence of the primitive times. There is not a 
Friſelander, even of middling education, but has 


Heard that the uſe of locks and keys was at that 


time unknown to his country. They had no more 
than was neceſſary for nature, which it was not 


worth 
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worth their while to lock up: they were not afraid 


of their countrymen; but they det their flocks 


maritime provinces they lived in huts, which had 
nothing to recommend them but their. ſimplicity 


and neatneſs. Never was there a people leſs ac- 


quainted with delicacy. When Louiſa de Coligni 


was upon her journey to the Hague, in order to be | 


married to prince William, they ſent an open poſt 


. waggon to meet her, and ſhe was ſeated on a 
board. But towards the latter end of prince Mau- 
rice's days, and in the life-time of Frederick-Hen- 


ry, the Hague was grown a moſt agreeable reſidence, . 
by the great concourſe of princes, ſtateſmen, and 
general officers. - Amſterdam. roſe by trade alone to 


de one of the moſt flouriſhing cities in the world; 


while the fertility of the neighbouring paſtures en- 
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The reign of Phili p Il, continued. Unhappy. Jus of. 


don 8 ebaſtian * of Portugal. 


7 NE would imagine that the king of Spain 
muſt at that time have demoliſhed the houſe 


of Naſlau and the infant republic, with the weight 


of his power. He had indeed loſt the ſovereignty 


of Tunis in Africa, with the port of Goletta, 
| where formerly ſtood the city of Carthage: but, on 


the other hand, a king of Morocco and Fez, whoſe 
Name was Muley Mehemed, and who conteſted 
the kingdom with his uncle, had offered to become 
tributary to Philip ſo early as the year 1577. Phi- 
lip. refuſed: itz and to this refuſal he owed the 
crown of Portugal. The African monarch went 
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over in perſon to pay his obeiſance to don Sebaſtian 
king of Portugal, and to implore his aſſiſtance. 
This young prince, the deſcendant of the great 


Emanuel, was impatient to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 


that part of the world, where his anceftors had 
made ſuch conqueſts. What is very ſingular, he re- 
ceived no aſſiſtance from Philip his maternal uncle, 
whoſe daughter he' was going to marry ; but he ob- 
tained a reinforcement of twelve hundred men from 
the prince of Orange, who was fcarce able to main- 
' tain his ground in Flanders. This ſmall circum- 
ſtance of general hiſtory ſhews greatneſs of mind in 
the prince of Orange, but above all a. determinate 
paſſion to ſtir up enemies againſt Philip in every 
part of the world. 255 5 | 


Don Sebaſtian arrives, with a fleet of eight hun- 


dred fail, before the town of Arzilla in the king- 
dom of Fez, that had been conquered: by his an- 
 ceſtors. He lands his army, which conſiſted of 

fifteen thouſand foot; but he had not a thouſand 
horſe. It is probably this inconſiderable body of 
horſe, ſo diſproportioned to the fortnidable cavalry 
of the Moors, that has been the cauſe of his incur- 
ring the cenfure of temerity from all hiftorians. 
But how highly would he have been applauded, had 


he been crowned with ſucceſs! He was 


Aug. 4, overcome by Malucco the old ſovereign 
1578. of Morocco. In this battle were. ſlain 


three kings, the two Moors, uncle and 


nephew, and don Sebaſtian. Not one man returned 
of the conquered army. This fatal day had a very 
extraordinary conſequence. For the firſt time ap- 
| peared a king, who was prieſt and cardinal: this 

was don Henry, aged _ ſon of the great Ema- 
nuel, and great uncle of Sebaſtian. His right to 
the crown of Portugal was indiſputable. *_ 
Philip from that time made preparations to ſuc- 


ceed him; and as extraordinary as it may ſound, 
as [; pope 
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pope Gregory XIII appeared in the liſt 15 compe- 

titors, pretending that the kingdom of Portugal 

belonged to the holy ſee in default of heirs in a di- 

rect line; becauſe, ſaid he, Alexander III. had crea- 

- ted count Alphonſo king, who acknowledged himſelf 

' a vaſſal of Rome. Strange reaſon! This pope 

4 Gregory XIII, of the family of Boncompagno, had 

5 an idle notion of conferring a kingdom on his baſtard 

4 Boncompagno, in whoſe favour he would not diſ- 

1 member the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, as ſeveral of his pre- 

E deceſſors had done. He flattered himſelf at firſt 

N that his ſon ſhould have the kingdom of Ireland, 

2 becauſe Philip IT. fomented diſturbances in that 

A iſland, juft as Elizabeth ſtirred up the fire that had 

/ been "Kkindled in the Netherlands. Ireland having 
been likewiſe a preſent from the pope, muſt revert. 

: to him or his children, as ſoon as the ſovereign of 

f that iſland was excommunicated. This notion did 

g not take. The pope indeed obtained ſome ſhips 

| trom Philip, with a few Spaniards, who landed in 

Ireland with a ſmall number of Italians under the 


papal flag: they were put to the ſword, and the 
Iriſh of their party were hanged. Gregory >.+ | : 
turned his views towards Portugal; but he had to 
deal with Philip IT, who had a better right than him, 
and was abler to maintain it. 
'The old cardinal reigned only long enough to ſee | 
the great cauſe of the ſucceſſion to his crown plead- 
ed in his preſence; and died ſoon after. Den | 
Antonio, prior of Crato, and knight of Mal- 1 580. ; 
ta, wanted to ſucceed the prieſtly king, . 
whoſe uncle he was by the father's ſide; whereas 
Philip II. was his uncle only by the mother's. - The | 
prior was charged with illegitimacy, but he faid he 
was born in wedlock. Neither the prior nor the pope 
inherited. The branch of Braganza, which ſeem- 
ed to have juſt pretenſions, was then either ſo pru- 
dent, or ſo puſillanimous as. not to aſſert them. 
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Philip's right was demonſtrated by twenty thouſand bl 
men; they ſcarcely required in thoſe days greater ft 
armies. In vain does the prior, unable to make m 
his cauſe, apply for fuccours to the grand ſignor. hi 
o complete the whimſical ſcene nothing more was fe 
wanting, but to Tee the pope imploring the aſſiſ- ta 
tance of the Turk, in order to mount the throne of W 
Portugal. | N | 3 ö 
Philip never commanded his own armies: he 1 
conquered Portugal from his cabinet. The old duke te 
of Alva, who had been theſe two years in exile p 
after his long ſervices, was now recalled to court, of 
like a maſtiff unchained for fighting : he finiſhed his a 
bloody career with gaining two victories over the ih 
little army of the prior of Crato, who was deſerted th 
by all the world, and for a long time wandered about ft; 
the country. of 
Philip repaired to Liſbon for his coronation of- | 
fering a reward of eighty thouſand ducats to whoever all 
would deliver up don Antonio. Proſcriptions were A 
then his favorite weapons. | | * 
The prior of Crato fled firſt to England, with po 
a few companions of his diftreſs, who, though 8 
1581. deſtitute of every thing, and in the moſt en 
wretched condition like himſelf, ſerved him 15 
upon the knee. This cuſtom, derived from the th 
German emperors who ſucceeded the race of Char- ha 
lemaign, was received in Spain after Alphonſo X, fre 
king of Caſtile, had been elected emperor in the fig 
- thirteenth century. The kings of England have fol- che 
lowed this example, which ſeems to claſh with the FE 
high ſpirit of that nation. Content with real power, du 
the kings of France deſpiſe this pageantry. The Fl 
kings of Poland have been ſerved in this manner on a8 
days of ceremony, and yet this has not rendered fir 
them more abſolute. 9 
Elizabeth was not in a condition to wage war for = 
the prior of Crato's fake : as ſhe bore an implaca- pe 
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ſtudy was to thwart his meaſures, and incite ene- 
mies againſt him: but as ſhe could not maintain 
herſelf upon the throne of England without the af- 


fection of her people, which ſhe would have cer. 


tainly forfeited had ſhe demanded new ſubſidies, it 


was not then time for her to declare war. 
Don Antonio applies to the crown of France. 
The miniſters of Henry III. were upon the ſame 


terms of jealouſy and apprehenſion with regard to 


Philip as the court of London. There was no 
open war between them, but an inveterate grudge, 
a mutual deſire of annoying each other: and, in 
ſhort, Henry III. was always embarraſſed between 
the Hugonots, who formed an empire within the 
ſtate; and Philip, who would fain erect another by 
offering his protection to the Catholic party. _ 
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Cuatharine de Medicis had pretenſions to Portugal 


almoſt as chimerical as thoſe of the pope. Don 
Antonio, by flattering thoſe pretenſions, and by pro- 


miſing part of a kingdom which it was not in his 


power to recover, or at leaſt the Azores where he 
had a ſtrong party, obtained through Catharine's 
credit no inconſiderable ſuccours. They gave him 
ſixty ſmall ſhips, and about ſix thouſand men, for 
the moſt part Hugonots, whom they were glad to 


have the opportunity of employing at a diſtance 


from home, and who were ſtill better pleaſed to 
fight againſt the Spaniards. The French, eſpecially 
the Calviniſts, were every where in purſuit of mili- 
tary glory. At that time multitudes followed the 
duke of Anjou, 'to procure a ſettlement for him in 
Flanders. And now they joyfully ſet fail, to reſtore 
don Antonio to the crown of Portugal. Upon their 
firſt arrival they made themſelves maſters of one of 


the iſlands; but it was not long before they eſpied 
the Spaniſh fleet, which was fuperior in every reſ- 


peQ to the French, in the ſize of ſhips, and in num- 
5 I | ber 
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ber of men; for there were twelve galleys attending 


fifty galleons. This was the firſt time that galleys 


were ſeen on the ocean; and it was very extraordi- 

nary that they ſhould have been brought the length 
of a thouſand leagues, to thoſe boiſterous ſeas. When 
Lewis XIV. ſent ſome galleys into the ocean, this 
was reckoned by miſtake the firſt attempt of the 
kind ; but it was more hazardous than that of Philip 
II, becauſe the channel is more tempeſtuous than 
the Atlantic ſea. 


This was the firſt Mel engagement ever fought 


in that part of the world. The Spaniards conquer- 
ed, and abuſed their victory. The marquis de Santa 
Cruz, the Spaniſh admffral, ordered moſt of the pri- 
ſoners to be hanged up, under pretence that, as there 
had been no declaration of war betwixt Spain and 
France,. they ought to be treated as pirates. Don 
Antonio had the ; Sew] to make his eſcape, and re- 
turned to France, where his ſervants continued the 
ceremony of the knee to him, and where he died in 
ver 

Philip then ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion not only of 
Portugal, but of all the 4 ſettlements which this 
nation had made in the 


yet he could not pores againſt Holland. 

The embaſly from the four kings of Japan feemed 

do complete that grandeur, by which he 
1584. figured as the chief monarch in Europe. 

The Chriſtian religion made great progreſs 
in Japan; and the Spaniards might flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of eſtabliſhing their empire as well 
as their religion in that country. 

In Europe he had the pope, lord paramount of 
the kingdom of Naples, to manage; France to keep 
always divided, in which he was very ſuccefsful by 
means of the league gue, and by his treaſure; Holland 
to reduce; and, above all, England to diſturb. 4 

ele 


Indies. His dominions 
extended to the extremity of America and Aſia, and 


„ 
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theſe ſprings he ſet in motion at the ſame time; and - 
ſoon it appeared, by the equipment of his fleet 
called the Invincible, that his aim was rather. to - 
conquer than to create diſturbance to Englanc. 

Queen Elizabeth had given him ſufficient provo- 


cation. She openly maintained the cauſe of the con- 


federates in the Netherlands. Beſides, Sir Francis 
Drake, at that time a private adventurer, had plun- 
dered ſeveral of the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in America, 


| er the ſtreights of Magellan, and returned to 


ondon in 1580, loaded with ſpoils, after having 
performed the voyage round the world. A ſtronger 
pretence than the foregoing was the captivity of 
Mary queen of Scots, whom ſhe kept eighteen 
years confined, contrary to the law of nations. 'This 
princeſs had all the catholics on her fide: ſhe had 


moreover a moſt apparent right to the crown of in 


England, derived from Henry VII. by a birth whoſe 
legitimacy was not conteſted like that of Elizabeth. 
Philip might alſo aſſert the vain title of king of Eng- 
land which he had formerly bore: in a word, the 
attempting to ſet the queen of Scots at liberty muſt 
needs make the pope and all the catholics of Europe 
his friends. | Fey 15 3 


** . 


SHA. "Exterior 


Of the invaſion intended againſt England. Of the in- 
vincible armada. Of the influence of Philip Il. in 
France. Inquiry into the death of don Carlos, &c. 


I TH this view Philip equips that prodigious 
wW fleet, which was to be ſupported by another 
armament in Flanders, and by a riſing of the ca- 
tholics in England. This was what ruined + -:: 
the queen of Scots, and, inſtead of procu- 1587. 
ring her liberty, brought her to the ſcaffold. | 


Nothing remained but tor Philip to avenge that prin- 


celſs's 


— 
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ceſs's death by conquering the crown of England for 
himſelf, and then Holland would ſoon be ſubdued 
Wald Al theſ vired th 

1 e preparations req e mines 
June 3» of Peru. The invincible armada ſets fail 


1588. from Liſbon, conſiſting of a hundred and 


fifty large ſhips, with twenty thouſand ſoldiers, near 


three thouſand cannon, and about ſeven thouſand ſai- 


lors. An army of thirty thouſand men lay ready in 
Flanders, under the-command of the duke of Parma, 
waiting only for the critical moment to ſſet ſail 
"with the tranſports bound for England, and to join 
the troops on board the Spaniſh fleet. The Eng- 
tih ſhips, being a great deal ſmaller than the Spa- 


niſh, could never withſtand the weight of thoſe. 


moving caſtles, ſome of which had ther ſides three 
feet thick, impenetrable to cannon. Vet the whole 
of this well<concerted expedition miſcarried. This 


formidable fleet is ſoon ſtopt by a hundred Engliſh 


ſhips of leſſer ſize, who take ſome of the Spaniſh 
men of war, and with eight fireſhips diſperſe the 
reſt. A ſtorm” enſues in favour of the Engliſh. 
The invincible armada is in danger of being caſt 
away on the coaſt of Zealand. The duke of 
Parma's army, not being able to put to ſea with- 
out . is of no ſort of uſe. Philip's ſhips, 
buffetted by the Engliſh and by ſtorms, fail round 
by the north ſeas ; ſome are wrecked on the coaſt 


of Zealand, others daſhed againſt the rocks of 


the Orcades, and on the coaſt of Scotland ; others 


are caſt away on the Iriſh ſhore. The country 


people murdered part of the crew that eſcaped the 
of the waves; and the lord deputy of Ireland 


had the barbarity to hang the reſt. In ſhort, no 
more than fifty ſhips returned to Spain; and out of 
about thirty thouſand men that embarked on board 


the fleet, _ W had been made by ſtorms, by 
the 
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the enemy, and by ſickneſs, that not fix thouſand 


ever lived to ſee their native country. 
Neither did the duke of Parma's fine army of 
thirty thouſand men contribute more to reduce Hol- 
land, than the invincible armada to conquer Eng- 
land. Holland defending itſelf by its canals, by its 
dykes, by its cauſeys, and above all by the love of 
liberty ingrafted in a people, who were now trained 


to arms under the princes of Orange, was able <. 


withſtand a more powerful army. 
None but Philip alone could render himſelf for- 
midable after ſo great a diſaſter. America and Aſia 
profuſely ſupplied him with the means of ſtriking 
terror into his neighbours ; and though he miſſed 
his aim againſt England, he was very near ſucceeding 
in France, 
At the ſame time that he was conquering Portugal, 
maintaining the war in Flanders, and invading Eng- 
land, he encouraged the Holy League in France, 
which tended to ſubvert the 3 and diſmember the 
ſtate : and by ſcattering the ſeeds of diviſion in that very 
league which he defended, he was thrice very near 
being acknowledged ſovereign of France under the 
title of Prote&or, with the power of conferring all 
offices and employments. The infanta Eugenia, 
his daughter, was to be queen under his direction, 
and to convey the crown of France as a portion 
to her huſband. This propoſal was made by the 
faction of ſixteen, ſo early as the year 1589, after 
the aſſaſſination of Henry III. The duke of May- 
enne, the head of the league, had no other way to 
elude the propoſal than by ſaying, that as the con- 
federacy had been formed with a religious view, 
the title of protector of France could belong to none 
but the pope. The Spaniſh ambaſſador carried this 
negotiation to a great length, before the holding of 
the ſtates at Paris in 1593. There were long de- 
bates about the means of PT the Salic law 
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and at length the infanta was propoſed as queen to 
the ſlates. 3 8 LAG 
_ © Philip infenſibly accuſtomed the French to depend 
on the crown of Spain; for, on one hand, he ſent 


ſufficient ſuccours to the league, to hinder it from 


being overpowered, but not enough to render it in- 
dependent; and, on the other, he was arming his 
ſon-in-law, Charles Emanuel of Savoy, againſt 
France. With this view he ſupplied him with 
troops, and helped to get him acknowledged pro- 
tector by the parliament of Provence, to the end 


that the French grown tractable by this example, 


ſhould recognize Philip as protector to the whole 
kingdom. 28 3 
There was great likelihood that France would be 
forced into this meaſure. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 
was grown all powerful in Paris by his numerous 
preſents. The Sorbonne, and all the religious or- 


ders, were of Philip's fide. His aim was, not to 


conquer France as he had conquered Portugal, but 
to oblige the French to offer him their government. 
With this view he orders Alexander Far- 
1590. neſe to march from the Netherlands to the 
relief of Paris, at that time hard beſet by the 
v.Qorious forces of Henry IV: with this ſame view 
that general 1s recalled,-after he had reſcued the 
capital of the kingdom by his judicious march, 
without ſtriking a blow. And when Henry IV: 
laid ſiege ſoon after to Rouen, Philip ap- 
1591. points the ſame duke of Parma again to ob- 
ö lige him to raiſe the ſiege. It was very ſur- 
priſing, that while the king of Spain was ſo power- 
ful as to determine the fate of war in France, 
prince Maurice and the Dutch ſhould be able to op- 
fe him, and even to ſend: ſuccours to Henry IV, 
they, who ten years before had been conſidered: in 
Spain as worthleſs rebels, doomed to ignominious 
puniſhment. They ſent three thouſand men to the 
£418 | | king 
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king of France; yet this did not hinder the duke 


of Parma from obliging Henry IV. to raiſe the ſiege 
of Rouen, as before he had obliged him to raiſe that 
of Paris. OR ee B 
Philip recalls the duke once more: thus alter- 
nately ſuccouring and withdrawing his ſuccours from 
the league; and thereby rendering | himſelf ever 
neceſſary to that party, he lays his ſnares on all 
ſides, on the frontiers, and in the heart of the king- 


dom, with an intent of abſolutely obliging this un- 
happy country to ſubmit to his dominion. His po-- 
er was already eſtabliſhed in great part of Britany, 


by the ſword. His ſon- in- law, the duke of Savoy, 
had gained footing in Provence, and part of Dau- 
phine. The road was free for the Spaniſh armies 
from Arras to Paris, and from Fontarabia to the 


Loire. Philip was ſo firmly perſuaded that France 


muſt fall. into his hands, that converſing with the 
preſident Jeannin, who was envoy from the duke of 
Mayenne, he conſtantly made uſe of theſe words, 
my city of Paris, my city of Orleans, my city of Rouen. 

The court of Rome, though jealous of his pow- 
er, was obliged to ſecond his views; ſo that the 


arms of religion were always employed in his ſervice. 


This coſt him nothing but the appearance of zeal 


for catholiciſm: this was likewiſe a pretence for 


the deſtruction of Geneva, which he had been con- 
triving at the ſame time. So early as the year 
1589 he ſends an army under the command of his 

ſon-in-law Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, to 
reduce Geneva and the neighbouring country. But 
it was ever the fate of this rich and potent monarch 
to be baffled by poor people, raiſed in ſome meaſure 
above their natural ſphere by the love of liberty. 
The inhabitants of Geneva aſſiſted by the cantons of 
Bern and Zurich only, and with three hundred ſol- 


diers from Henry IV, maintained their ground a- 


gainſt the treaſures of the father-in-law, and the 
| | _ 
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ſon-in-law's arms. Theſe ſame people preſerved 


their town in 1602 from falling into the hands of this 


very duke of Savoy, who had ſurprized it by eſcalade 


in time of full peace, and was giving it up to be 
plundered. They had even the courage to puniſh 


this attempt of a ſovereign prince upon thirteen of 
his officers, who were hanged up as night robbers, 


becauſe they had not been victorious. 
Philip, without ſtirring out of his cabinet, main- 
tained continual war at one and the ſame time, in 
the Netherlands, againſt prince Maurice, in every 
province almoſt of France againſt Henry IV, at Ge- 
neva and in Swiſſerland, and by ſea againſt the 
Engliſh and Dutch. What benefit did he reap from all 
thoſe great enterpriſes, which held Europe fo 
1593. long in ſuſpence? Henry IV, by going to 
| maſs made him loſe France in a quarter of 
an hour. The Engliſh, grown now as expert in na- 
val engagements, and as mariners as the Spa- 


niards, for which he might blame himſelf, 
1596. plundered his poſſeſſions in America. The 


| earl of Eſſex burnt his galleons and the town 
of Cadiz. At length, after having ravaged France, 
after Amiens had been taken by ſurprize, and 


Maya, retaken by the bravery of Henry IV, Philip 
. 1598. was obliged to conclude the treaty of Vervins, 
| king of France, 


1 and to acknowledge him as 
whom he had hitherto called by no other name than 


the prince of Bearn. It is further remarkable in this 


peace, that he reſtored Cal ais, which the arch-duke 


Albert, governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had 


taken during the troubles of France, and that no 


mention was made of the pretended rights of Eliza- 
-— beth: this. princeſs neither recovered the town, nor 


the eight hundred thouſand crowns due to her by the 
treaty of Chateau Cambreſis. LO 

| The power of Philip was then like a great river, 
. confined once more within its banks, after having 


over-. 


with means ſufficient to purchaſe more kingdoms 
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overflowed the diſtant meadows. Phili p continued 
the moſt powerful prince in Europe. Elizabeth, 


and eſpecially Henry IV, had more glory: but Phi- 


lip, to the very laſt moment, preſerved that ſuperi- 
ority which he had derived from his immenſe 
wealth, and extenſive dominions, 'The expending 
of three thouſand millions of livres upon his def- 
potic purſuits in the Netherlands, and his ambitious 
ſchemes in France, did not impoveriſh him. Ame- 
rica and the Eaſt Indies proved inexhauſtible ſources. 
But his treaſures happened to enrich the reft of 
Europe, contrary to his intention. His profuſe in- 
trigues in England, France, and Italy, and his ex- 
penſive armaments in the Netherlands, having en- 
creaſed the wealth of thoſe people, whom he, want- 
ed to ſubdue, the price of proviſions roſe almoſt 


double, and Europe was enriched by the very means 


with which he had deſigned to enſlave it. 5 

His annual revenue was about thirty millions of du- 
cats, without being obliged to lay any new taxes 
upon the people: which was more than all the prin- 
ces of Europe had together. This furniſhed him 


than one, but not to conquer them. The cour 
of queen Elizabeth, the bravery of Henry IV, and 
of the princes of Orange, triumphed over his trea- 
ſures, and his intrigues. But except the ſacking of 
Cadiz, Spain, during his reign, enjoyed tranquillity, 
and was always ſucceſsful. | | 
The Spaniards had a remarkable ſuperiority over 
other nations; their language was ſpoken at Paris, 
Vienna, Milan, and 'Turin; their modes, their 
manner of thinking and writing gave them an af- 
cendant over the Italians; and from the time of 
Charles V, till the beginning of the reign of Phi- 
lip III, Spain had a greater reſpect ſhewn her than 
other nations, 
| While 
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While Philip was concluding a peace with 


France, he gave away the Netherlands and Franche 
Comte in portion to his daughter Clara Eugenia, 
whom he had not been able to make a queen; but 
he ſettled thoſe provinces as a fief, to revert to the 
crown of Spain in failure of iſſue. 
N Philip departed this life not long after, 
& 35 aged ſeventy- one, in that great palace of 
598. the Eſcurial, which he had made a vow to 
build, in caſe his generals gained the battle of St. 
Quintin; juſt as if it concerned the deity, whether 
the conſtable de Montmorenci, or Philibert of Sa- 


voy, were victorious, or the divine favour was to be 
purchaſed by buildings. 


Poſterity has ranked Philip Il. among the moſt 


powerful, -but not the greateſt of kings. He was 
called the devil of the ſouth, becauſe from the center 
of Spain, which is the ſouthern part of Europe, he 
gave diſturbance to the dominions of every other 
prince. 

After viewing him in a political light, if we come 
to conſider him in a private capacity, we ſhall find 
him a rigid and ſuſpicious maſter, a cruel lover, a 
barbarous huſband, and an unnatural father. 

An important event of his private life, which ſtill 
exerciſes the curioſity of the public, is the death of 
his ſon-don Carlos. No one can tell how this prince 
made his exit; his body is in the vaults of the Eſcu- 
rial, ſevered from his head. But the reaſon they 
pretend to give for this, is, becauſe the leaden cheſt 
which holds the body, is too ſmall. It has been men- 
tioned in the life of the Czar Peter, that when he 
wanted to condemn his fon, he ſent to Spain for the 
original records of don Carlos's trial. But neither 
thoſe records nor the trial of that prince are to be 
found. We are as much in the dark in regard to his 
crime as to his kind of death. It has been neither 
proved, nor is it probable, that Philip made the in- 
quiſition 
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quiſition condemn his ſon. All that we know for 
certain is, that in 1568 Philip went himſelf in 
perſon to arreſt don Carlos in his apartment, and 
that he wrote to the empreſs his ſiſter, that be bad 
never diſcovered any capital-crime, or notorious vice 
in his ſon, but that be had confin:d bim for bis own 
good, and for the welfare of bis kingdom. At the ſame 
time he wrote quite the contrary to pope Pius V, in 
his letter of the 20th of January 1568, wherein he 
tells him, that don Carlos, even from bis infancy, had 
ſo ſtrong 4 propenſity to vice, as to reſiſt all paternal 


22 Since thoſe letters, in which Philip 


gives an account of the impriſonment of his ſon, we 
find none that clear him of his death, and this, to- 
gether with the reports that were ſpread over Eu- 
rope, gives room to believe that he was really. 
guilty of the murder. His ſilence in the midſt of 
the public reports juſtified thoſe, who pretended 
that this tragical event had been owing to the mu- 
tual paſſion, between the young prince don Carlos 
and his ſtep-mother Elizabeth of France. Nothing 
more likely. Elizabeth had been brought up at a gay 
voluptuous court. Philip II. was fond of intrigue ; 
and gallantry ſeemed to be” the eſſence of a 
Spaniard, Examples of infidelity were common. 


It was natural that don Carlos and Elizabeth, nearly 


of the fame age, ſhould love each other. Theſe 


ſuſpicions were confirmed by the ſudden death of 


the queen ſoon after the murder of the prince, All 
Europe believed that Philip had ſacrificed his wife 
and fon to his jealouſy; and they believed it ſo 
much the more, as this ſame ſpirit induced him 
ſome time after to deſtroy the famous Antonio Perez, 
his rival in regard to the princeſs of Eboli, by the 
hands of a public executioner "Theſe are accuſati- 
ons brought againſt him by the prince of Orange, 
in the face of Europe. It is very ſurpriſing, that 
Philip never employed the venal pens of his king- 
dom to draw up an apology ; and that the as» 

0 
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of Orange was never anſwered. The evidence 
does not amount to full conviction, but it creates 
a ſtrong preſumption, and as ſuch ought not to 
be neglected by hiſtorians; the judgment of po- 
ſterity being the only barrier againſt. ſucceſsful ty- 


Tanny. 


CHAP, CXXXVII. 


Of the Engliſh under Edward VI, queen Mary, and | 


queen Elizabeth. 


TR Engliſh neither made ſuch a brilliant fi- 


gure at home, nor had ſuch influence abroad, 
nor were poſſeſſed of ſuch formidable power, as the 
Spaniards; but they began to acquire a new kind of 
grandeur by trade and navigation. They underſtood 
their real element, and this alone rendered them 
more happy than all the foreign poſſeſſions, and 


victories of their antient kings. Had thoſe 1 4 


reigned in France, England would have been on y 
a province to that kingdom. Thoſe people, ſo dif- 


ficult to form into a body, ſo eaſily conquered by 


Daniſh and Saxon pirates, and by a duke of Nor- 
mandy, had been only the ignoble inſtruments of a 
fleeting grandeur during the reigns of their Edwards 
and their Henries ; but under Elizabeth they were 
become a powerful nation, poliſhed, induſtrious, 
laborious, and enterprizing. The navigation of the 
Spaniards had excited their emulation; this ſet 
them upon three ſucceſſive voyages in ſearch of a 
paſſage to Japan and China by the north. Drake and 
Cavendiſh performed the voyage round the world, 
and attacked the poſſeſſions of the Spaniards, which 
extended to both extremities of the globe. Com- 
panies traded on their own bottom, with con- 
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the Engliſh colonies in North America in 1585. 


'Theſe expeditions ſoon formed the beſt marine in 
Europe: this appeared very plainly, when they fit- 
ted out a fleet of a hundred fail againſt the invincible 
armada of Philip II, and afterwards inſulted the 
coaſt of Spain, where they deſtroyed its ſhips, and 


burnt Cadiz; and when at length, grown ſtill more 


formidable in 1602, they beat the firſt fleet that 


Philip III. put to ſea, and acquired a ſuperiority on 
that element, which they have preſerved ever ſince, 


In the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign they 


applied themſelves to manufactures. The Flem- 
ings, perſecuted by Philip II, went over to London, 


and rendered that city populous, induſtrious, and 
wealthy. Bleſſed with the enjoyment of peace un- 
der Elizabeth, the Engliſh began even to cultivate: - 


the polite arts; a mark and conſequence of plenty. 


The names of Spencer and Shakeſpear, who flou- 
riſhed at that time, have reached other nations. Lon- 


don was enlarged, and improved; in a word, half 


the iſle of Great Britain ſerved as a counterpoiſe to 


the Spaniſh grandeur. The Engliſh, by their in- 
duſtry, were the ſecond people in Europe: and by 
their liberty, the firſt. So early as this reign there 


were trading companies erected for the eaſt and 


north. "They began to look upon agriculture as a 
point of the firſt importance, while the Spaniards 


neglected this real advantage for ideal wealth. The 
importation of treaſure from the new world en- 


riched the king of Spain : but in England commerce 


and manufaQtures brought wealth to private citizens. 
A merchant of London, Sir Thomas Greſham, 
was rich and generous enough to build, at his own. 


expence, the Rbyal Exchange, and a college that 


bears his name. Several others founded hoſpitals: 


and 


29% 
ſiderable advantage, to the coaſt of Guinea The 


celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, unaſſiſted by the go- 
vernment, laid and ſtrengthened the foundation of 


8 
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and ſchools. This was the nobleſt effect of liber- 
ty. At that time private people did what is now 
done by kings under a ſucceſsful adminiſtration. 
Queen Elizabeth's revenue hardly exceeded fix 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; and the number 
of her ſubjects did not amount to much above four 
millions. Spain alone contained twice as many. 
Yet Elizabeth always defended herſelt with ſucceſs ; 
and had the .glory at the ſame time of aſſiſting 


Henry IV to conquer his kingdom, and the Dutch 


to eſtabliſn their republic. 


In order to be acquainted with the life and reign 


of Elizabeth, we muſt trace matters a little back to 
the times of Edward VI, and queen Mary. 


Queen Elizabeth was born in 15 33: ſhe had been 


declared legitimate heir to the crown of England in 
her cradle, and ſoon after proclaimed, a baſtard, 
when her mother paſſed from the throne to the 
ſcaffold. Her father finiſhed his career in 1547, 
and died, as he had lived, like a tyrant. He iſſued 
out orders for executions even on his death- bed, but 
ſtill with the ſanction of the law. He cauſed the 


duke of Norfolk and his ſon to be condemned to 


death, for no other pretext but that their plate 


was marked with the arms of England. The father 
indeed obtained his pardon, but the ſon was execu- 


ted. It muſt be confeſſed, that if the Engliſh are 
ſuppoſed to ſet but little value upon life, their go- 
. vernment has treated them according to their own 
taſte. The reign of the young king Edward VI, 
ſon of Henry VIII, and of Jane Seymour, was not 


exempt , from theſe cruel tragedies. His uncle, 


Thomas Seymour, high-admiral of England, was 


beheaded for quarrelling with Edward Seymour his 


brother, duke of Somerſet, and protector of the 


kingdom ; and ſoon after the duke of Somerſet him- 
ſelf ended his days in the ſame manner. This reign of 


Edward VI, which laſted but five years, was one 


continued 
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| continued ſeries of ſedition and diſturbances, during 
which time the nation were, or ſeemed to be, pro- 


teſtants. He left the crown neither to Mary nor to 


Elizabeth his ſiſters, but to Jane Grey, deſcended 


from Henry VIII, grand-daughter of. the widow of 
Lewis XII, and of Charles Brandon, a private gen- 
tleman, created afterwards duke of Suffolk. This 
Jane Grey was wife of lord Guilford Dudley, ſon of 
the duke of Northumberland, who had been all 
powerful under Edward VI. The will of Edward 
VI, in conveying the throne to Jane Grey, did but 
prepare her for the ſcaffold: ſhe was pro- : 
claimed in London ; but the party and right 15 53- 
of Mary, daughter of Henry WIII, and Ca- 

tharine of Arragon, prevailed. The firſt thing this 


queen did, after ſigning her marriage- act with Phi- 


lip, was to condemn her rival to be be- 


headed, a princeſs of ſeventeen pe No Irs of ages 15 54. 
guilty | 


in full bloom and innocence, ilty of no 
other crime than of being nominated in Edward the 


VI's will. In vain did ſhe diveſt herſelf of this fatal 
dignity, after poſſeſſing it but nine days: ſhe was led 
to the ſcaffold, as were alſo her huſband, her father, 


and her father-in-law. This was the third queen of 
England, in leſs than twenty years, that laid her 
head on the block. The * religion, in which 
ſne had been bred, was the chief cauſe of her death. 
This revolution employed the public executioner 
more than the ſoldiery. Thoſe cruelties were all ex- 


erciſed by act of parliament. In every country there 
have been times of bloodſhed and confuſion; but in 


England a greater number of perſons of high rank 
have periſhed on the ſcaffold than in all the reſt of 
Europe together. It was the characteriſtick of this 
nation ever to commit murders with the law on their 
ſide. "The gates of London, like the Mexican tem- 
ples, have been infected with the number of human 
ſkulls ſuſpended as trophies. | 

Vor. III. ä CHAP, 


hs 
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CEAP CES, .. 
Of queen Elizabeth. 


| | ener oben beenimpriſoned by her ſiſter at the 
L; commencement of her reign. This princeſs, 
who refuſed Philip II, when ſhe mounted the throne, 


wanted to marry Courtney, earl of Devonſhire; and 


by her letters, which are ſtill extant, it appears that 
The had a great kindneſs for that lord. Such a match 
would have been nothing extraordinary; we find 
tat lady Jane Grey, though deſigned for the throne, 
was married to lord Guilford Dudley. Mary, queen 
dowager of France, ſtepped from the bed of Lewis 
XII to the arms of Charles Brandon. The whole 
royal family of England ſprung from a private gen. 
tleman of the name of 'Tudor, who had married 
the widow of Henry V, daughter of Charles VI, 
king of France; and before the Gallic kings were ar- 


rived to their preſent degree of power, the widow | 


of Lewis the Fat made no difficulty to marry Mat- 
thew de Montmorenci. 
Elizabeth, during her confinement, and the ſtate 
of perſecution under her ſiſter Mary, made the beſt 
uſe of her misfortunes, by improving herſelf in the 
languages, and in various branches of literature. 
But of all the arts in which ſhe excelled, that of 
carrying herſelf well with her ſiſter, with catho- 
lics as well as proteſtants, of diſſembling and learning 
to reign, was her proper characteriſtic. 

TS Scarce had ſhe been proclaimed queen, 
1559. when Philip II, her brother-in-law, wanted 
to marry her. Had ſhe conſented to his requeſt, 
France and Holland would have been greatly in dan- 
ger: but ſhe hated Philip's religion, diſliked his per- 


ſon, and was deſirous to enjoy, at the ſame time, 


inde 


the pleaſure of being beloved, and the happineſs of 


independence. Having been impriſoned by a. ca- 
tholic queen, her ſiſter, ſhe thought as ſoon as ſhe 
was upon the throne, of converting her ſubjects to 
the proteſtant religion. However, ſhe would be : 
crowned by a catholic biſhop, leſt the people 
ſhould be ſhocked in the beginning. It is 1559. 
obſervable that ſhe went from Weſtminſter - 
to the Tower of London in a chariot, followed by 
a hundred more. Not that - coaches or chariots were 
then in uſe; it was only an occaſianal parade. 
| Immediately ſhe called a parliament, which ſet- 
tled the church of England on its preſent foundation, 
and beſtowed the ſupremacy, the tenths, and firſt 
fruits, on the ſovereign. ;_ © 5 nn an 
Elizabeth had therefore. the title of head of the 
Engliſh church. A great many writers, but eſpe- 
cially the Italians, have judged this dignity, ridicu- 
lous in a woman: but they might have conſidered . 
that this woman was a ſovereign; that ſhe had the 
rights annexed to the throne by the laws of the 
country; that heretofore the rulers of all nations had 
the ſuperintendence of religious affairs; that the Ro- 
man emperors were ſovereign pontiffs; that though 
the church, in a great many. countries, at preſent 
governs the ſtate, yet there are places where the 
ſtate governs the church; in ſhort, that a queen of 
England who nominates, and preſcribes laws to an 
archbiſhop. of Canterbury, is not more -ridiculous, 
than an abbeſs of Fontevrault, who names priors and 


curates, and gives them her benediction; in a word, 


that every country has its pecultar cuſtoms. _ | 
The church of England hath preſerved the gran- 
deur of the Romiſh ceremonies, with the auſte- 
rity of the Lutheran religion. It is very extraor- 
dinary, that out of nine. thouſand four hundfed in- 
cumbents at that time in England, there were no 
more than fourteen biſhops, fifty canons, and 
2 : e1 59 
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fourſcore rectors, that refuſed to ſign the reforma- 
tion, and. achering to the old perſuaſion, were 


ſtripped of their livings. When we come to think 
that the Engliſh changed their religion four times 


ſince the reign of Henry VIII, we are amazed that 


fo free a people could be fo pliant ; or that a na- 
tion. ſo reſolute, ſhould be ſo inconſtant. In this 
reſpect they reſembled the Swiſs cantons, who 

waited for the deciſion of their articles of faith 
from their magiſtrates. An act of parliament is 


ny thing with the Engliſh ; they are fond of their 


conſtitution ; nor can they be guided, but by the 
reſolutions of a free parliament; or that ſeems to be 
No one was perſecuted for profeſſing the catho- 


tic religion ; but thoſe who attempted to diſturb 


the ſtate through conſcientious motives, were ſe- 
verely puniſhed. "The Guiſes, who, at*that time, 
availed themſelves of the pretext of religion to eſta- 


bliſh their power in France, did not fail to em- 


ploy the fame arms, in order to place their niece 
Mary, queen of Scots, on the throne of England. 
Poſſeſſed of the revenue and power of France, they 
ſent money and troops into Scotland, under a pre- 
tence of aſſiſting the Scotch catholics againſt their 


proteſtant countrymen. The queen of Scots, wife 


of Francis II, king of France, took the title of 
queen of England, as the deſcendant of Henry VII. 


All the catholics of England, Scotland, and Ire 
land, were for her. Elizabeth was not yet ſettled ; 
religious intrigues might ſubvert the throne. She 


diſperſes this firſt ſtorm by ſending an army 


1560. to the aſliſtanee of the Scotch proteſtants, and 


compels the repent of that kingdom, mo- 
ther of Mary Stuart, to ſubmit to a treaty, by which 
he eng ges to ſend back the French troops in 
twenty cays. 1 


- 


Upon 


Mary y Stuart, bis his widow, to relinquiſh. the title of 


queen of Engl Her intrigues encourage the par- 


4 of — * to eſtabliſh the | reformation; 


by which ſtep ſhe makes a nation, of whom ſhe 


had every ing to fear, her friends and allies. _ -. 
No ſooner is the treed from theſe inquietudes, 


than Philip II gives her much greater uneaſineſs. 
This prince continued in her intereſt ſo long as Mary 


Stuart had any hopes of uniting the crowns of France, 


England, and. Scotland, But Francis II being dead, 


and his widow being returned to Scotland without 
any foreign ſupport, Philip, who had none but the 
proteſtants ay ear, proved an implacable enemy to 


| Elizabeth. 


This prince foments a rebellion in Ireland againſt 
the queen; but ſhe ſubdues the Iriſh. He ſupports 

in France the catholic league ſo fatal to the ro oyal 
family; and ſhe protects the oppoſite party. e 
Dutch are hard 3 by the paniſt armies; and 
ſhe prevents ther being cruſhed. In former times 
the ki ings of England depopulated their dominions tq 
poſſeſs themſelves of the crown of France: but ſo 


greatly are times and intereſts changed, that ſhe 


ſends frequent ſuccours to Henry IV, to aſſiſt him 
to conquer his paternal. inheritance... With this aſ- 
ſiſtance Henry at length laid ſiege to Paris;. and had 
it not been for the duke of. _ or his own 1n- 
dulgence to the beſieged, he would have placed 
the proteſtant religion on the throne. This is what 
Elizabeth had greatly at heart. It is natural for 


mankind to wiſh for ſucceſs *to their endeavours, 
and to enjoy the fruit of their labour. The 
_ queen's averſion to the catholic. religion was in- 
| creaſed, ſince ſhe had been excommunicated, by 


pope Pius V, and Sixtus Qumtus, who had both 


ons lared her unworthy: to rei 833 3 and the more 


* 80 Philip 
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pon the death of Francis II, Elizabeth obliges 
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Philip IT valued himſelf as protector of this reli. ** 


gion, the more Elizabeth became its inveterate tri 

enemy. No proteſtant divine could be more con- 
cerned than this princeſs upon hearing of the abjura- EI 
tion of Henry IV. Her letter to that king is very th 
remarkable ; The promiſe you make of a ſacred and th 
friendly alliance, I conceive myſelf to have deſerved, Bu 
| and even earned at @ vaſ} expence : but I had not mat. th: 
1 tered that, had you ſtill kept yourſelf the fon of the th: 
fame father. From benceforth I cannot look on my- tio 
| felf as your fiſter, in reſpect to our common fatber; the 
f for 1 muff and ſhall always pay @ much greater re- _ 
| gard to nature than choice in that relation . "Theſe by 
| few lines ſhew, at the [fame time, her diſpoſition of af 
| mind, her good ſenſe, and ſtrength of expreſſion. El 
| Notwithſtanding her hatred to the Romiſh reli- 2 
gion, it is certain, that ſhe was never ſanguinary to- He 
ö wards her catholic ſubjects, as her ſiſter Mary had of 
| been towards the proteſtants. True it is, 2 
| T58r. that the Jeſuits Creighton and Campian + the 
| TY were hanged at the very time that the duke ind 
of Anjou, brother of Henry III, was making pre- loy 
| parations at London for his marriage with the queen, . 
= - which did not however take place. But thoſe Je- glo 
ſuits were condemned for treafonable practices al- = 


ledged againſt them; and verdict was paſſed by a 
jury upon the depoſition of witneſſes. . It is poſſible 
that thoſe victims were innocent; but the queen 


® This is only an extract of the letter, which I have 
given from the original. „ 

+ This is a miſtake. Camden ſays, that Campian 
was executed with three other prieſts, whoſe names were 
Sherwin, Kirby, and Bryan: This was in 158 1. Creigh- bs 
ton was a Scotch Jeſuit, who made a voyage to his own [ 
country in 1584, and by a very extraordinaty accident *in 
kis papers were delivered to Sir William Wade, and fore 
found to contain 'the particulars of a plot againſt the 
queen. | | 
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was "ſafely gui iltleſs of their death, ſince they were 
tried . to law. 

In France a great many imagine, that quęen 
Elizabeth put the earl of Eſſex to death merely 
through a fit of jealouſy; and what makes them think 
thus, is their having read ſo in a play or a romance. 
But even the leaſt ſmatterer in hiſtory muſt know, 
that the queen was then in her ſixty-eighth year 3 
that the earl of Eſſex: had headed an open inſurrec- 
tion, encouraged by the queen's advanced age, and 
the hopes of profiting by her decline of E in 
a word, that he and his n were c | 
by their peers. 

Juſtice was more impartially adminiſtered: ne | 


Elizabeth than under any of her predeceſſors. This 


proved one of the chief ſupports of her government. 
Her revenue was conſtantly .employediin-the defence: | 
of the ſtate. 

| She had her favourites, but ſhe eech none as: 
them at the expence of her country. Her people: 
indeed- were her chief favourites ; notthat ſhe really. 
loved them; for who is it that loves the common 
people ? but ſhe was ſeiiſible that her ſecurity and: 
glory depended on behaving in ſuch a manner as if. 
ſhe really loved them. 

Elizabeth would have enjoyed this glory without 
blemiſh, had ſhe not ſullied fo glorious a reign with. 


the murder of Mary Stuart, whom ſhe dared to put 


to death by the hands-of a Pins executioner. 


C H A P. cxl. 
Of Mary queen of Scots. 


T is difficult to come at the truth, even in quar-- 

. rels between private people: how much more ſo 
in a conteſt betwixt crowned heads, when ſo many 
ſecret Prings are employed, —— both ſides have 
O 4. recourſe. 


— 
— 
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recourſe to truth and falſhood? Cotemporary wri- 


ters are then ſuſpected as advocates for one fide of 
the queſtion, rather than the depoſitaries of hiſtory. 
I muſt therefore confine myſelf to undoubted facts 
in the intricate mazes of this grand, this fatal. event. 
Between Mary and Elizabeth there was every kind 
of rivalfhip ; of nation, crown, religion, wit, and 
beauty. Mary, leſs powerful, leſs abſolute, leſs 
ſteady, and leſs politic, had no other ſuperiori 
over Elizabeth than that of her charms, which 
even contributed to her ruin. The queen of Scots 
encouraged the catholic faction in England; while 
Elizabeth was more facceſsfut in animating the pro- 


- teſtant faction in Scotland. She even carried the 
ſuperiority of her intrigues to that degree, as to hin- 
der the queen of Scots a long while from marrying 


again to her own liking. . 

Yet Mary, in ſpite of her rival's intrigues, in 

ſpite of the Scottiſh parliament compoſed of prote- 

ſtants, and in ſpite of the earl of Murray, her na- 
tural brother, who was at their head, 


1565. marries Henry Stuart, lord Darnly, her 


couſin, and a catholic. like herſelf. Eliza- 
beth tampers privately with the proteſtant lords in 
Scotland to take up arms; but Mary attacks them, 
and obliges them to fly to England. Hitherto every 


thing proved favourable to the queen of Scots, and 


her rival was confounded. 


The ſoftneſs of Mary's heart was the ſource of 


all her misfortunes. An Italian muſician, named Da- 


vid Rizzio,” had' got too far into her good graces. 


He played extremely well on ſeveral inſtruments, 


and ſang an agreeable baſs. This by the way is a 


proof that the Ttaltans had already a ſuperior taſte 


for muſic, and practiced their art in the ſeveral courts 
of Europe; for the queen's whole band of muſi- 
cians were Italians. A ſtronger proof that foreign 


- courts employ every agent that has credit to ſerve 
them, 
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them, is David Riꝛzio- 8 having been penſionary to | 
the poPe, This man contributed greatly to the 
queen's marriage, and afterwards: put her out of 
conceit with her huſband. Darnly, finding himſelf 
to be only a nominal king, deſpiſed by his wife, ex- 
aſperated, and jealous, goes up by the back ſtairs, 
attended by armed men, and enters the queen's a- 


partment, where ſhe was at ſupper with. Rizzio and 
one of her favourite women! hey overturn the 


table, and kill Rizzio in the queen's preſence, who; 
in vain endeavours to ſcreen him. At that time ſhe 
was five months gone with child; and the ſight of 
naked ſwords, ſtained with blood, made an impref- 
fion on her, which was communicated: to the fruit 
of her womb. Her fon James VI, king of England 
and Scotland, who was born four months alt this. 
event, trembled all his life at the ſight of a naked 
fword, in ſpite of every endeavour to ſurmount this 
diſpoſition of his organs: ſuch is the force of nature, 
and ſo powerfully does it act by ſecret ways. 291 
The queen ſoon recovered her authority, and was 
reconciled to the earl of Murray; ſhe proſecuted 
the murderers of the muſician, and entered into an 
engagement with the earl of Bothwell. Theſe new 
amours were productive of the murder of the king 
her huſband. It is pretended that he was poiſoned 
at firſt, and that the ſtrength of his conſti- 
tution overcame the venom: this however 1 567. 
is certain, that he was murdered at Edin- 
burgh, in a loneſome houſe,” from whence the queen 
had withdrawn all her moſt valuable furniture. 
As ſoon-as the deed was perpetrated, they blew up 
the houſe with gunpowder, and his body was inter- 


red near that of Rizzio, in the vaults of the royal 
family. The nation with one voice accuſed Both- 


well of the murder; yet, at the very time that they 
were calling out for vengeance, Mary contrives to 


de carried off by this Terra Whoſe hands were till 
ns * 0 reeking 
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ing with her huſband's blood; and publicly 

marries him. What is very extraordinary in this 
horrid affair, Bothwell had then a wife living: to 
get rid of her, he obliged her to charge him with 

adultery, fo that a divorce was pronounced by the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, purſuant to the uſage of 
the 1 | : 

- Bothwell had all the effrontery of thorough- 
paced villains. He ſummoned the principal nobi- 
ity, and made them ſign a paper, in which it was 
expreſsly ſaid, that the queen could not but marry 
him, ſince he had committed a rape upon her per- 
fon *®. All theſe facts are well atteſted: indeed 
Mary's letters to Bothwell have been diſputed ; but 
they have ſuch pregnant marks of genuineneſs, that 
it is difficult not to acquieſce. Theſe horrid pro- 
ceedings cauſe a revolt in Scotland. Mary, aban- 
doned by her army, is obliged to yield to the con- 
federates. Bothwell flies to the Orkneys, while the W. 
queen is compelled to reſign the crown to her ſon, 
but permitted to appoint a regent. She nominates 
her brother, the earl of Murray who treats her 
with great indignity. The queen, injured and a- 
buſed, makes her eſcape from priſon; while Mur- 
| ray's haughty and moroſe temper raiſes a par- 
1568. ty in her favour. She colleQs an army of aw 
5 ſix thouſand men, but is defeated, and re- 
tires to the frontiers of England. Elizabeth at firſt 
ordered her to be honourably entertained at Carliſſe; 
but gave her to underſtand, that as ſhe was accuſed 
by the public of the murder of the king her huſbard, 
| Ps | e it 


Voltaire has been charged with a miſtake here, by 
ſome who pretend that the paper or remonſtrance was | 
figned before the committing of the rape. But I ſuppoſe 
he had it from Rapin, who quotes Spotſwood and Melvil 

in the margin. See Rapin, vol. II. p. 77. ad edition, 
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it was incumbent upon her to juſtify herſelf; and if 
innocent, ſhe ſhould be protected. 95 4 
Elizabeth made herſelf umpire betwixt Mary and. 
the regency of Scotland. The regent hin- 
ſelf went to Hampton court, and conde- 1569. 
ſcended to put the proofs againſt his ſiſter 
into the hands of Engliſh commiſſioners. On the 
other hand, this unfortunate princeſs, being detain- _ 
ed in Carliſle, charged Murray himſelf with the 
murder of her huſband; but obje&ed againſt Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners, unleſs they were joined by the 
French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors. In the mean 
time Elizabeth, pleaſed to ſee the reputation of her 
rival blaſted, ordered them to go on with the pro- 
ceſs without bringing it to an iſſue, She had no 
right to try the queen of Scots, but ought to have 
ſheltered that princeſs; yet ſhe ordered her to be re - 
moved to Tutbury, where ſhe was cloſe confined. 
Theſe misfortunes of the royal family of Scotland 
were revenged upon a nation divided into factions, , 
the conſequence of anarchy, Murray was mur- 
dered by a party who made! uſe of Mary's name... 
Ihe aſſaſſins entered England with an armed force, 
and ravaged the frontiers. 5 | 
Elizabeth quickly ſent an army to puniſh . 
thoſe banditti, and to keep the Scotch in 1570. 
awe. She procured the earl of Lenox, bro- 
ther to the murdered king, to be elected regent. So 
far ſhe behaved with juſtice and grandeur. All this . 
while they were plotting in England to deliver 
Mary from her impriſonment. Pope Pius V was ſo 
indiſcreet as to cauſe a bull to be fixed up in Lon- 
don, by which he excommunicated Elizabeth, and 
releaſed her ſubjects from the oath of allegiance. 
The friends of Mary meant to aſſiſt her, while they 
were haſtening her ruin. The two queens negotia- 
ted with one another; one from the throne, and the 
other from a priſon. Mary does not ſeem to 8 | 
. 9 : | q A 
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goo Of Mary queen of Scots. Ch. cx], 
- ated with a compliance ſuitable to her diſtreſs. In 


the mean time Scotland was deluged with blood. 
The catholics and proteſtants were at war with each 
other. 'The French ambaſſador and the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews were taken priſoners: the 
I 371. archbiſhop was hanged upon the evidence 
of his own confeſſor, who ſwore that the 


prelate had accuſed. himſelf of having been an ac- 


complice in the murder of the king. 


It proved fatal to the queen of Scots to have friends 


in her diſgrace. The duke of Norfolk, depending 


upon a revolution, and upon Mary's right of ſuc- 
ceſſion, wanted to marry her. In London parties 
were formed in her favour: it is true thoſe parties 


were weak; yet they might be ſtrengthened by the 


armies of Spain and the intrigues of Rome. 
1572. This affair coſt the duke of Norfolk his 
head: he was condemned by his peers for 

alking ſuccours of the pope, and of the king of Spain, 
in favour of queen Mary. The duke of Nortolk's 
blood did but rivet the chains of this unfortunate 


princeſs. Her long confinement did not diſcourage 


her adherents in London, animated by the princes 
of Guiſe, by the 7 ſee, by the jeſuits, = eſpe- 


: _ by the Span 


'The grand Lime was to ſet Mary at liberty, and 
to place her and the catholic religion on the 

1586. throne of England. Conſpiracies were form- 
ing againſt Ehzabeth ; and Philip was pre- 

ring his invincible armada. The queen of En- 
gland cauſed fourteen of the conſpirators to. be put 


to death, and ordered Mary to be brought to her 


trial as if ſhe had been a ſubject. A commiſſion 
was iſſued to forty-two members of partiament *, 


wk tive Judges, to 2 her at F CATER caſtle : 


a Mot of the comiſioners were peers 1 the Hoes 
great officers of Rate. 
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Of Mary queen of Scots. 30 1 
ſhe proteſted againſt; their juriſdiction, but anſwered 


their accuſations... Never was there a more incom- 


petent court, nor more irregular proceeding. They 


produced only copies of letters, but no originals. 


They made uſe of the depoſitions of her ſecretaries, 
without confronting them. They pretended. to con- 
vict her upon the evidence of three conſpirators, 


who had been put to death, though the ſentence 
might have been reſpited, had they thought proper 


to examine them in Mary's preſence. In a word, 


even had they proceeded with all the forms which 


juſtice requires for the loweſt of mankind, had they 
proved that Mary applied every where for aid and 


revenge, ſtill ſhe could not be condemned as a cri- 


minal. Elizabeth had no other juriſdiction over her 
than that of the ſtrong over the weak and the 
unfortunate: | 

At length, after eighteen years impriſonment in a 
country which ſhe had imprudently choſe 
for an aſylum, Mary was beheaded in an Feb. 28, 
apartment of the priſon. hung with black. 1587. 
Elizabeth was ſenſible ſhe had done a very _ <p 
bad act; but ſhe rendered herſelf ſtill more odious, 
by attempting to impoſe upon the public, by affect- 
ing to lament for a perſon whom ſhe had put to 
death, by pretending that her miniſters had exceed- 
ed her orders, and by impriſoning the ſecretary of 
ſtate, who, ſhe ſaid, had been too precipitate in 
executing a warrant of her. own ſigning. Europe 
was ſhocked at her cruelty and diſſimulation. Her 
reign was eſteemed, but her character deteſted. 
But what renders her leſs excuſable is, her not hav- 
ing been forced to this barbarity : it might even be 
ſaid, that Mary's perſon was a ſecurity againſt the 
attempts of her adherents. 1 TY. 
Though this action be an eternal ſtain upon the 
memory of Elizabeth, it is a fanatical weakneſs to 
canonize Mary Stuart as a matyr of religion. If 


302 Of-France,, Ch. cxli. 
ſhe was a martyr, it was of adultery, of the murder 


of her huſband, and of her own imprudence. Her t 

_ failings and misfortunes greatly reſembled thoſe of s 

| of Naples; they were both handſome and » 

ſprightly, both, through the frailty of their ſex, * 

puilty of an atrocious deed, and both put to death = 

by their relations. Hiſtory often brings us back to. t 

the ſame misfortunes, to the ſame flagitious deeds, . J 

| - and to one crime puniſhed by another. a 

| — — = K py 1 h 
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CHAP. CxXLI. g 

| | u 

| Of France towards the end of the ſixteenth century, ic 

/ under . II. wal y 

| | HILE the overgrown power of Spain ſeem- bi 

ed to alarm all Europe, and England made * 
| the ſecond figure in this part of the world by op- 

| ing that monarchy, France was upon the decline, of 

| divided into factions, and in danger of being dif- 11 

[ membered; in ſhort, it was far from having any Ja 

| influence or credit in Europe. By the civil wars 87 

All this kingdom became dependent on all its neigh- of 

| bours. "Thoſe times of fury, baſeneſs, and miſery, ch 


have furniſhed more matter for hiſtory than is con- 
tained in the Roman annals. What were the cauſes 
of all thoſe misfortunes? Religion, ambition, the 
want of good laws, and mal-adminiſtration. 

Henry II. by his ſeverity againſt the ſeQaries, 
and eſpecially by the condemnation of the counſellor 
of parliament, Anne du Bourg, who was executed 
after the king's death by order of the Guiſes, made 
more Calviniſts in France than there were in Swif- 
ſerland and Geneva. Had they appeared under 
Lewis XII, when France was at war with the court 
of Rome, they might have been encouraged: but 


they 
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in the reign of Francis IT, 303 
they ſtarted up exactly when Henry II. ſtood in 
need of Pope Paul IV. to diſpute Naples and Sicily 
with the Spaniards, and when both theſe powers 
were 9 the Turks againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria. It was therefore judged proper to ſacrifice 
thoſe people. The clergy, powerful at court, and 


jealous of their temporal eſtates, as well as of their 
authority, raiſed the perſecution againſt the proteſ- 


tants; ſo that policy, intereſt, and religious Zeal, 
helped to deſtroy them. They might have been to- 
lerated, as Elizabeth granted toleration to the En- 
gliſh catholics; and. they might have continued good 
ſubjects, had they been allowed but liberty of con- 
ſcience. Little would it have ſignified to the ſtate 
whether they ſung pſalms their own way, provided 
they had been obedient to the laws of their country: 


but they were perſecuted; and deſpair made them 


rebels. ; 
The fatal death of Henry II. was the xra 339. 


of civil broils that laſted thirty years. The mino- 


rity of a king in the hands of foreigners, and the 
jealouſy which the princes of the blood, and the 
great officers of the crown entertained of the power 


of the Guiſes, paved the way for the ruin of France. 


The famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe is 
the firſt we know of in this country. Raſh- March 
neſs and infidelity in their engagements, 1560. 
levity in their motions; in a word, preci- 2 
pitancy and repentance, ſeemed hitherto to have 
conſtituted the characteriſtic of the Gauls, who in 
changing their name for that of Franks, and after- 
wards of Frenchmen, did not change their manners. 


But this conſpiracy was carried on with an audacity 


like that of Catiline, with deep policy, and with a 
ſecrecy equal to the Sicilian veſpers ®, or the con- 
5 


® See vol. II. chap. xlix. | 4. 
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ſpiracy of the Pazzi at Florence f. Prince Lewis 
of Conde was the ſoul of the whole enterprize, 
which he conducted with fuch dexterity, that, though 
all France knew him to be at the head of-it, bl 


could convict him. 1 
One particularity there was in this plot, that it = 
ſeemed excuſable, inaſmuch as the defign was to n 
wreſt the government out of the hands of Francis te 
duke of Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal of Lor- ſe 
rain, both foreigners, who kept the king in tutelage, h 
the nation in flavery, the princes of the blood, and n 
the great officers, at a diſtance from the throne : ir 
but it was extremely criminal, inaſmuch as it at- = 
tacked the privileges of a king, who, being paſt his al 
minority, was entitled by the laws to chuſe the de- tl 
poſitaries of his authority. It was never proved, le 
that the conſpirators intended to kill the Guiſes ; but, ti 
as the latter were likely to reſiſt, their death would w 
have been inevitable. Five hundred gentlemen, all Pe 
well attended, and a thouſand reſolute ſoldiers, head- Of 
ed by thirty choſen officers, were to rendezvous, ar 
upon a day appointed, from the different provinces VC 
of the kingdom, at the town of Amboiſe, where th 
the court reſided. At that time the kings had not 
ſo ſtrong a body guard as at preſent. Fhe regiment fo 
of guards was not eſtabliſhed till the reign of Charles tre 
IX. The whole retinue of Francis II. was two bl 
hundred archers; and-none of the princes of Europe th. 
had more. The conſtable de Montmorenci, at his de 
return to Orleans, where the Guifes had placed lik 
another guard upon the death of Francis II. drove WI 
thoſe foldiers away, threatning to — 88 mou up as on 
enemies, bo! 
| bri 
＋ This We in 1476. e Pinel, one of 
the chief conipirators againſt the family of Medicis, on 
killed Julian de Medicis, and was afterwards hanged by wh 
the people of Florence, together with the reſt of is ac- Gr 


complices. See „ hiſt. Florent lib. viii. pal 
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indiſcretion of the principal lea | 
Renaudie, who unboſomed himſelf to an advocate 


in the reign of Francis I, 205 
enemies, for making a barrier between the king and 
his people. 22 it TY 2 ShntÞ; 
The ancient ſimplicity of manners till reigned 
in the palaces of our kings; but they were leſs ſecure 
againſt any deſperate enterprize. It was an eaſy 
matter to ſeize on the royal family, on the miniſ- 
ters, and even on the king's own perſon. The plot 
ſeemed to bid fair for ſucceſs; and the conſpirators 
had obſerved the ſtricteſt ſecrecy very near fix 
months, But at length it was n by the 
er, named la 
at Paris. It was attempted notwithſtanding; and 
the conſpirators all met at the appointed rendez vous, 
led by obſtinate deſpair, the fruit of religious fana- 
ticiſm. Moſt of thoſe gentlemen were Calviniſts, 
who made it their duty to avenge the cauſe of their 
perſecuted brethren. Prince Lewis of Condé had 
openly embraced this ſect, becauſe the duke of Guiſe 
and the cardinal of Lorrain were catholics. A re 
volution in church and ſtate was to be the fruit o 
the undertaking. | 80. 
Scarce had the Guiſes time to collect any 70 £3 
forces: there were not fifteen thouſand regular 
troops in the whole kingdom; but they ſoon aſſem- 
bled a body ſufficient to cruſh the conſpirators. As 
the latter came in ſeparate parties, they were eaſily, 
defeated. La Renaudie was flain fighting; and, 
like him, ſeveral others died ſword in hand. Thoſe 
who were taken, fell by the hands of the executi- 
oner ;. ſo that for the ſpace of a whole month Am- 
boiſe afforded no other ſpeQtacle than ſcaffolds im - 
brued in blood, and gibbets loaded with dead bodies. 
The diſcovery and puniſhment of the conſpirators, 
only contributed to ſtrengthen the authority of thoſe 
whom they had attempted to deftroy. Francis de 
Guiſe had the power of the ancient mayors of the 
palace, under the new title of IR | 
| 77% Ny 


306 e Hane, Ch. exli. 
the kingdom. But this very power of Francis de 
Guiſe, and the reſtleſs A. of the cardinal his 
brother, who would fain introduce the inquiſition 
into France, ſet the whole nation againſt them, and 
produced freſh diſturbances. 
The Calviniſts, ſtill animated underhand by prince 
Lewis of. Conde, took up arms in ſeveral provinces.. 
The Guiſes mult have been very formidable, ſince 
neither Conde, nor his brother Antony king of 
Navarre, fathes of Henry IV, nor the us ad- 
miral de Coligni, nor his brother d'Andelot, colonel- 
general of infantry, durſt declare themſelves openly. 
| The prince of Conds was the firſt party-leader that 
| ſeemed to act with fear in a civil war. He would 
1 fain ſtrike a blow, and immediately draw back his 
hand. Solicitous to carry. himſelt well with the 
Guiſes whom he wanted to deſtroy, he had the 
imprudence to appear at Fontainbleau as a courtier, 
when he ought to have been at the head of his 
party as a captain. He was ſeized at Orleans, by 
order af the court. He is brought to his trial be- 
fore the privy- council, and commiſſioners from the 
parliament, notwithſtanding the privileges of the 
princes of the blood, who are not to be tried but 
by the court of peers. But what avails privilege 
againſt force? And what privilege can that be 
called, which is known only by the violation of it 
at the arraignment of the duke d*Alencon * ? 4 
The prince of Condé was condemned to be be- 
headed. The celebrated chancellor de 
PHopital, that great legiſlator at a time 1560. 
when laws. were wanting, that reſolute 


philoſopher 
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René: duke d'Alengon was accuſed of having en- 

tered into a conſpiracy with the duke of Britany againſt. 
Lewis XI; he was tried and condemned to death in 
1474, but the ſentence was afterwards changed inte: 
perpetual impriſonment, 
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i. in the reign of Francis II. 3 | 
e philaſopher at a period of madneſs. and enthuſiaſm, | 
s refuſed to ſign the ſentence. The count de San- 
n c  cerre, member of the privy council, followed this 1 
d. magnanimous example. Nevertheleſs they were up- 
on the point of executing the ſentence, and the | 
prince of Condé was . nigh ending his days by the 
hands of an executioner, when the young king 
Francis II, who had been a lang time ill, and from 
his infancy infirm, died at the age of 5 | 
ſeventeen, leaving to his brother Charles, Dec. 5, i 
who was then only in his tenth year, a 1560. | 
kingdom exhauſted and rent by factions  _ 
The death of Francis II. preſerved the life of 
1 the prince of Conde, who was ſoon ſet at liberty, 
| after the Guiſes and he had been ſeemingly recon- 
ciled, while inwardly they vowed, ror could it well 
be otherwiſe, perpetual hatred and revenge. The 
ſtates were aſſembled. at Orleans; for under thoſe 
_ circumſtances nothing could be done without them. 
They grant the guardianſhip of Charles IX, and 
the adminiſtration of the realm, but not the title of 
regent, to Catharine de Medicis. They did not fo 
much as give her the title of Majeſty ; it was new 
even in regard to kings. There are ſtill a great 
many letters of the ſire de Bourdeilles, wherein 
Henry III. is ſtiled your bighnefs. ? 
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Of France, under Charles IX, and Henry III. 
| "TY NDER all minorities of ſovereigns the an- 
, cient conſtitution generally recovers ſome 
. part of its vigour, at leaſt for a little while, like 
L a family that meet to adjuſt their affairs after the: 
death 


— 


308 Of France, Ch. exlii 
death of their father. The ſtates-general were 
7 held at Orleans, and afterwards at Blois “ 
I560, ſtates ever memorable by the ſeparation 
; they made between the ſword and the long 
robe. This diſtinction was not known in the Ro- 
man empire till the reign of Conſtantine. . Magi- 
- ſtrates underſtood how to fight; and ſoldiers to ad- 
miniſter juſtice. | Hence the ſword and the gown 
1 were united in the ſame perſons all over Europe, 
till towards the fourteenth century. By degrees 
theſe profeſſions were ſeparated in France and Spain; 
but not abſolutely in France, though the parliaments 
were now. compoſed only of gentlemen of the long 
| robe. There was ſtill ſome juriſdiction left to the 
1 nobility, fuch as we find in ſeveral German pro- 
vinces, or on the frontiers of Germany. The ſtates 
of Orleans being convinced that the nobility could 
hardly confine . themſelves to ſtudy the laws, de- 
prived them of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and ſet- 
tled it intirely on their deputies of the long robe; 
ſo that they who, by their inſtitution, had been al- 
ways judges, ceaſed to have that juriſdiction, _ 
The celebrated chancellor de PHopital had the 
principal ſhare in this revolution. It was made at 
a time when the kingdom was weakeſt, and it has 
ſince contributed to the ſtrength of the ſovereign, 
dy dividing two profeſſions, which in conjunction 
might have balanced the power of the miniſtry. C 
It has been fince thought that the nobility were not d 
able to preſerve the depoſit of the laws. They q 
who were of this opinion did not reflect, that in v 
£ 
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England the upper houſe, conſiſting properly of the 
nobility of the kingdom, is a court of judicature 
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that enacts laws and adminiſters juſtice. When t 
we obſerve ſuch revolutions in the conſtitution of a t 
| 2 country, li 
Fenault ſays, they were adjourned to Pontoiſe, and tl 


not to Blois. 
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country, and find that our neighbours have not un- 


dergone the like changes under the ſame circumſtan- 
ces, it is evident that their genius and manners 
muſt differ greatly from ours. „ 
Thoſe ſtates- general laid open the defects of the 
public adminiſtration. The king was forty millions 
of livres in debt: he wanted money; and there 
was hardly any to be had. This was the real cauſe 


of the ruin of France. If Catharine de Medicis 


could have raiſed money to bribe ſervants, and to 
pay an army, the different factions that diſturbed 
the ſtate, would have been over-awed by the royal 
authority. The queen mother found herſelf be- 
tween the catholics, and the proteſtants, the Condes 
and the Guiſes. The conſtable de Montmorenci 
had a ſeparate faction. The court, Paris, and all 
the provinces, were at variance. Catharine de Me- 
dicis, inſtead of governing was obliged to negotiate. 
Her maxim of dividing Br the ſake of empire, in- 
creaſed the trouble and calamities of the ſtate. © She 
began with appointing the conference of Poiſſi be- 
twixt the catholics and proteſtants : this was expo- 


ling the ancient religion to great riſk, and giving a 


vaſt credit to the Calviniſts, by allowing them to 
diſpute with thoſe who looked upon themſelves as 
their judges. be 

At the time when Theodore Beza, and 3 
other miniſters, were on their way to Poiſſi, in or- 
der to defend their religion in the preſence of the 
queen, and of a court at which Marot's pſalms 
were publicly chanted, the cardinal of Ferrara, le- 
gate of pope Paul IV, arrived in France. But as 
he was grandſon of Alexander VI. by his mother, 
the French expreſſed more contempt for his birth, 
than reſpect for his function and merit; the very 
livery- ſervants inſulted his croſs-bearer. Prints of 
his grandfather were expoſed to public view, with 


the hiſtory of his ſcandalous debauches. The legate 


brought 


310 Of France, _ exlii. A 


brought along with him Lainez the general of the 


Jeſuits, who did not know a word of French, but 


uted at the conference of Poiſſi in Italian. Ca- 
tharine de Medicis had rendered this language fami- 
lar at court, and at that time it had made a great 
alteration in the French tongue. This jeſuit had 
the aſſurance to tell-the queen at the conference, 
that- it was' hot her buſinefs to convoke ſuch an 
aſſembly, and that. ſhe uſurped the pope's authori- 
ty. Yet he diſputed at this aſſembly, notwithſtand- 
ing that he railed ſo much againſt it. In ſpeaking 
of the euchariſt, he ſaid, that God was in tbe place 
of bread and wine, like a king who is bis own am- 
Baſſador. By this puerility he excited laughter ; and 
by his preſumptuous treatment of the queen, indig- 
nation. Great miſchief ſometimes ariſes from trifles, 
and in the preſent diſpoſition of minds every thing 
adminiſtered to the cauſe of the new religion. 
The iſſue of the conference, and of the ſubſequent 
| intrigues, was an edict of pacification, 
1 whereby the . were permitted 
1562. the exerciſe o 
walls of towns; but this edit was alſo 
productive of a civil war. Francis duke of Guiſe, 


who was only lieutenant-general, would fain be 


maſter of the kingdom. He had already entered 
into connections with Philip, and the common peo- 
ple looked upon him as the protector of the catholic 
religion. The principal nobility of thoſe days never 
ſtirred abroad without a great retinue: their manner 
of travelling was not as at preſent, in a poſt-chaiſe, 

receded by two or three fervants; they were at- 
tended by above a hundred horſemen. This indeed 
was their whole magnificence: for they lay three or 
four in a bed; and at court the apartment they lived 
in, had no other furniture than large cumberſome 
cheſts. The duke of Guiſe, paſſing by. Vaſſi on 
the frontiers of . unn to ſee ſome 


Calviniſts, 3 


their religion without the 
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| Calvinilts, Who, under the ſanction of the edict, 


were chanting their pſalms peaceably in a barn; his 
ſervants inſulted the poor wretches, killed about 
dure, of them, wounded and diſperſed the reſt. Upon 
this the proteſtants riſe almoſt throughout the king- 
dom. France is divided betwixt the prince of Con- 
dé and Francis de Guiſe. Catharine de Medicis 
fluctuates between both. On every ſide nothing 
was to be ſeen but maſſacre and plunder. She was 
then at Paris with the king her ſon, and, finding 
herſelf deſtitute of power, ſhe wrote to the prince 

of Conde to come and ſet her at liberty. This fatal 
letter implied an order to continue the civil war, 
which was carried on with great inhumanity : * 


town was become a fortreſs: countrymen and fel- 


low - citizens cut one another's throats in the ſtreets, 
On one ſide were the Guiſes, who out 

of decency joined with the faction of the 1562. 

conſtable de Montmorenci, guardian of the 

king's perſon. On the other was the prince of 

Conde, with the Colignis. Antony king of Na- 

varre, firſt prince of the blood, weak and irreſolute, 

not ſo much as knowing what party or religion to 


embrace, jealous of his brother the prince of Con- 


de, and againſt his will promoting the intereſt of 
the duke of Guiſe, whom he heartily deteſted, 1s 
dragged to the ſiege of Rouen along with Catharine 
de Medicis herſelf: at this ſiege he is killed, and 
merits a place in hiſtory merely as the tather of 


Henry IV. « 


The war was carried on till the peace of Ver- 
vins, in 1598, in the ſame manner as in the times 
of anarchy, towards the decline of the ſecond race, 
and the beginning of the third. They had but very 
few regular troops on either ſide, except ſome com- 
panies of gendarmes belonging to the chief leaders. 
Plunder was their only pay. The ſpoil collected by 
the proteſtant faction helped to bring in the Ger- 


mans, 
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mans, and to finiſh the ruin of the kingdom. The 
king of Spain, on his fide, ſent ſome ſmall ſuccours 


to the catholics, as fuel to a fire, which he hoped 


would 'turn out to his advantage. Hence we find 
thirteen Spaniſh enſigns marching to the relief of 
Montluc in Saintonge. 'Theſe were undoubtedly 
the unhappieſt times of the monarchy. 

The firſt pitched battle was that of Dreux. It 
woas not only French againſt French: the 
1562. Swiſs formed the main body of the royal in- 
. fantry, and the Germans that of the pro- 
teſtant army. This was a remarkable day by the 
taking of the two generals. Montmorenci, who, 
as conſtable, had the command of the royal army, 
and the prince of Conde, were both taken priſoners. 
Francis de Guife, the conſtable's lieutenant, gained 
the victory; and Coligni, Conde's lieutenant, ſaved 


nis army. Guiſe was then at the higheſt pitch of 


glory, victorious whenever he fought in perſon ; and 
diligent in repairing the miſtakes of the conſtable, 
his rival in authority, though not in reputation. He 
was the idol of the catholics, and ſupreme lord at 


court; affable, generous, and, in every reſpect, the 


greateſt man in the ſtate. : 
After the victory obtained at Dreux, he laid ſiege 
a w Orleans; and was juſt upon the point of 
503. taking this town; the center of the proteſ- 
tant faction, when he fell by the hands of an 
aſſaſſin. This great man was the firſt whom the 


fanatics murdered. Thoſe very Huguenots, who, 


under Francis I. and Henry II, underſtood nothing 
but praying and ſuffering what they called martyr- 
dom, were grown moſt furious enthuſiaſts; ſo that 
now they read the bible to find authority for aſſaſſi · 


nations. Poltrot de Merè looked upon himſelf as 


another Aod ſent by the Deity to kill a Philiſtine 


chief. This is fo far true, that the party made verſes 


to his honour ; and | have ſeen a print of him myſelf, 


7 


Ge. 
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with an inſcription extolling the deed to the ſky+ 
Yet it was a cowardly deed : for he pretended to be 
a deſerter, and ſtruck the duke behind his back. He 
had the impudence to charge the admiral de Colignt 
and Theodore Beza with having at leaſt connived 
at the murder: but he prevaricated ſo greatly upon 
his interrogatories, that he refuted his own impoſ- 
ture. Coligni offered to repair to Paris, in order to 
be confronted with the wretch, and begged the 
queen would delay the execution till the truth was. 
known. It muſt be allowed that the admiral, not- 
withſtanding his being head of the party, never did 
the leaft thing that could render him ſuſpected of 
ſo baſe an action. ; ; 
It was not enough for Spaniards, Germans, 
and Swiſs, to help the French to deſtroy one an- 
other ; the Engliſh muſt lend a hand to complete 
the general ruin. The proteſtants introduced 
three thouſand of that nation into Havre de Grace, 
which was built by Francis I. The conſtable de 
Montmorenci, who had been exchanged for the 
prince of Conde, found it very difficult to drive 
them from thence. Theſe troubles were ſucceeded 
by a ſhort interval of peace. Conde was recon- 
ciled to the court ; but the admiral kept ſtill at the 
head of a conſiderable party in the provinces. 

In the mean time Charles IX, having | 
entered upon his fourteenth year, held his 1563. 
bed of juſtice, not in the parliament of Paris, 
but of Rouen; and, what is very extraordinary, his 
mother reſigned the reins of government to him 
upon her knees. | | 


At this ceremony of the king's majority there 


happened a very odd and unprecedented affair. 
Odet de Chatillon, cardinal, and biſhop of Beau- 
vais, had turned proteſtant, like his brother, and 
married. The pope ſtruck him out of the liſt of 
cardinals; and he himſelf deſpiſed the title: but, 
Vol. III. : P | jor” 5 10 : 
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to bid defiance to.the pope, he aſſiſted at the ce- 
remony in a cardinal's habit; his wife ſat down in 
the preſence of the king and queen, as the lady of 
a peer of the realm; and ſhe was called indiffe- 


rently, Madame la comteſſe de Beauvais, and Madame 


la cardinale. 

France abounded with ſuch . The 
confuſion of civil brotls had ſubverted all order 
and decency. Almoſt all the. church livings were 


held by laymen; it was a common thing to ſee 


an abbey, or a biſhoprick, given away as a portion 
to young ladies: but peace, the greateſt of bleſſings, 
cancelled the memory of thoſe diſorders, though 
they were grown familiar. The proteſtants were 
tolerated: i they kept upon their guard; but they 
were quiet. Lewis de Conde took ſhare in the 
court diverſions. This calm did not laſt long. 


The Huguenots -demanded too many ſecurities, 


and the court granted them too few. The prince 
of Conde wanted to have a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion. -The cardinal of Lorrain, at the head of hus 
numerous and, powerful family, would fain have 
the chief direction. The conſtable de Montmo- 
renci, enemy to the houſe of Lorrain, preſerved 
his power at the ſame time that he kept the court 
divided. The Colignis, and the other chiefs, were 
preparing to oppoſe the houſe of Lorrain. Each 
endeavoured to uſurp a ſhare of the government. 


On one ſide the clergy, on the other ſide the pro- 


teſtant miniſters, raiſed - the cry about religion. 
God was their pretence ; but the paſſion -of do- 
mineering was their God ; while the people, in- 


toxicated with fanaticiſm, were tools and victims 


to the ambition of ſo many oppoſite leaders. 
Lewis of Cond? e, who had before at- 
- 1567. tempted to take the young king Fran- 


cis il. out of the hands of the Guiſes 


Amboſe, 
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Amboiſe, made the like attempt upon Charles IX. 


at Meaux, to get him away from the conſtable de ._ 
Montmorenci. This prince of Conde engaged in 
the ſame ſort of war, and conducted it in the ſame 
and on the ſame pretences, religion apart, as the 
great Conde, named alſo Lewis, did afterwards, in 
the minority of Lewis XIV. The prince 
and the admiral fight the battle of 8. De- Nov. 10, 
nis againſt the conſtable, who is mortally 1567. 

wounded at the age of above fourſcorezy - 


a man of intrepidity either at court or in the field, 25 


remarkable for great virtues and great failings, an 
unfortunate general, rigid in his principles, mo- 
roſe in his temper, and obſtinate, but an honeſt 


man, and of noble ſentiments. It is he that an- 


ſwered his confeſſor; Do you imagine I have lived 
to the age of fourſcore without knowing bow to die 
one quarter of an hour? His effigy in wax, like 


thoſe of the kings of France, was carried to Notre 


Dame, and the parliament aſſiſted at his funeral 
ſervice by order of the court; an honour which 
depends, as almoſt every thing - elſe, on the 
royal will and the circumſtances' of the times. 
This battle of S. Denis proved indeciſive, which 
added to the miſeries of France. The admiral de 
Coligni, the man of his age the moſt ready in ex- 
edients, ſends for ten thouſand Germans from the 
latinate, without having money to pay them. 
Here it appeared what religious zeal can do, 
ſtrengthened by the ſpirit of party. The admi- 


rab's army aſſeſs themſelves to pay the Palatine 


forces. The whole kingdom is laid waſte. It is 
not like a war, in which one prince draws all his 
forces againſt another, and is either victorious or 
ruined at once: here are as many belligerent 
powers as towns; fellow citizens, and relations, 
cutting one another's throats : the catholic, the pro- 


1 
Ie; 
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teſtant, the free thinker, the prieſt, the burgher, 
none of them are ſafe in their beds: the lands lie 
fallow, or are tilled with the ſword in one hand, in 

the other the plough. They conclude 
1368. once more an involuntary peace *: but 
e is only another name for war; and 


peac 
every day is diſtingurhed by murders and aſſaſſ ina- 


ons. 
* The war is ſoon renewed. Then it was 
I $68. that Rochelle became the center and chief 
ſeat of the reformed party, or the Geneva 
of France. This city, by its advantageous ſituation 
on the border of the ſea, was in ſome meaſure 
grown a flouriſhing.republic : for having belonged 
to the kings of England after the marriage between 


ſubmitted to Chatles V, king of France, on condi- 
tion that he would grant the privilege to the town 
o toining ſilver money in its own name, and that 
the mayor and ſheriffs ſhould be deemed nobles. 
Several -other privileges, and an extenſive com- 
merce, had rendered it a powerful place, in which 
ſtate it continued till the adminiſtration of cardinal 
Richelieu. It was likewiſe favoured by queen 
Elizabeth. At that time it extended its juriſdic- 


tion over Aunis, Saintonge, and ans where 


was 1 the famous battle of Jarnac. 
The duke of Anjou, afterwards Hen- 


March 13; ry III, had the name of general of the 


1569. king's army; but the marſhal de Ta- 


vannes had the real Command; and 
be proved victorious. Prince Lewis of Conde was 
killed, or rather murdered after his deſeat by Mon- 
deſquien, captain of the guards to the — of An- 
jou. Coligni, who ſtill continued to be called ad- 


* . 1 be was no em, ſuch, collected 
| the 


» Wes 1 at ba been, and called the lit 
he peace, becauſe it laſted only fix months. 


Eleanor of.Guienne and Henry III, it voluntarily 
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the remains of the diſcomfited army, and prevented 
the royaliſts from making any great advantage of 
their victory. Jane d' Albret, queen of Navarre, 
widow of the weak Antony, brought her ſon to the 
army, where he was acknowledged head of the par- 
ty; ſo that Henry IV, the beſt of princes, was like 
good king Lewis XII, a rebel before he rei 3 
Admiral Toligni was the real chief both of the- 
pa rty and of the army: he ated as a father to 

enry IV, and to the princes of the houfe of Conde. - 
He alone ſupported the whole weight of this un- 
lucky cauſe ; he was deſtitute of money, but not 
of troops, knowing how to obtain German ira 
cours, though without ability to pay them. He was 
defeated once more at the battle of Mon- 
contour in Poitou, by the duke of An- O& 3. 
jou's army; but ſtill he repaired the loſſes 1569. 
of his party. 

At that time there was no uniform manner of 
G2 

of long pikes only: the French generally uE 

arquebuſes with ſhort halberds. 'The German ca- 
valry fought with piſtols ; and the French with the 
ſpear. The battalions and ſquadrons were fre 
quently intermixed. The ſtrongeſt armies did not 
exceed twenty thouſand men ; they had no money 
to pay more numerous forces. The battle of Mon- 
contour was followed by a thouſand ſkirmiſhes in 
the different provinces. 

At length, after ſuch dreadful deſolations, 7570. 
another peace is concluded “, and France 
ſeems to begin to breathe: but it is only to * 
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This peace was endes at S. Germain in the 
month of Auguſt 1570, and was very advantagedus to 


the proteſtants, which made their chiefs ſuſpe& ſome 
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for the maſſacre'of S. Bartholomew. ' They were 
full two years meditating this horrid day. One 
can hardly conceive how fuch woman as Catharine 
de Medicis, brought up in the delicacy of a court, 
and leaſt of all jealous of the Huguenot party, 
ſhould enter upon fo barbarous a reſolution. This 
cruel act is ſtill more ſurpriz ing in a king only twenty 
years of age. The faction of the Guiſes had a great 
ſhare in the horrid enterprize. Two Italians, the 
cardinals de Birague and de Retz, diſpoſed people's 
minds to it. At that time they were proud to pro- 
feſs the maxims of Machiavel, and eſpecially that 
which ſays we ought not to commit crimes by 
Halves. That we ſhould commit no crime at all, 
would have been a better maxim, and ſounder 
policy; but the manners of the nation were ſoured 
by the civil- wars, notwithſtanding the feaſts and 
entertainments which Catharine de Medicis ſtill 
kept up at court. This mixture of gallantry and 
maſſneſs, of voluptuouſneſs and cruelty, forms the 
oddeſt picture that ever repreſented the contraſts 
of the human ſpecies. Charles IX, though no 
ſoldier, was of a ſanguinary diſpoſition ; though 
fond of miſtreſſes, he had a barbarous heart. He 
is the firſt king that conſpired: againſt his ſubjeCts. 
The plot was laid with a diſſimulation equal to the 
atrociouſneſs of the deed. One thing only could 
have raiſed any ſuſpicion; the king happening to 
amuſe himſelf one day with a rabbet-hunting, 
Make them all come out, ſaid he, that I may have 
the pleafure of killing them all. At this time a gen- 
tleman of Coligni's party quitted Paris, and, upon 
taking leave of him, he ſaid, I am going away be- 
cauſe they ſeem tobe too fond of us. 7 | 

Europe but too well knoweth in what 
1572. manner Charles IX. married his ſiſter to 
Henry of Navarre, to make him fall "_ 

ſt the 
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the ſnare; with what oaths he endeavoured to 
remove his apprehenſions, and with what fur 


thoſe barbarous maſſacres, which they had been 


meditating two years, were at length carried into 
execution. Father Daniel ſays, That Charles IX, 
performed in the comedy very well ; that he adted bis 
part to admiration, I ſhall not repeat what all the 
world knows of this abominable. tragedy ; one half 
of the nation, with the poniard and crucifix in 
hand, cutting the throats of the other half ; the 
king himſelf firing with an arquebuſe on the 
wretches that were ſaving themſelves by flight. L 
ſhall only obſerve a few particulars : the firſt is, 
that if we believe the duke de Sully, Matthew 
the hiſtorian, and many others, they had often 
heard from Henry IVth's own mouth, that play- 
ing at hazard with the duke of Alengon and the 
duke of Guiſe, a few days before the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew, they ſaw ſpots of blood twice 
upon the dice; upon which they were greatly 
frightened, and left off playing. Father Daniel, 


who has picked up this ſtory, ought to have been 


ſo well acquainted with natural philoſophy, as not 
to be ignorant that when the black ſpecks form a 
given angle with the rays of the ſun, they appear 
red: this is what every man may experience in 


reading: and thus are all prodigies ſolved. And 


indeed no other prodigy was there in this whole af- 
fair, than that religious fury which changed a na- 
tion, who have ſince appeared ſo light, ſo gentle, 
into ſavage brutes. Ws 

Father Daniel mentions alſo, that when the 
hanged up Coligni's dead body upon the gibbet 
of Montfaucon, Charles IX. went to feaſt his eyes 
with the ſpeCtacle, ſaying, That the body of a dead 
enemy always {melt ſweet : he ought to have added, 
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that this was an old ſaying of Vitellus *, which 
they were pleaſed to attribute to Charles IX. But 
what is more extraordinary, the ſaid father would 
feign make us believe that thoſe maſſacres were 
never premeditated. It is poſſible that the time, 
the place, the manner, and the number of the 
proſcribed were not two years a concerting; but 
it is very certain that the deſign of exterminatin g 
the party was laid long before. The whole re- 
lation of Mezeray, a better Frenchman than fa- 
ther Daniel, and much his ſuperior, even as an hi- 
ſtorian, in the laſt hundred years of the menarchy, 
leaves us no room at all to doubt of it ; beſides, 
Daniel contradicts himſelf by commending Charles 
IX. for performing well in the comedy, and for act- 
ing his part to admiration. 8 
The manners of men, and the ſpirit of party, 
are known by the ſtyle of their hiſtorian. Daniel 
contents himſelf with ſaying, That at Rome they 
commended the king's zeal, and the terrible puniſhment 
be bad inflifled upon beretics. Baronius ſays this 
action was neceſſary, The court gave orders for 


the ſame maſſacres throughout all the provinces as 


at Paris; but ſeveral of the governors refuſed to 
obey. St. Herem in Auvergne, la Guiche at Ma- 
con, viſconat d'Orte at Bayonne, and ſeveral 
others, wrote to Charles 'the ſubſtance of theſe 
words ; That they were ready to die for bis ſervice, 
zut they would aſſaſſinate no man. 

So unhappy were thoſe. times, and fo ſtrongly 
did fanaticiſm or terror poſſeſs the minds of the 
people, that the parliament of Paris decreed an 
annual proceſſion on St. Bartholomew's day, in 
thankſgiving to God. The chancellor de May, xt 

ta 


* Abhorrentes quoſdam cadaveram tabem, deteſtabili 


voce confirmare auſus eſt : optime olere occiſum hoſtem, & 


 antlius civem. Sueton. in Vitel. 
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tal was quite of a different opinion, when he wrote, | 


excidat ille dies, The proceſſion did not take place; 
they were ſhocked at length at the idea of conſe- 
crating the memory of what ought to have been 


| conſigned to eternal oblivion. But, in the hurry 
of paſſion, the court would have the admiral tried 
by the parliament after his death. Two of his 


friends, Briquemaut and Cavagnes, were likewiſe 
arraigned : they were drawn to the Greve on 4 
ſledge, with Coligni's effigy, and publicly executed: 
This was ſhocking to the higheſt degree, to add the 
forms of juſtice to ſuch a multitude of aſſaſſinations. 

Could there be any thing more deplorable than 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew? it was its reyt- 
ving inſtead of putting an end to the civil war. 'The 
Calviniſts throughout the kingdom thought only 
how dear they ſhould ſell their lives. About fixty 
thouſand of their brethren had been maſſacred in 


time of full peace; and there remained about two 


millions to carry on the war. The maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew was therefore ſucceeded by more aſ- 
ſaſſinations on both ſides. The ſiege of Sancerre 
is remarkable. Hiſtorians relate, that the prote- 
ſtants of this place defended themſelves in the ſame 
manner as the Jews at Jeruſalem againſt Titus: the 

were overpowered alſo like the Jews, and ſuffered 
the greateſt hardſhips: it 15% even related, that a 
man and his wife eat their own daughter. The 
ſame is ſaid to have happened afterwards: at Paris, 
when that city was beſieged by Henry IV. 

In the midſt of theſe calamities the duke 
of Anjou, who had acquired ſome glory 1573. 


by the battles of Jarnac and Moncoun- 
tour, was elected king of Poland . This honour 


be 


* The duke of Anjou had laid ſiege to Rochelle at 
this time where he loſt the greateſt part of his army. 
| P 5. | The 
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he conſidered as an exile. He was invited by a 


people whoſe language he did not underſtand, who 
were looked upon at that time as barbarians, and 
who, though leſs unhappy, leſs fanatic, and tur- 
bulent than the French, were a great deal more 
unpoliſned. The duke of Anjou's appannage *, 
amounting to twelve hundred thouſand livres, 
was worth more to him than the crown of Po- 
land; and ſo poor was this northern kingdom, that 
in the diploma of election they ſtipulated as an 
eſſential condition, that the king ſnould ſpend his 
twelve hundred thouſand livres in Poland. With 
concern he ſets out for this foreign country. Vet 
he had nothing to regret in France; the court 
was as much a prey to diviſions as the reſt of 


the ſtate. Every day produced new conſpiracies, 


either real or fictitious, new duels, aſſaſſinations, 
and impriſonments, without form of law or juſtice, 
worſe than the very troubles by which they were 
occaſioned. There was not indeed ſo great a num- 
ber of perſons of rank beheaded as in England: 
but there were more private murders, and they 
began already to be ſkilled in poiſons. | 

And yet when the Poliſh ambaſſadors came to 
Paris to yeld homage to Henry III, they were 


treated with a moſt ſplendid and elegant enter- 


tainment. The agreeable temper and ſprightli- 


neſs of the French nation, diſplayed itſelf on this 


occaſion, notwithſtanding the public calamities. 
Sixteen ladies, repreſenting the ſixteen princi- 
pal provinces of France, after dancing a balette 


with machines, preſented the king of Poland and 


the ambaſfadors with gold medals, on which were 
as n FE eengraved 
The Rochellers had favourable terms granted them, and 


a peace was concluded with the Huguenots. This was 
in 1573. 


Lands ſet apart for the maintenance of younger 


children of the royal family. 


Death of Charles IX, Ke. 323 
engraved the particular productions of each pro- 
vince. = C8 ; 8 
Scarce was Henry III. tranſplanted to May 30, 
the throne of Poland, when Charles IX 1574. 


died in his five and twentieth year, He 


had rendered his name odious to all the world, at 
a time of life when the inhabitants of his capital 
are not yet of age. The malady he died of was 
very extraordinary: the blood guſhed out of all 


his pores. This accident, of which there are ſome 


inſtances, was owing either to exceſſive fear, to vio- 
lent paſſion, or to a warm and melancholy conſti- 


tution. In the minds of the people, and eſpe- 


cially of the proteſtants, it paſſed for an effect 
of the divine vengeance. - An uſeful opinion, 
could it be a check to thoſe who are fo mighty, 
or ſo unhappy, as to be above the reach of the laws. 
No ſooner had Henry III. heard the news of his 


| brother's death, than he made his eſcape out of 


Poland, as from a priſon. He might have en- 
gaged the Poles to ſuffer him to divide his time 


between that kingdom and his hereditary domi- 


nions, after the example of ſeveral princes. But 
he was in a hurry to get away from a country 
which at that time was very hardly civilized ; and 
to return to his native ſoil, where he embarked in 
a new ſea of troubles, and met at length with as 


fatal a cataſtrophe as any that had hitherto been 


ſeen in France. 

He was juſt withdrawn from a country whoſe 
manners were rude but ſimple ; and where 1gno- 
rance and poverty ſpread a gloom over life, but 
proved a ſhelter to innocence, On the contrary, 
the court of France was a ſchool of luxury, in- 
trigues, gallantry, debauch, plots, ſuperſtition, and 
atheiſm. Catharine of Medicis, niece of pope 
Clement VII, had introduced the expoſing of all 
the public employments to ſale, purſuant to the 

| practice 


/ 
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practice of Rome. The farming of the revenues, 
an expedient occaſionally uſeful, but for a-con- 
ſtancy dangerous, was likewiſe an invention which 
ſhe had imported from Italy. The ſuperſtition 


of judicial aſtrology, of incantations, and witch- 


craft, were alſo one of the fruits of her country 
tranſplanted into France. For though the genius 
of the Florentines had long fince revived the po- 
lite arts, they were far from being acquainted, as 

et, with ſound philoſophy. This princeſs had 

rought with her an aſtrologer, named Luke Gau- 
ric, a man who in our days would have been no 
better than a mountebank, and the contempt of 
the populace : but at that time he was a perſon of 
great conſequence. The curious ſtil] preſerve ſome 
conſtellated rings, and taliſmans of thoſe days. 


There is ſtill extant that famous medal on which 


Catharine is repreſented quite naked, betwixt the 
conſtellations of Artes and Taurus, with the name 
of Ebulle Afmodee on her head, a dart in one hand, 
a heart in the other, and the name of Oxiel on the 
— - :-*: 1-7; +: 

Never was the abſurd notion of witchcraft in 
greater credit. It was a common thing to make 
wax figures, and prick them to the heart, uttering 
at the ſame time unintelligible words. They ima- 
gined thus to deſtroy their enemies; nor did the 


want of ſucceſs undeceive them. Coſmo Ruggi- 


eri, a Florentine, accuſed of having attempted to 
deſtroy Charles IX. by ſuch wicked means, was put 
to the rack. One of thoſe ſorcerers being condemn- 


ed to be burnt, declared upon his examination, that 
there were above thirty thouſand of them in France. 


'Thoſe follies were joined with a thouſand prac- 
tices of devotion, and theſe blended with the moſt 
profligate debauchery. On the, contrary, the 


proteſtants, piquing themſelves upon their refor- 
mation, ſet the ſeverity of their morals againſt 
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| the debauchery of the court, and puniſhed adulte- 


ry with death. They held plays and public ſpec- 
tacles in as great deteſtation as the ceremonies of 
the church of Rome: and they put the maſs and 
witchcraft almoſt on the fame foot. Thus there 
were two nations in France quite different from 


each other; and but little hopes of their being 


united, as the Huguenots, ever ſince the maſſa- 


ere of $t. Bartholomew, had formed a deſign of 


erecting themfelves into a republic. "= 

The king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 
and Henry prince of Conde, ſon of Lewis who was 
aſſaſſinated at Jarnac, were chiefs of the party; but 
they had been detained in cuſtody at court ever 
fince the late maſſacre. Charles IX. propoſed to 
them to take their choice, either to change their re- 
ligion, or to die. Princes feldom chuſe the honour 


of martyrdom; their religion is moſtly determin- 


ed by intereſt. The two Henries of Navarre, and 
Conde turned catholics; but juſt about the time 
that Charles IX. died, Henry of Conde eſcaped out 
of priſon, and made his abjuration of the Romiſh 
religion at Straſburg ; from whence he retired to 
the Palatinate, where, after the example of his 
father, he ſollicited the Germans to ſuccour the 
French proteſtants. 

Henry III. upon his return to; his native coun- 
try, might ſtil] have reſtored it to its former vigour: | 
it was rent, it was reeking with blood, but not 
diſmembered. Pignerol, the marquiſate of Saluz- 
ro, and of courſe the gates of Italy, ſtil] belonged 
to it. A tolerable adminiſtration is capable of 
healing, in a few years, the wounds of a kingdom 
that has the advantage of a fruitful foil and in- 
duſtrious inhabitants. Henry of Navarre was {till 
in the power of the queen-mother, who was de- 
clared regent till the return of the new kin 
The proteſtants — no more than ſecuri · 

ty 
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ty for their property and their religion : as to their 

ſcheme of erecting a republic, it could never pre- 
vail againſt the ſupreme authority, exerted with 
vigour, and moderation. It would have been 
eaſy to have kept them within bounds. Such had 
been ever the opinion of the wiſeſt heads, of the 


chancellor de l' Hopital, of Paul de Foix, of 
| Chriſtophe de Thou, father of the exact and 


eloquent hiſtorian, of Pibrac, of Harlay : but the 
favourites expecting to gain by the war, made the 
court reſolve upon it. 

Scarce was the king arrived at Lyons, when, 
with the few troops they brought to meet him, 
he wanted to take forcible poſſeſſion of towns, 
which, by gentle means he might have reduced 
to their duty. He ought to have been convin- 
ced, when he attempted to enter the little town 
of Livron with an armed force, that he had 
not taken the right meaſure: the inhabitants cried 
out from the walls, Come on, aſſaſſins; come on, 
murderers ; you ſhall not find us aſleep as you did the 
admiral. | 

As he had not money at that time to pay his 
troops, they diſbanded. Going to be crowned at 
Rheims, he had great luck not to be attacked 
upon the road: he made his public entry at Pa- 
Tis, under the moſt gloomy auſpices, and in the 

midſt of a civil war which he had revived himſelf, 
and which he might have ſtifled. He neither knew 
how to keep the Huguenots within bounds, nor to 
content the catholics, nor to check his brother the 

duke d'Alengon, at that time duke of Anjou, nor 
to regulate his finances, nor to diſcipline an army; 

he would fain be abſolute, and yet he took no right 
method to render himſelf ſuch. His debauches 
with his minions, made him odious; his ſuperſtition, 
and his proceſſions of penitents, inſtead of render- 
ing him more popular, as he expected, only 3 
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ded to his ſhame and diſgrace; in a word, his ex- 
travagance at a time when he ſhould have employ- 
ed his revenue in increaſing his forces, weakened 
his authority. There was no police, no juſtice _ 
throughout the kingdom: his favourites were aſſaſ. 
ſinated before his face; or cut one another's throats 
in their quarrels. His own brother the duke of 
Anjou, a catholic, joined with prince Henry of 
Conde againſt him; and ſent for Swiſs troops, 
while Conde was on his return to France. with a 


53 


In this ſtate of anarchy Henry duke of Guiſe, 
ſon of the late Francis, being now the head of the 
French branch of the houſe of Lorrain, poſſeſſed 
of wealth and power, eſteemed like his father, idoli- 
zed hy the people, and dreaded at court, obliges 
the king to entruſt him with the command of his 
armies. It was his intereſt that the confuſion 
ſhould be general, to the end that the court ſhould 
always ſtand in need of his aid. 

The king demands money of the city of Paris, 
and receives for anſwer that they had furniſhed 
thirty-ſix millions extraordinary in fifteen years, 
and the clergy ſixty millions; that the country 1s 


ravaged by the ſoldiery, the city by the rapacioul-, 


neſs of the financiers, and the church by ſimony 


and ſcandal. Thus inſtead of ſubſidies he receives 


nothing but complaints. 

In the mean time young Henry of Na- 1576. 
varre makes his eſcape from court, where 
he had been detained in cuſtody. They might 
confine him as a prince of the blood, but they had 


no right over the liberty of a king; for ſuch he real- 
ly was of the lower Navarre, and the upper belong · 


ed to him by inheritance. He retires to Guienne : 
the Germans, invited by Conde, enter Champagne; 
and the duke of Anjou, the king's brother, is up 
in arms. e 77 | 
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The devaſtations which the publick had beheld 


4 under Charles IX. were beginning again. 
May, The king concludes with the proteſtants an 
1576. ignominious treaty, who did not fo much 

much as thank him ; he does by force what 
he ought to have done voluntarily, and as an able 
Prince, upon his acceſlion to the crown. He grants 


them a great deal more than they aſked at firſt; 


the free exerciſe of their religion, temples, ſynods, 
an a 5 ſhare in the courts of parliament at Paris, 
Toulouſe, Grenoble, Aix, Rouen, Dijon, and Ren- 


nes. He publicly diſavows the maſſacre of St. 


Bartholomew, in Which he was but too deeply 
concerned. He exempts the children of thoſe, who 


loſt their lives in the maſſacre, from all taxes for 


the ſpace of ſix years; he reinſtates the memory of 
admiral Coligni, and to complete his mortification, 
he ſubmits to pay the German troops of Caſimir 
prog Palatine, who forced him to this peace : but, 

aving no money to diſcharge his engagement, he 
lets them live at diſcretion three months in Bur- 
gundy and Champagne. At length he ſends Be- 
tevre to prince Caſimir with ſix hundred thouſand 
crowns: Caſimir detains the king's envoy as an 
hoſtage for the remainder of the payment, and 
takes him priſoner with him to Heidelberg, where 


he makes a triumphant entry with ſound of trum- 


pet, and the ſpoils of France in waggons drawn by 
oxen with gilded horns. 
It was this ignominious treaty that emboldened 
duke Henry de Guiſe to form the league projected 
by his ney f the cardinal of Lorrain, and to raiſe 
himſelf upon the ruins of ſo unhappy and ill- 
adminiſtered a kingdom. On every ſide faction 
breathed her venom, and pitched upon Henry 
de Guiſe for her leader. He was ſaid to have 
been poſſeſſed of all the great qualities of his fa- 
ther, with more art and ambition, Like his fa- 
| ther 
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ther he charmed the hearts of mankind. It was 
ſaid of the father and ſon, that, compared to them, 
all other princes appeared as plebeians. His ad- 
mirers extol his magnanimity; but he gave no 
great proofs of it, in trampling upon the body of 
the admiral Coligni, which had been thrown, in 
his preſence, out of the window. | 

The firſt propoſal of the league was made at 
Paris. Papers were ſpread amongſt the moſt zea- 
Jous citizens, containing a project of aſſociation 
in defence of religion, of the king, and of the li- 
berty of the ſtate; that is, to oppreſs at once 
both king and ſtate with the arms of reli- 
gion. The league wes afterwards ſolemn- 1576. 
ly ſigned at Peronne, and almoſt through - h 
out Picardy. The other provinces foon acceded to 
it. The king of Spain takes it under his protecti- 
on, and it is authorized by the pope. The king, 
hard preſſed betwixt the Calvinifts who demanded 
too much indulgence, and the Leaguers who want- 
ed to diveſt him of his ſovereignty, thinks to per- 
form a maſter-ſtroke of policy in ſigning the aſſo- 
ciation, leſt it ſhould overpower him. He declares 
himſelf leader of the party, whereby he only ren- 
ders them more infolent. He is obliged to break 
the peace which he had granted the proteſtants, 
though he has no money to renew the war. The 
ſtates-general are aſſembled at Blois; but they re- 
fuſe the neceſſary ſubſidies for a war to which they 
had forced their fovereign. They will not even 
fuffer him to ruin himſelf by alienating the "4 
crown lands. Yet he raiſes an army, and 1576. 
ruins himſelf another way, by mortgaging 
the revenue of the crown, and creating new offices. 
Hoſttlities are renewed on both ſides, and peace is 
again concluded. The king had defired money 
and an army, only that he might have nothing 


further to fear from the Guiſes: but, as ſoon as 
the 
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1577). he peace was ſigned, he ſquandered away 


this ſmall refource in idle pleaſure: in en- 
tertainments, and largeſſes to his favourites. 
| To govern ſuch a kingdom without an army, and 
a good revenue, was a difficult taſk, Henry III. 
was diſtreſſed for both. It is curious to ſee what 
pains he took, in his moſt urgent neceſſities, to ob- 
tain thirteen hundred thouſand livres of the clergy 
for ſix years, as well as to oblige the parliament 
to regiſter ſome pecuniary edicts, and how greedi- 
ly the marquiis 40, ſuperintendant of the finances, 
devoured this ſhort lived ſubſiſtence. 
He was not maſter of his kingdom. The catho- 
lic and proteſtant confederacies waged war againſt 


each other in ſpite of him. Famine and contagi- 


ous diſeaſes came upon the neck of ſuch a number 
of ſcourges : and yet he choſe this calamitous time 
to ſet up his favourites againſt the duke of Guiſe, 
creating Joieuſe and d*Epernon dukes and peers, 
giving them the precedency of the antient peers, 
and expending four millions of livres at the marri- 
age of the duke de Joieuſe to his wife's ſiſter. 
New taxes, to anſwer his prodigal expences, 
excite the public indignation, If the duke of 
Guiſe had not formed a league againſt the king, his 
own conduct would have been ſufficient to produce 
ſome ſuch confederacy. | 
At this ſame time his brother, the duke of An- 
jou, ſets out for the Netherlands, where, in the 
midſt of no leſs fatal a deſolation, he hunts after 
a princely ſovereignty, which he miſſed by his 
tyrannical imprudence. Since Henry III. gave 
his brother leave to wreſt the provinces of the 
Netherlands from Philip II, at the head of the 
Flemiſh malecontents; you 'may judge whether 
the king of Spain encouraged the league in France, 
where it was every day acquiring new ſtrength. 
What remedy had the king recourſe to? 2 
| tute 
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ſtituted confraternities of penitents, he built mon- 


kiſh cells at Vincennes for himſelf, and for the 


companions of his pleaſures; he offered up pray- 
ers to the Deity in public, while he was offending 
againſt nature in private; he went habited in a 
white ſack, he wore a diſciplining whip, and a 
pair of beads at his girdle, and called himſelf brother 


Henry. Such behaviour raiſed the indignation and, 
courage of the Leaguers. At Paris they openly, 


preached againſt this mummery, this ſcandalous 


devotion. The f/a&ion of the fixteen ® was forming 
under the duke of Guiſe, and Paris only nominally 


belonged to the king. | 
Henry de Guiſe, now grown maſter of 1585. 
the catholic party, had raiſed troops with _ 
their money, and was attacking the friends of the 
king of Navarre. This prince, who, like Francis I, 
was the braveſt gentleman in his time, offered to 


determine the diſpute by fighting againſt the duke, 


either ſingly, or ten againſt ten, or with what 


number he pleaſed. He writes to his brother-in- 


law, Henry III. ſhewing that it is againſt him and 

his crown, more than againſt the Huguenots, that 
the league is levelled; he lets him ſee the wide- 
gaping precipice; and makes a tender of his for- 
tune and life to ſave him. 


But at this very time pope Sixtus Quintus thun- 


ders out that famous bull againſt the king of Na- 
varre and prince Conde, wherein he calls them 
a ſpurious and execrable generation of the hauſe of 
Bourbon, declaring that they have forfeited all 


* The Faction of the fixteen was a kind of particular 


league for Paris only, conſiſting of ſeveral perſons, who 


were diſtrlbuted in the fixteen wards of the town, and 


who had ſhared the adminiſtration of affairs among one 
another; they were ſtaunch friends of the dukes of 


Guiſe, and ſworn enemies to the king. we” 
right 
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right of ſueceſſion. The league enforces the bull, 


and compels the king to perſecute his brother-in- 


law, who was ready to aſſiſt him; and to forward 


the deſigns of the duke of Guiſe, who was reſpe&t- 
tally dethroning him. This is the ninth civil war 
ſince the death of Francis II, 5 
1386 Henry IV *; (for ſo we muſt call him, 
* fince this dear, this welk-known-name is 
now become his proper appellation) Henry IV. had 
to fight at one and the ſame time againſt the king 
of France, againſt Margaret his own wife, and a- 
gainſt the league. Margaret, declaring againſt her 
huſband, renewed the memory of thoſe ancient times 
of barbariſm, when an ex communication broke off 
the bands of fociety, and rendered princes deteſta- 
ble. to all about them. This prince ſhewed himſelf 
a great man, ſo early in life, by ſetting the pope 


at defiance even in Rome, where he cauſed a 


formal refutation of the bull of Sixtus Quintus to 
be faxed up in the public ſtreets, and by appealing 
from that bull to the court of peers. 

He found it no difficult tafk to hinder his impru- 
dent wife from-ſeizing on the Agenois, which ſhe 
wanted for herſelf: and in regard to the royal army 

that was ſent againſt him under the com- 
Oc. 20, mand of the duke de Joieuſe, every body 
1587. knows how he defeated it at Coutras, 

where he fought like a common ſoldier at 
the head of his troops, taking ſeveral priſoners him- 
ſelf and ſhewing as much humanity and moderation 
after the victory, as he had given proofs of valour 
durigg the engagement. 5 | 


„„ Ld 6 was. of thi three Haile: 3: 


viz. Henry III, Henry king of Navarre, and Henry 
duke of Guiſe. The firſt at the head of the Royaliſts, 
the ſecond at the head of the Huguenots, and the third 


the chief of the league. TORR 
71 'This 
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This victory gained him more reputation than 
real advantage. His army was not like that of- a 
ſovereign, who pays his troops, and keeps them 
to their colours; it was the army of a party- leader, 
that had no regular pay. The officers could not 
hinder the ſoldiers from going to work in harveſt 
time; and even they themſelves were obliged to 
return to their eſtates in the country. Henry IV. 


has been charged wit loſing the fruit of this victo- - 


ry, by his journey to Bearn to viſit the counteſs 
de Grammont, with whom he was in love “. 


They who talk thus do not reflect, that it would 


have been very eaſy for him, to make his army con- 
tinue their operations in his abſence, could he have 
kept them together. His couſin Henry of Conde, 


a prince as remarkable ſor the auſteriry of his man- 
ners, as Henry of Navarre was for gallantry, quit- 


ted the army as well as he, and went back to his 
country-ſeat, after having made fome ſtay in Poi- 
tou : the ſame did all the officers, who ſwore they 
would be at the rendezvous of the troops the 20th 
of November. Such was the manner of waging 
vi 12: TORRE? HER. 
But one of the moſt fatal events of thoſe dread- 
ful times, was that which befel the prince of Conde 
during his ſtay at St. John d' Angeli. He 
had hardly finiſhed his ſupper with his wife Jan. 
Charlotte de la Trimouille the night of 1588. 
his return, when he was ſeized with friggt: 
ful convulſions, which carried him off in twa days. 
The chief magiſtrates of St. John d' Angeli, orders 
the princeſs to be taken into cuſtody, and commen- 
ces a criminal proſecution againſt her: then he but- 


* 
1 


* Heriault repreſents the matter thus: the king of Na- 
varredid not purſue his victory, but returned to Bearn, where 
4 * in love with Coriſands c Andouins, the- rounteſs of 


laws a young page named Permillac de Belle-Caſ- 
tel; and pronounces ſentence of death againſt Bril- 
laut the prince's ſteward, who is torn to pieces by 
four horſes, after the ſentence had been confirmed 
by commiſſaries from the king of Navarre. The 
princeſs, big with child, appeals to the court of 


Peers, who declare her innocent, and the proceed- 


ings are burnt. Here it is not amiſs to refute a vul- 
gar error, that the princeſs was brought to bed of 
the father of the great Condẽ fourteen months after 
the death of her huſband, and that the Sorbonne 
was conſulted to know whether this was a legiti- 
mate child. Nothing is more falſe than this ac- 
count; for it is very well aſcertained, that this 


prince of Conde came into the world ſix months 


after the death of his father. ' 
It Henry of Navarre defeated the army of Henry 


III. at the battle of Coutras; the duke of Guiſe, 


on the other hand, diſperſed at the ſame time, an 
army of Germans who were marching to join the 
king of Navarre: and in this expedition he diſplay- 
ed as much conduct, as Henry IV. had given proofs 
of courage. The misfortune of Coutras, and the 
reputation of the duke of Guiſe, were two freſh 


mortifications to the king of France. The duke, 


in concert with all the princes of his family, pre- 
ſents a petition to his majeſty, demanding the pub- 
lication of the council of Trent, the eſtabliſnment 
of the inquiſition, with the confiſcation of the eſ- 
tates of the Huguenots to the advantage of 
the chiefs of the league, cautionary towns for its 
defence, and the exile of ſuch of his favou- 
rites as ſhould he mentioned by name. Every 
word of this petition was an indignity. The peo- 

of Paris, and eſpecially the ſixteen, publickly 
| 2nſulted the king's favourites, and expreſſed but 
very little reſpect for his perſon.” 
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Nothing can be a plainer proof of the weakneſs 
of the adminiſtration, than a trifling affair | 
which proved the ſource of this year's diſaſ= 15 88. 


ters. The king, to avert the ſtorm which 
he ſaw gathering in Paris, forbids the duke of Guiſe 


to come near that capital. He writes two letters to 
him, and orders them to be delivered by two 


couriers. Even for this neceſſary expence there is 
no money in the treaſury : the letters are put in the 
poſt ; and the duke comes to Paris, alledging, as a 


þ max excuſe, that he had not received the or- 


ers. To this was owing the day of the barri- 
cades . It is needleſs here to repeat what ſo many 
hiſtorians have minutely related concerning this 
day. Who has not heard that the king quitted his 


capital, flying from before his ſubjects; and that 


he aſſembled the ſecond ſtates of Blois, 

where he cauſed the duke and the cardi- Dec. 23. 
nal his brother to be aſſaſſinated, after 1588. 
having received the holy communion 

with them, and ſworn by the ſacred hoſt that he 
would love them for ever? 

The law is a thing ſo ſacred and venerable, that | 
if Henry III. had only preſerved the appearance of 
it, if, when he had the prince and the cardinal - in 
his power at the caſtle of Blois, he had' mixed ſome 
formality of juſtice -with his revenge, he would 


* The affair of the barricades happened the 12th of 
May. ' The king s troops are driven out of Paris by the 
rebels; the king retires from Paris, and goes to Char- 
tres; and the duke of Guiſe remains maſter of the ca- 
pital. Catharine of Medicis continues to negotiate, and 
peace is at length concluded by the edi& of reunion ſign- 
ed at Rouen by che king. This was an ignominious 
treaty ; the chief view of it was to hinder the crown 
from devolving upon a proteſtant. The king aſſembles * 
the ſtates at Blois, where he decermines to deſtroy the 
duke of Guiſe. Henaulit. | 


have | 
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and t 


have ſaved his honour, and perhaps his life. But 
the murder of a hero, and a prieſt, rendered him o- 
dious, though not more formidable, in the eye of 
all the catholics. | | 


Here I think it my duty to refute an error which 


occurs in ſeveral books, and eſpecially in the preſent 
ſtate of France that goes through ſo many editions. 


There it is ſaid that the duke of Guiſe was aſſaſſi- 


nated by the gentlemen in ordinary of the king's 
bed- chamber: and Maimbourg the declaimer, in 
his hiſtory of the league, pretends that Lognac, 
the chief of the aſſaſſins, was firſt gentleman of the 
bed-chamber. All this is falſe. From the regiſters 
of the chamber of accounts, which eſcaped the fire, 
and which I have conſulted, it plainly appears, that 
the marſhal de Retz and the count de Villequier, 
choſen from-among the gentlemen in ordinary, had 
the title of chief gentlemen, an employment newly 
created, under Henry II, in favour of the marſhal 
de St. Andre. Theſe ſame regiſters give us the 
names of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber in or- 
dinary, who at that time were of the principal fa- 


. milies of the kingdom. They ſucceeded, under 


Francis I, to the chamberlains, and theſe to the 
knights of the houſhold. The gentlemen, known 
y the name of the forty-five, who affaſſinated the 
duke of Guiſe, were a company newly raiſed by 
the duke d*Epernon, and paid out of the exchequer 
upon this duke's order; but not one of their names 
is to be found among the gentlemen of the bed- 


_ chamber. 


Lognac, St. Capautet, Alfrenas, Herbelade, 

we _ comrades, were poor gentlemen of 
Gaſcony, whom d'Epernon had procured for the 
king, men of buſineſs, men of ſervice, as they 
were called in thaſe days. Every prince, _ 
great lord, had ſome ſuch near his perſon in thoſe 


troubleſome times. It was by means of men ag | 
i 6:20 _ this 


venge 
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this ſtamp that the houſe of Guiſe aſſaſſinated St. 


Megrin, one of Henry III's favourites. Theſe 
manners differed greatly from the noble madneſs of 


ancient chivalry, and from the times of a more ge- 


nerous barbariſm, when they decided their diffe- 


rences in an encloſed field with equal arms. 
Such is the power of opinion over mankind, that 


thoſe very aſſaſſins, who had made no ſcruple to 
kill the duke of Guiſe like cowards, refuſed to em- 


brue their hands in the blood of the cardinal his 
brother. They were obliged to look out for four 


ſoldiers of the regiment of guards, who murdered 
him in the ſame caſtle with their halberds. Two 
days intervened betwixt the death of the two bro- 
thers; an evident proof that the king had time to 
diſguiſe his actions with ſome colour or form of juſ- 
tice. | 3 | 

He not only neglected to make uſe of this neceſ- 


ſary diſguiſe, but he was wanting to himſelf in not 


marching immediately with his troops to Paris. In 
vain did he tell queen Catharine his mother, that 
he had concerted all his meaſures: he had concert- 
ed none to eſtabliſh his reign, but to glut his re- 
. He idled away his time at Blois in examin- 
ing into the papers of the ſtates; while Paris, Or- 
leans, .Rouen, Dijon, Lyons, Toulouſe, rife up 
againſt him atthe ſame time, all as it were with one 
accord. He is now conſidered as an affaſſin, and a 
perjurer. The pope excommunicates him. 'This 
excommunication, which, upon. any other occaſi- 


on, would have been deſpiſed, is formidable at this 


time, becauſe it is joined to the cry of pub- 
lic vengeance, and ſeems to have the ap- 1589. 


probation of God and man. Seventy doc- 
tors aſſembled in Sorbonne declare him caſt from 


the throne, and his ſubje&s releaſed from the oath 
of allegiance. The prieſts refuſe abſolution to their 


penitents that recognize him as king. The faction 
Vor. III. ; Q_ . of 
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of ſixteen commit thoſe members of parliament, 

who are friends of the monarchy, to the Baſtile. | 
The duke of Guiſe's widow appears in perſon to th 
demand juſtice for the murder of her huſband, and tit 
of her brother-in-law. The parliament at the Ki 
-requeſt of the attorney-general, nominate two jo 
counſellors, Courtin and Michon, who draw up ſa 
an indictment againſt Henry of Valois, beretofore re 
king of France and Poland. £ an 
The king conducted matters ſo imprudently, that ſa 

as yet he had no army: he ſent Sanci to treat with fir 
the Swiſs for ſoldiers; and he was ſo mean as to = 
write to the duke de Mayenne, now chief of the of 
league, to beg he would forget the aſſaſſination of - 
his brother. He employed the pope's nuncio to Co 
ſpeak to him. Mayenne anſwered the nuncio, / ca 
never will forgive the wretch. The letters, giving ha 
an account of this negotiation, are ſtill extant at an 
Rome. | $ * in 
At length the king is obliged to have recourſe to ac 
Henry of Navarre, his conqueror, and legitimate vir 
ſucceſſor, whom, from the very commencement th: 
of the league, he ought to have called to his aſſiſ- chi 
tance, not only as the only perſon intereſted in the of 
ſupport of the monarchy, but as' a prince with glc 
whoſe open heart he was acquainted, whoſe ſoul was 18 
above the corruption of the age, and who never wh 
would have abuſed his right of the preſumptive heir pri 
to the crown. | tim 
With the aſſiſtance of Henry of Navarre, and kn 


j | lhe efforts made by this prince's party, 
i! Tueſday the king raiſes an army. The two 
| firſt of princes ſit down before Paris. It is 
i Auguſt needleſs to felate how this city was-de- 
ö 1589. livered by the murder of Henry III. I 
6 ſhall only obſerve, with Thuanus, that 
when the Dominican friar James Clement, a ſa- 
natic, incited by Burgoin, his ſuperior, by _— 
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thren, as well as by the ſpirit of the league and for- 
tified by the ſacrament, demanded audience of the 
king, in order to aſſaſſinate him, his majeſty re- 
joiced, and ſaid that his heart felt an uncommon 
ſatistaction whenever he ſaw a friar. Nor ſhall 1 
repeat the particulars of what was done at Pars 
and at Rome; with what zeal they placed the aſ- 
ſaſſin's portrait on the altars, at Paris, how they 
fired off the guns at Rome, and pronounced his 
funeral oration. But we are to obſerve, that in the 
opinion of the common people this wretch was a. 
ſaint, and a martyr ; had delivered the people of 


Cod from a tyrannical perſecutor, whom they 


called by no other name than that of Herod ; he 
had offered himſelf to inevitable death; his ſuperior _ 


and all whom he had conſulted, had enjoined him 


in the name of the Almighty to commit this holy 
action. His bewildered mind was involved in in- 
vincible ignorance. He was inwardly perfuaded- 
that he ſhould ſacrifice himſelf to God, to the 
church, to his country; in a word, in the opinion 


of the theologians, he was taking flight to immortal 


glory, and the murdered king was damned. This 
is what ſome calviniſtical divines ſaid of Poltrot; 
what the catholics had ſaid of the aſſaſſination of the 
prince of Orange: and I conſider the ſpirit of the 


times more than the facts; for theſe are well 
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A Chronological TABLE of fovereign 
| princes for the third volume of this 


hiſtory, which includes the ſixteenth cen- 


tury. ä 
= P | Emperors of Fapan. © 
Alexander VI. 1492 | Kaifiuwabara 1501 

Pius IIT. 1503 | Gonara — 1527 
Julius II. 1503] OOKimatz 1558 
Leo Xx. 1513] In this reign Tai- 
Adrian VI. 1522] koſama, the crown ge- 
Clement VII. 1523] neral, ſtripped the em- 
Paul III. 15341 perors of their real au- 
Julius III. 1550] thority, and leſt them 
Marcellus II. 1555} only the outward ap- 
Paul TV. 1555 pearance. Jooſei II 1587 
Pius IV. 1559 

Pius V. 1563 | Emperors of China of the 


Sixtus V. 


- 


G XII. 1572 


1521 

1566 
1574] Schah Thamas 
1595 Schah Iſmael II. 

1604 Schah Codabende 


181 | | 
1584 Babar 1493 
15760] Amayum - 1530 


Akebar 1552 


Schah Iſmael I. 


Jehan-Guir 160g 


A Table of ſevertign princes 


Schah Emir-Emſe 15858 Kings of Scotland. 
Schah Iſmael III. 1585 | 
Schah Abs J. 13586 James IV. 1488 
James V. 1. 1613 
Mary Stuart N 
E England. headed 3 in 1587) F547 
VIT. 1485 James VI. 1568 
3 V Ad | {24600 
Laws 1547 Kings of Denmark. 
Queen Mary 1553 
1:8} John \ ]'7 cv 
| om Elizabeth 4 558 [rite II. (de. 7 1 
Kings of Francs. e . 
2 go F Predencl I 1523 
Lewis XII. 1498 Chriſtian III. C1034 
Francis I, 1515 Frederick II. 1559 
Heary II. 1547] Chriftian IV. 1588 
Francis II. 1559 | | 80 
8 E 1560 Kings of Sweden. 
enry III. SN 574 jy 
e I ohn II. 1 7 
* WW. 15 9 on Stur II. Rib 
r ö ent 5 3 
9 1 Cone Nur . rept 
Ferdinand | regent F * 
and 1474 Chriſtian I. 1520 
Iſabella Guſtavus I, 1523 
Philip I. 1505 Eric XIV. 1560 
Charles I. 1516] John III. 1568 
Philip II. 155c| Sigiſmund I. 1594 
Philip III. 1598] 
pe - | ings of Poland. 
1 u | 
ran,, . 
Emanuel the Great 1495 Alexander 
John III. 1521 |Sigiſmund I. 
Don Sebaſtian 1557 |Sigiſmund II. 
Don Henry, cardinal 1578 Henry of France 
Philip II. king of _ Stephen Battori 
1 pain 580 Maximilian of 
ilip III. king of | 
Spain f 2598 | Sigiſmaugd Ill. 
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A Table of . princes. 


'Czars of Muſecovy. |  Doges of Venice. 2 
| . * | Choſen the year 
John Baſilowita - 2450, Leonardo Loredani 1501 
Baſi! IV. 3 Antonio Grimani 521 
john Baſilowitz II. 1533 Andrea Gritti 1523 
edor Joanowitz 1584 Pietro Lando 1539 
Boris Godenow - 1597 Franceſco Donati 1545 
- [Antonio Treviſani 1553 
Kings of Hungary. |Franceſco Venieri 1554 
Lorenzo Prioli 1556 
Ladiſlaus VI or VII. 1490 Girolamo Prioli 1559 
Lewis II. I515 Pietro Loredani 1567 
John Zapolſti 1526 {Luigi Mocenigo +1570 
John Stephen, or br o \Sebaſtian Venieri 1577 
Sigi ſnund 35% Nicolao da Ponte 1578 
2 Ferdinand I. 1527 Paſchal Cicogna 1585 
Maximilian I. 1564 Marino 3 1595 
Rodolph 1576 
' | Grand * of Tuſcany of 
Dukes f Sow the houſe of 'Medicis. 
Philibert II. 1496 Alexander 1531 
Charles III. 1504| Coſmo II. 1537 
Emanuel Philibert 15 59 Francis 1574 
Charles Emanuel 1580 Ferdinand 1587 
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